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Music  is  fundamental, 
one  of  the  great  sources 
of  life,  health,  strength 
and  happiness. 
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The  Band  Stand 


ForraU  L  McAHittor,  Editor,  Fublitkar,  and  Ownor.  R.  A  VoUan,  Advortising  Manogor. 
L  J.  Cooky,  FrodacHon  AAanogor.  W.  M.  Fritz,  Circolotion  Manogor.  AMn  Nokon  and  Jokn 
FHxor,  Art  Froductton.  AAory  louiM  Fktdior,  Toon-Ago  Editor.  THE  SCHOOl  MUSICIAN,  io 
complotoly  indanod  in  THE  MUSIC  INDEX.  All  oditorial  copy  tboald  bo  wnt  to  tho  Editor, 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  4  East  Clinton  St.,  Jaikt,  Ufinois. 
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omcM.  THB  BCBOOL  IfUBICIAK,  4  KaM  CllaUai  SL.  jaUtt.  lU..  l>liana  (-SStt.  Annr  flto  watte  fMM 
tto  tlaa  tabtolpUta  laattunea  to  aaltod  fmn  tatotribot  patt  tlTtoa  la  tha  ItoM  Iha  tint  atpy  at  nate- 
ilaa  to  Mirivad. 
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Flute 


Mary  Looiaa  Nigro  Foot 
Flutist,  Taockar,  Loctviar 
427  North  Socond  Straot 
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Drum  Major  and  Twirling 
Fkyd  Zorbock 
2249  Norfolk,  Apt.  B, 

Houston  6,  Taxot 


Audio-Visual  Aids 


Rahart  F.  Fraaland 
Halix  High  School 
La  AAata,  California 


The  Percussion  Clink 


Jini  Sawray,  A.  S.  B.  D.  A 
Farcuttion  Instructor 
3891  Broadmoor  Driva 
Littkion,  Cokrodo 


The  Clarinet  Carner 


David  Kopfon 
Musk  Daportmant 
Watt  Taxos  Slate  Colkga 
Canyon,  Taxos 


The  Choral  Folio 


Walter  A.  Rodby 

Choral  Musk  Diractor 
JoKat  Township  High  School 
and  Jr.  Colkga,  Joikt,  lllinoit 


Oboe  Bassoon 


Arthur  L  WiWioms,  AB.A, 
C.B.D.NA. 

Hood  of  Brats  Dapartmant 
Obarlin  Colkga,  Obarlin,  Ohk 
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Bob  Organ 

Bob  Orgon  Studios 
B42  South  Franklin 
Danvar  2,  Cokrodo 
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How  to  get  12th-grade  ii 


EiKhart.  Indiana 


e  intonation 

Lt  a  6th-grade  price 

The  trouble  with  ordinary  banner  clarinets  by  pulling  barrel  joint  on  ordinary  clarinet, 
is  they  are  built  only  for  banners . . .  de*  This  turbulence  gap  can  raise  havoc  with 
spite  the  fact  that  two  out  of  three  students  the  sound  of  high  school  band  and  orchestra 
never  change  instruments  during  their  school  sections.  That’s  why  informed  music  directors 
years.  Only  Conn  has  the  answer  to  true  insist  on  the  Conn  Senior  Series . . .  the  clari- 
tone  and  proper  intonation  for  both  banner  net  you  can’t  outgrow!  It’s  the  only  clarinet 
and  advanced  clarinet  students  ...  in  one  with  12th-grade  intonation  at  a  6th-grade 
instrument!  Conn’s  exclusive  tuning  ring  is  price.  Ask  your  local  Conn  "Music  Man”  for 
the  secret.  When  embouchure  strengthens,  a  convincing  demonstration,  or  write  today 
tuning  ring  prevents  turbulence  gap  created  to  Conn  Corporation,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


SENIOR  SERIES 


The  clarinet  you 
can’t  outgrow! 


ItN  DIRECTOR— Hat  select  grenadilla  wood  body 
and  barrel  joint,  composite  bell.  Boehm  system  in 
17  keys,  6  ring.  Professional  bore,  adjustable  pivot 
screws,  safety  bridge  key,  adjustable  tuning  ring  and 
other  outstanding  features.  Complete  with  large  com¬ 
bination  case .  . ^130.0S 

Other  models  from  $119.95 

MBHeOITM  WILLSON  SAYS: 

**  «  "as! 

O  C»w»ltW.  MH,  CwM  C»fpTi«lo« 


EXCLUSIVE  TUNING  RING 

is  inserted  in  barrel  joint  when  beginner’s 
embouchure  strengtnens.  Beanner  or  ad¬ 
vanced  student  can  piay  easily  and  natur¬ 
ally  at  true  A-440  pitch  . . .  with  full 
sound,  proper  intonation. 


LOOK  THROUGH  THE  BODY 


Compare  the  bore  of  any  expensive  artist 
clarinet  with  a  Senior  Series  clarinet  by  Conn. 
You’ll  see  that,  unlike  junior-type  clarinets, 
they  are  the  same  inside.  Both  are  bored  and 
reamed  from  a  solid  piece.  Here’s  your  as¬ 
surance  of  true  clarinet  bore,  true  clarinet 
performance. 


BARREL  .5 
JOINT 

_ W 


Hamburg*'" 
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New  " 

TROPICAL 
BAND  UNIFORM  FABRICS 

by  HAMBURGER 

MADE  WITH 
DUPONT’S 
DACRON 
and  WOOL 


AVAILABLE  IN  ALL 


POPULAR  SCHOOL  COLORS 


‘Dacron"  U  Ouponr't  roffisrarad  trod*  mark  for  ilt  PolyMtar  fibor. 


Dupont  moka*  fibars,  not  fabric  or  gormant  shown  obova. 


HAMBURGER  WOOLEN  CO.  INC 


45  EAST  17  ST.,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  DISTRIBUTOR 


OP  PINE  UNIPORM  PABRICS 


Thfst  trim  uniforms  of 
"Dacron’**  polyester  fiber  and 
worsted  are  available  at: 

Bell  Uniform  Company 
Houston,  Texas 
Brooks  Uniform  Company 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

The  Craddock  Uniforms 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
DeMoulin  Brothers  Sc  Co. 
Greenville,  Illinois 
The  Fechheimer  Brothers  Co. 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
Sol  Frank  Uniforms,  Inc. 

San  Antonio  6,  Texas 
Fruhauf  Southwest  Uniform  Co. 
Widiita,  Kansas 
Gelhaar  Uniform  Company 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Gerher  Manufacturing  Co. 
Mishawaka,  Indiana 
Harding  Uniform  &  Regalia  Co. 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Hirsch  Tyler  Company 
Philadelphia  22,  Perms. 

Hirsh  Uniform  Company 
Los  Angeles  15,  California 
Howard  Uniform  Company 
Baltimore  1,  Maryland 
Ihling  Bros.  Everard  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Donald  S.  Lavigne,  Inc. 
Miami,  Florida 

J.  H.  Lewis  Uniform  Co. 
Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 
Maier-Lavaty  Company 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 
McDowdl  Brothers 
Oklahoma  City  6,  Oklahoma 

E.  V.  Price  &  Company 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 

Stanbury  &  Company 
Brookfield,  Missouri 

Style  Select  Mfg.  Company 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

The  Sutherland  Corp 
Minneapolis  3,  Minnesota 
Terry  &  Judm  Company,  Ltd 
New  Orieans  12,  Louisiana 
H.  I.  Weimar)  &  Sons 
Philaddphia  2,  Penna. 

Weintrauh  Brothers  &  Co. 
Phils.,  Penna. 

•Dm  Pmutt  ngitltrtd  Irmdimarh 
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new!  colorful!  stay  neat! 

Now... smart  uniforms  made  with  “Dacron”  are  coot,  comfortabte  and  durabte 


The  beet  bands  in  the  land  will  want 
these  stay-neat  uniforms  made  with 
55%  “Dacron”*  polyester  fiber  and 
45%  worsted.  They  have  all  the  prac¬ 
tical  features  of  “Dacron”— wrinkle 
resistance,  durability  and  crease  re¬ 
tention,  rain  or  shine!  These  li^t- 


weic^t  tropicals  are  now  available  in 
brilliant  colors.  And  remember,  be¬ 
cause  uniforms  nuule  with  hi^  per¬ 
centages  of  “Dacron”  are  so  long-last¬ 
ing,  fewer  replacements  are  needed. 

*Du  Pont  trademark.  Du  Pont  makes  fi¬ 
bers,  not  fabrics  or  uniforms. 


DACRON 


WOLYESTEK  FIBER 


OU  PONT  SCTTER  LIVINQ  FIBERS  SIVE  YOU  SO  MUCH  MORE 


KTTB  THMGS  FOI  MTTa  UVMO  . . .  TNUMOH  CHEMmir 
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They  Are  Making 

America  Musical 


ARIA' 

FLUTE 


LEADER  BATONS 

i  Avallabh  In 
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Americas 
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genuine  calfskin  heads 
are  always  the  artists*  cto 


AMERICAN  RAWHIDE  MANL'f  ACTU  R I NG  COMPANY.  1103  N  NORTH  BRANCH  STREET  CHICAGO  22  liLlNOIS 


“We  raised  ^50(5 
in  6  days  this 
dandy  candy  way’ 


Bf  David  Kaplan 

Woodwind  Instructor,  West  Texas  State  College,  Canyon,  Texas 


Band,  orchestra  or  choir— 
your  group,  too,  can  raise 
$300  to  $2500  in  Jour  to 
twenty-one  days  selling  fa¬ 
mous  Mason  10 f  candy  bars 

Mail  us  the  coupon  below  — filled  in  with 
3rour  name  and  address.  Mason  immediately 
sends  you  candy  samples  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  You  don’t  risk  a  cent— you  pay  nothing 
in  advance.  We  supply  on  consignment  your 
choice  of  NINE  VARIETIES  of  famous  Mason 
10#  Candy  Bars,  packed  5  bars  in  each  pack¬ 
age.  The  wrapper  is  printed  with  your  organi¬ 
zation’s  name,  picture  and  signature  at  no 
extra  charge.  You  pay  15  days  after  receipt 
of  candy.  Return  what  you  don’t  sell.  Candy 
is  sold  at  regular  retail  price.  On  every  box 
sold  you  keep  $6.00 
and  send  Mason 
$9.00  (66%%  profit 
on  cost). There’s  no 
risk!  You  can’t  lose. 

Mail  in  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  information 
about  mason’s 

PKOTECTED  FUND 
RAISING  DRIVES 
and  samples. 


Mr.  Edward  Stove 
Fund  Raising  (Dept.  MU-4  ) 

Mason,  Box  549,  Mineola,  N.Y 

(^ntlemen:  Please  send  me  without 
any  obligation,  samples  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  your  Fund  Raising  Plan. 


SeniD  Notes  on  Intonation 

The  manufacture  of  the  clarinet  is 
characterized  by  compromise  and  ad¬ 
justment,  in  so  far  as  intonation  is 
concerned.  It  is  this  compromise  which 
is  responsible  for  some  notes  being 
sharp,  others  flat,  others  very  high. 
The  low  regbter  has  a  tendency  to  be 
high.  Notes  from  low  g  to  d  and  es¬ 
pecially  b,  open  g  and  the  throat 
tones  —  these  must  be  carefully 
watched.  The  b  —natural,  third  line, 
on  the  other  hand  is  fuzzy  on  most 
clarinets  and  often  flat.  The  high  regis¬ 
ter,  beginning  with  b-natural,  tends 
toward  sharpness.  The  dilemma  occurs 
when  a  student  wishes  to  correa  his 
sharp  low  register.  He  pulls  and  pulls 
to  get  the  low  register  down,  but  in  so 
doing  he  flattens  the  throat  tones  too 
much  and  some  of  the  second  register. 
If  on  the  other  hand  wants  his  second 
register  right  in  tune  he  will  probably 
have  to  suffer  through  a  sharp 
chalumeau  register. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  intona¬ 
tion  is  a  compromise;  it  is  more,  it  is 
a  very  high  degree  of  ear  perception. 
One  simply  cannot  pull  or  push  for 
each  passage.  The  ear  must  take  a 
hand  in  things  by  showing  the  player 
what  notes  he  must  favor. 

The  compromise  can  be  further  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  contest  room.  Here 
the  student  tunes  his  C  to  the  piano 


P«tblith«n  should  tond  oil  ..  nraloriol 
diroct  to  Mr,  Koploii. 


Bb  —  the  concert  Bb.  Usually  he  is 
sharp  so  he  pulls  and  pulls.  What  hap¬ 
pens  is  that  the  concert  Bb  may  be 
close  in  tune,  but  by  pulling  the  bar¬ 
rel  too  much  the  throat  tones  become 
unbearingly  flat  Wiser  is  the  student 
who  also  tunes  his  “open-g”  and  throat 
tones  in  addition  to  the  concert  Bb. 
It  would  be  best  to  keep  the  concert 
Bb  just  a  little  high  so  that  the  throat 
tones  will  not  go  flat.  Such  compro¬ 
mise  will  enable  the  student  to  acquire 
a  more  stable  intonation  level. 

.\s  an  instrument,  the  clarinet  is  not 
in  tune.  Manufacturers  have  been  very 
concerned  about  this  problem,  but 
they  cannot  remedy  each  fault  in  in¬ 
tonation.  Alternate  fingerings,  em¬ 
bouchure,  breath  support,  mouthpiece, 
barrel,  reed,  and  cut  of  the  tone  holes 
all  play  a  part  in  the  intonation 
scheme.  The  player  must,  of  course, 
keep  all  of  these  mechanical  things  in 
mind.  In  addition  he  must  develop  a 
sensitive  ear  to  be  able  to  favor  certain 
notes.  By  undersunding  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  clarinet  the  student  will  be 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  intona¬ 
tion  problem. 

(Turn  to  page  66) 


llaaon  Candies,  Inc.,  Mineoln,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Tops  in  performance 

and  quality  for  over  35  years 

the  finest  reed  money  can  buy 


BUY  THE  REED  WITH  THE  GROOVES 


made  in  PARIS 
OF  FINEST  FRENCH  CANE 


ON  Sale  at 
MUSIC  DEALERS 


”rm  simply 
overwhelmed, 
Mr.  Bruno” 


Frankly,  we  were  pretty 
pleased  ourselves  to  see  the 
Boosey  &  Hawkes  8-10 
professional  clarinet  go  over  so 
well ...  so  quickly.  America’s 
ready  welcome  to  the 
vintage  wood  8-10  is  a 
powerful  vote  of  confidence 
for  Boosey  &  Hawkes’ 
charaaeristically  British 
attention  to  detail.  For  it  is  this 
together  with  the  8-10’s 
inspired  designing  that  has 
produced  the  world’s  finest 
professional  clarinet!  Send  for 
free  literature  and  learn 
about  the  8-10’s  continental 
bore,  Belgian  design  keywork 
and  its  many  other  remarkable 
qualities.  Take  a  close  look  at 
the  8-10  at  your  BRUNO 
dealer’s,  or  better  yet,  try  one 
yourself.  Price?  . . .  just  under 
200  dollars.  Performance? 

. . .  just  out  of  this  world ! 


C.  BRUNO  A  SON,  INC.  460W.34tliSt.,N«w  York  l.N.Y.orllOOBroadway.SanAntomoS.Tn.'InCanadatBooMy&HawktsUd..  Toronto 
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ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and  COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


OrigmalJdhmrt 
SAk*  78S5 
S7  S.  WABASI  AVE. 


Efficient,  reliable 
and  personalized 
service  for  teachen 
and  schools.  Under 
direct  Albert  man¬ 
agement  foe  three 
generations. 


NATM 


ONCAfiO  3,  ILL 


DALBEY'S 

OILS 

Have  been  serving 
the  most  critical 
musicians  for  over 
50  YEARS 

•r  VetvM 
WMi  Prsae*r 
•r  Swob 
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The  Brass 
UJorkshop 


By  George  Reynolds,  A.B.A^  C.BJ>^^ 


Director  of  Bonds,  Comegie  Institute  of  Tecknology,  Pittsburgh  IS,  Po. 


It  is  a  privilege  to  introduce  the 
readers  of  this  column  to  Mr.  Byron  L. 
Autrey.  Mr.  Autrey  is  one  of  our  out¬ 
standing  performers  and  clinicians  and 
is  the  staff  comet-trumpet  teacher  at 
Michigan  State  University.  He  has 
served  as  first  chair  in  the  All  Amer¬ 
ican  Bandmasters  Band  at  the  Midwest 
Band  Clinic  and  performed  with  major 
symphony  orchestras  and  bands.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Smith-Autrey-Reyn- 
olds  Comet  Trio  and  I  believe  the 
following  article  is  one  of  the  finest 
to  appear  under  this  column.  Good 
reading! 

G.R. 

e  e  e  e 

Preparing  Cornetists 

For  Solo  Contosf 

By  Byron  L  Autrey 

Preparing  a  soloist  for  any  public 
performance  requires  understanding  of 
the  physical  and  emotional  problems 
involved  and  an  insight  into  their 
gradual  solution. 

In  an  attempt  to  achieve  a  degree 
of  physical  mastery  of  the  instrument 
which,  in  turn,  will  foster  a  feeling  of 
security,  the  performer  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  a  certain  minimum 
amount  of  time  every  day  in  correct 
practice  on  basic  daily  routine  exer¬ 
cises.  A  carefully  designed  daily  routine 
of  systematized  study  material  should 
be  based  on  the  individual  player’s 
immediate  needs  and  abilities.  This 
routine  practice  should  also  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  development  of 
more  advanced  skills.  A  well-rounded 
daily  routine  should  include  practice 
on  long  tone-lip  slur  exercises,  progres¬ 
sive  major  scales,  interval  study  exer¬ 
cises,  chromatic  scales,  and  varied 
articulation  studies.  Correct  and  sys¬ 
tematic  practice  in  these  general  areas 
will  give  the  soloist  a  degree  of  con¬ 
sistency  in  tone  production  habits, 
accurate  technical  facility,  and  will 
instill  a  measure  of  $elf<onfidence. 

Usually,  it  is  advantageous  for  the 
soloist  to  work  simultaneously  on  sev¬ 
eral  selections  of  varied  difficulty.  It 
is  well  for  the  student  to  have  an  easier 
solo  which  can  be  learned  quickly,  one 
which  can  be  played  with  confidence 


fwicw  dmet  fg  Mf.  BgyggUs. 


and  with  excellent  musicianship.  The 
student  should  also  have  a  solo  which 
is,  for  him,  of  medium  difficulty  and 
which  he  can  learn  within  a  forseeable 
number  of  weeks.  While  working  on 
the  easy  and  medium  difficult  selec¬ 
tions  the  student  may  profit  from  a 
limited  amount  of  practice  on  more 
difficult  numbers  which  he  hopes  to 
play  in  the  future.  According  to  a 
student’s  average  achievement  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  on  the  instrument,  it  could 
be  assumed  that  a  solo  deemed  too 
difficult  for  performance  this  year, 
would,  after  a  year’s  study,  be  well 
within  the  grasp  of  his  technique.  .Any 
solo  which  is  chosen  as  the  contest 
piece  should  be  well  memorized  and 
ready  in  advance  of  the  festival  date. 
Artiury  and  musicianship  begin  de¬ 
velopment  only  after  the  soloist  has 
complete  command  of  all  the  notes. 

Selecting  a  solo,  or  rather  "the”  solo, 
is  an  ever-present  problem.  An  endless 
variety  of  .American,  virtuoso  type 
solos,  is  readily  available  to  us  and  an 
increasing  number  of  European  solos 
are  finding  their  way  into  our  teaching 
libraries.  In  choosing  contest  music, 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  let  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  effect  his  judgment. 
Each  .American  or  European  solo  must 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
merit.  Contest  solos  should  not  only 
(Turn  to  page  67) 
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instruments 


Putting  a  Besson  “8-io”  into  the  hands  of  a  student 
says  he  has  arrived.  This  happy  step  is  a  never-ending 
source  of  pride  for  him  and  satisfaction  for  the  band 
in  which  he  plays.  For  here  arc  brass  instruments  so 
sensitively  designed  and  constructed  that  their  poten¬ 
tial  is  without  Umit.  That  Besson  has  produced  such 
incomparable  quality  at  modest  cost  is  a  profound 
tribute  to  Besson  craftsmanship.  When  you  are  ready 
to  share  this  rewarding  musical  experience  be  sure 
to  specify  Bcsson“8-io.” Consult  your  dealer  or  the 
new  Besson  catalog  for  particulars.  From  trumpet 
to  sousaphone  .  .  .  world’s  finest  brass  instruments. 


BACKED  BY  BRUNO 


yl{e  ^n4>t^y'cn<^ 


By  Mary  Louise  Nigro  Poor 


Flute  Initructor,  427  North  Second  St.,  DeKalb,  Dllnoit 


We  wonder  sometimes  just  how  far 
we  can  let  a  youngster  go  in  choosing 
which  instrument  he  wants  to  play. 
So  often  we  have  come  upon  students 
trying  to  play  the  flute  who  should 
never  have  been  given  the  instrument 
in  the  first  place.  Was  he  given  the 
instrument  because  he  instisted  on  it 
or  because  the  band  director  didn’t 
realize  how  unsuited  the  student  was 
for  this  instrument  or  because  the 
band  director  needed  a  flute  in  the 
band?  With  the  popularity  of  the 
flute  today,  it  would  seem  really  im- 
{Mrtant  that  the  band  director  have 
the  most  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  producing  a  tone  on  the 
flute. 

For  example,  here  is  student  A.  Her 
lips  are  large  and  fleshy,  the  upper  lip 
is  very  much  in  the  way  of  the  air 


Publistwrs  tkewld  sand  all  mcrtoriol  for 
roviow  diroct  to  Mn.  Poor. 

column.  The  possibility  of  ever  get¬ 
ting  her  to  stretch  the  upper  lip  flat 
enough  and  still  make  the  hole  the 
correct  size  is  very  remote.  The  best 
tone  she  has  ever  produced  is  fuzzy, 
windy,  and  unreliable.  After  three 
years  of  playing  this  way,  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  improve  the  quality  of  tone 
somewhat  by  pushing  the  lower  jaw 
forward  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  overhanging  upper  lip. 

Is  this  a  rare  problem?  Not  at  all. 
It  is  presented  to  me  so  frequently 
that  I  can  only  wonder  why  instru¬ 
ments  are  handed  out  to  fourth  and 
fifth  graders  so  haphazardly. 

Here  is  case  B;  the  inability  to 


nuke  the  hole  small  enough  in  width 
and/or  height  in  order  to  direct  the 
air  colunui  correctly*.  In  nuny  cases 
this  particular  problem  can  be  solved 
if  it  is  explained  to  the  student  and 
work  is  done  with  a  mirror.  But  oc¬ 
casionally  a  student  is  found  who  sim¬ 
ply  is  not  able  to  control  his  facial 
muscles  enough  to  do  this.  Whether 
or  not  he  could  be  more  successful  on 
another  instrument  that  might  re¬ 
quire  control  of  a  different  nature, 
could  only  be  determined  by  experi- 
menution. 

These  problems,  therefore,  are 
available  in  the  majority  of  cases  if 
the  teacher  possesses  a  rudimenury 
knowledge  of  the  flute.  Unfortunately 
in  many  colleges,  the  flute  is  presented 
to  the  prospective  music  teacher  by 
“woodwind”  instructors  whose  main 
knowledge  is  of  the  clarinet.  This  is 
not  to  imply  that  a  clarinetist  cannot 
be  a  good  flute  teacher.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  are  some  who  are  excel¬ 
lent  flute  teachers,  such  as  George 
Wain  of  Oberlin  Ck>nservatory.  But 
Mr,  Wain  and  a  few  others  are  quite 
rare  and  the  tragedy  is  that  the  people 
who  are  not  sure  of  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing,  don’t  make  enough  effort  to  find 
out  more  about  this  instrument. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  idea 
(Turn  to  page  70) 


C  MUftRAY  PANITZ 

Solo  flulisf.  Utile  Orth.  Society, 
Symphopy  ol  the  Air,  Goldman  Band, 
Long  Island  Symphony. 
Faculty  Manhattan  Schoof  of  Music 


“The  new  ‘ARTLEY*  flutes  are  high  quality  products 
of  the  instrument  makers’  art.  When  asked  to 
recommend  a  flute  to  a  pupil,  my  first  choice  is 
‘ARTLEY’.’’ 
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April, 


The  ‘wearing  quality’  of  an  instrument  is 
something  you  can  neither  see  nor  hear.  For 
example,  will  the  valves  play  easily  without 
sticking  over  the  years.  Will  the  instrument  keep 
its  handsome  appearance.  Band  directors  and 
professional  artists  visit  our  factory  regularly. 
They  express  amazement  at  the  amount  of  hand 
craftsmanship  King  puts  into  every  instrument. 
Hands  like  these  make  sure  every  part  is  precisely 
made,  accurately  fitted.  Here  is  one  of  the  last 
strongholds  of  the  proud  craftsman  who  believes 
in  his  work.  Here  are  hands  that  care,  hands 
that  have  served  long  apprenticeship  to  give 
you  instruments  that  play  easier,  last  longer. 
When  investing  in  band  instruments,  for  a  school 
or  an  individual,  you  can  count  on  these  hands. 

You  can  specify  Kings  with  confidence! 
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WrUe  for  free  folder 
on  why  King  cornet*  last 
longer,  you’ll  enjoy 
a  visit  to  your 
King  dealer’s 


Wliat  will 
it  look  and 
play  like 
tomorrow? 
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Leblanc  Releases  New 

Bonade  Materials 


A  number  of  educational  aids  by 
Daniel  Bonade  have  recently  been 


of  Mr.  Bonade’s  accomplished  pupils, 
is  the  instrumentalist  on  the  record¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Landgrabe  recently  demon¬ 
strated  his  virtuosity  and  playing  skill 
during  the  National  Mid-West  Band 
Clinic,  when  he  assisted  Mr.  Bonade 
in  giving  an  informal  clinic  session 
in  the  Leblanc  suite. 

The  new  Bonade  circular  provides 
a  complete  listing  of  his  works  as  well 
as  information  and  prices  on  the 
Bonade  Bb  clarinet  mouthpieces,  lig¬ 
atures,  and  reeds. 

.\11  of  Daniel  Bonade’s  educational 
aids  and  accessories  for  the  clarinet 
are  distributed  exclusively  by  Leblanc, 
and  may  be  obtained  through  your 
local  music  dealer. 


Unique  Roth  Promotional 
Kit  on  Welle  String  Quartet 
inspires  Student  Violinists 


added  to  the  educatiofial  series  of 
Leblanc-Kenosha.  The  materials  in¬ 
clude  five  books  for  the  clarinetist, 
two  educational  recordings,  and  a 
circular  which  presents  a  short  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  Daniel  Bonade 
and  a  listing  of  his  works  for  the 
clarinet. 

Mr.  Bonade’s  educational  books 
cover  a  number  of  topics  that  are  of 
importance  to  the  serious  clarinetist. 
The  series  of  books  include:  “The 
.\rt  of  Reed  Fixing”,  “The  Clarin¬ 
etists  Com|jendium’’,  “Phrasing  Stud¬ 
ies”,  “Method  of  Staccato"  and  “Or¬ 
chestral  Studies”. 

The  educational  recordings,  enti¬ 
tled,  “The  French-American  Clarinet 
School”  and  “The  Daniel  Bonade 
School  of  Clarinet”,  have  been  a 
tremendous  success  during  the  short 
period  that  they  have  been  available. 
Both  of  these  recordings  demonstrate 
the  correct  method  of  phrasing,  ar¬ 
ticulation,  slurring,  staccato  and  tone 
studies.  Illustrated  clearly  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  are  Bonade’s  style  of  phrasing  on 
the  clarinet  and  the  proper  use  of 
dynamics  and  modes  in  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

“The  Daniel  Bonade  School  of 
Clarinet”  uses  the  “Stark  Virtuoso 
Study  No.  4”  and  parts  of  the  “Jean 
Jean  16  Modem  Etudes”  in  its  de¬ 
monstration.  Russell  Landgrabe,  one 


It's  Official:  Say  "Busher" 

After  almost  75  years  manufaauring 
fine  band  instruments,  Buescher  Band 
Instrument  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  clarify  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  company  name. 

SAY  "BUSHER' 


In  an  announcement  released  by  W. 
W.  Wagner,  Buescher  sales  manager, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  company’s 
new  catalog  and  ad  series  now  being 
prepared  for  publication  will  feature 
a  new  logo  in  which  is  incorporated 
the  phrase  “Say  Busher.” 

Mr.  Wagner  declares  that  there 
always  had  been  some  question  as  to 
the  correct  way  to  pronounce  Buesch¬ 
er.  In  an  impromptu  survey  among 
employees,  customers  and  townspeople, 
three  different  pronunciations  seemed 
most  prevalent  —  Bisher,  Booscher 
and  Busher. 

“Although  many  people  were  saying 
our  name  incorrectly,”  states  Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner,  “we  weren’t  really  too  concerned 
about  it  just  as  long  as  they  spoke 
about  Buescher.  The  real  considera¬ 
tion  behind  the  stand  for  ‘Busher’ 
{Turn  to  page  77) 


Scherl  8c  Roth,  distributors  of  fine 
violins,  has  scored  another  first  by 
developing  a  unique  promotional  kit 
for  use  by  music  educators  and  deal¬ 
ers  in  encouraging  student  violinbu 
toward  sounder  practice  habits. 

The  Roth  kit  consists  of  a  beautiful 
two<olor  17x22  inch  wall  and  practice 
room  poster  feativing  the  specucular 
string  quartet  of  Lawrence  Welk  and 
his  Champagne  Music  Makers,  heard 
and  seen  by  millions  weekly  over  the 
ABC  TV  Network.  The  poster  de¬ 
scribes  the  thorough  educational  back¬ 
ground  of  Dick  Kesner  and  points  out 
that  he  achieved  his  immense  popular¬ 
ity  only  through  diligent  study  and  a 
lifetime  of  devotion  to  his  instrument. 
Other  ouuunding  Welk  string  artists 
—  .\laddin.  Bob  Lido  and  Brilly 
Wright  —  are  featured  with  their  Roth 
Master  Violins  and  Violas. 

Two  other  promotional  pieces  com¬ 
plete  the  kit.  One  is  a  giant-size  mail¬ 
ing  card  with  a  beautiful  full  color 
reproduction  of  Kesner,  and  the  other 
is  a  flyer  which  can  be  used  as  a 
handout  or  a  mailing  piece  to  tell  the 
Dick  Kesner-Roth  story. 

Complete  information  and  sample 
copies  of  this  kit  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  for  “Kesner  Promotional  Kit,” 
Scherl  8c  Roth,  Inc.,  1729  Superior 
.\ve.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
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Do  You  Hove  A  New  Gimmick? 
Herco  May  Be  Able  To  Help 

We  received  a  unique  request  for 
assisunce  from  Herco  Producu,  Inc. 
who  distribute  a  line  of  musical  instru¬ 
ment  accessories  through  wholesale 
and  reuil  distributon  nationally.  This 
aggressive  company  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  new  and  novel  musical 
instrument  products,  accessories,  at- 
tachmenu,  gimmicks  to  be  marketed 
through  their  regular  distribution  set¬ 
up.  They  ask  that  any  band  director 
or  supervisor,  student,  musician  or 
anyone  reading  “School  Musician" 
contact  them  at  65  W.  2Srd  Street, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  with  any  ideas 
for  a  product  that  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  marketed.  The  Herco  Com¬ 
pany  guarantees  confidence  and  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  inventor  and  is  known 
in  the  industry  as  a  reliable  and 
ethical  firm.  If  you  have  an  idea  you 
would  like  to  share  with  the  industry 
or  are  looking  for  a  distributor  for 
a  product  you  contemplate  manufac¬ 
turing,  why  not  write  them  for  assist¬ 
ance? 


I  Mills  Music  Inc.  Adds 
'  Important  Catalog  to  Stock 

Mills  Music,  Inc.,  announces  the 
acquisition  of  the  entire  caulog  of 
the  music  firm  of  Jos.  L.  .Armstrong  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  distinguished  catalog  special¬ 
izes  in  Vocal  and  Choral  Music  for  the 
Catholic  Church  and  includes  such 
well-known  compositions  as;-  “Mother 
At  Your  Feet  Is  Kneeling,”  “Mass  in 
Eb”  by  Rosewig,  “On  This  Day  O 
Beautiful  Mother,”  and  many  others. 

This  acquisition  insures  world  wide 
distribution  for  such  renowned  works 
and  adds  outstanding  compositions  to 
the  diversified  caulog  of  Milk  Music. 


MPS  Has  Colored  Slides  — 
''Behind  Publishing  Scenes" 

The  Music  Publishers'  Association 
is  making  available  to  music  groups 
the  loan  of  a  series  of  60  color^ 
slides:  Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Music 
Publishing  Industry.  The  slides  are 
mounted  in  two  Airequipt  magazines 
for  easy  use  with  an  Airequipt  slide 
changer.  Program  chairmen  are  invit¬ 
ed  to  place  their  requesU  with  the 
Association  at  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  S6,  N.  Y.  Please  give  alternate 
dates. 


Do  wo  havo  YOUR  bond 
picturo  in  tho  ASBDA  filos? 


IN  CLARINETS 
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By  Dr.  Angelo  La  Mariana,  ASTA 
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Fine  Art*  Department,  State  UnlTerslty  Teacher*  Collete,  PlatUburgh,  N.  Y. 


REVIEWS 

Ensemble  Music  —  Duets 

Six  Violin  Duets  —  Ait.  Victor  Duane 
—  Pub.  Mills  Music.  Price  75^ 

The  duets  written  in  the  Folk  Song 
Idion  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are 
interesting  selections  for  players  cap¬ 
able  of  playing  in  the  third  position. 
There  is  variety  in  the  selections:  a 
jig,  reel,  hornpipe  and  airs.  Keys  A, 
G  minor  and  C  and  A  Major.  Print  is 
large  and  clear  in  score  form.  Well- 
edited  with  fingerings  and  bowings 
indicated.  GRADE  II-III. 

Beautiful  Music  for  Two  Violins  — 
Samuel  Applebaum  —  Published  in 
four  volumes  by  Belwin  at  $1.00  each 
volume. 

Volume  1  —  55  Short  selections  of 
folk  tunes  and  selections  from  the 
classics  in  the  first  position.  Basic 
bowings  are  introduced.  The  first 
section  presenu  duets  in  quarter  half 
while  the  remainder  of  the  book  intro¬ 
duces  notes  and  dotted  quarters.  Each 


•nhr*  range, 
hondsom*. 


Suorontaed  ogoinsl 
warping  artd 
cracking 


page  contains  brief  teaching  aids  for 
the  student.  Simple  double  stops  and 
Left  Hand  pizzicatto  are  introduced. 
Excellent  editing  and  print.  GRADE 
MI. 

Volume  II  40  longer  duets  in  the 
first  position  of  more  advanced  grade. 
Basic  bowings  are  continued  in  var¬ 
ious  rhythms.  The  format  of  Volume  I 
is  continued.  GRADE  I  Till 

Volume  III  —  27 '  selections  in  the 
third  position  by  famous  composers 
of  violin  literature  including  Tele¬ 
mann,  Beethoven,  I.eopold  and  W.  A. 
Mozart,  Spohr  and  Mazas.  Basic  bow¬ 
ings  as  well  as  the  spicatto  strokes  are 
presented.  Each  selection's  bowing 
problems  are  mentioned.  GRADE  II- 
III 

Volume  IV  —  20  longer  selections  in 
the  third  position  for  advanced  play¬ 
ers.  All  the  basic  btfwings  as  well  as 
the  spicatto  and  staccatos  are  present¬ 
ed  in  interesting  duets  from  the 
classics.  GRADE  III-IV. 

Beautiful  Music  for  Two  Violins 
should  be  in  every  teacher’s  library 
and  should  be  played  by  every  student 
of  violin.  The  music  chosen  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  editing  will  aid  students 
and  teachers  in  a  better  undersunding 
of  problems  of  bowing  and  styles. 
Bowings  are  explicit:  where  and  how 
much  bow  is  to  be  used.  Fingerings 
are  helpful.  Rehearsal  numbers  are 
plentiful.  Print  is  large,  clear  and  on 
heavy  stock. 

Two  Violins  and  Piano 

Sonata  —  Georgius  Benda  (1722-1795) 
—  Agents:  Boosey  and  Hawkes  — 
Price  $1.50. 

The  Trio  Sonau  is  #2  in  the  Musica 
Antiqua  Bohemica  series  published  by 
Editio  Artia  —  Prague.  The  String 
paits  are  well-edited  by  Viktor  Nopp. 
Editorial  notes  are  in  several  lan¬ 
guages,  including  English.  Obviously 
an  edition  for  students  because  almost 
every  chord  is  fingered.  The  metro- 
none  markings  of  SO  and  S6  may  be 
{Turn  to  page  72) 
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(PATCNTEO)  So** 

BASS  STAND 
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onthusiastically  rocommondod  by  toachors 

HAUSMANN  VIOLIN  OUTFIT 
$145 


An  artistic  reproduction  of  Stradivarius  or  Guaraerius, 
following  the  lines  of  the  original  masterpieces.  Ex¬ 
pertly  made  in  Mittenwald,  Germany  with  back  of 
selected  seasoned  maple  and  top  of  old  even-grained 
spruce.  Fitted  with  finest  quality  ebony  pegs,  finger¬ 
board  and  tailpiece.  The  tone  b  clear,  responsive  and 
resonant,  and  compares  favorably  with  many  higher 
priced  violins.  With  fine  quality  Lifton  plush-lined 
case  and  selected  Pernambuco  bow. 

ttrlBfBi  UstniMit* 
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LYON-HEALY 


243  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  4 
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with  a  KAY 
you  start 
them  off 
with 

the  best. 


on  basses  and  cellos  that  make  learning 
fun  . . .  and  teaching  easier  I  Each  Kay 
is  specially  aligned  to  make  it  easy  to 
finger  and  bow  . . .  specifically  sized 
for  comfortable  playing  by  all 
students— elementary,  high  school 
and  college.  Every  Kay  boasts 
laminated  construction  for 
trouble-free  use  . . .  careful 
craftsmanship  for  full,  rich  tone 
. .  .and  a  complete  guarantee  of 
full  satisfaction!  To  find  out  more 
about  Kay  school-sized  basses  and 
cellos,  write 


- 


KAY  MUSICAL  IN8TRUMINT 


CO. 


1«4»  WIST  WALNUT  STRfiT 


CHICAeO  It,  ILLINOIS 
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THE 


BAND 

READER 


TO  SUPPLEMENT  ANY 
ELEMENTARY  METHOD 


PuUidfced 

FLUTE 
Db  PICCOLO 
Ob  CLARINET 
Eb  ALTO  CLARINET 
Bb  BASS  CLARINET 
OBOE 
BASSOON 

Eb  ALTO  SAXOPHONE 
Bb  TENOR  SAXOPHONE 
Eb  BARITONE  SAXOPHONE 
Bb  CORNET 
TROMBONE 

BARITONE  TREBLE  CLEF 
BARITONE  BASS  CLEF 
Eb  HORN 
F  HORN 
BASS  (TUBA) 
BRUMS 

CONDUCTOR’S  SOORE 


INSTRUMENT  BOOKS - 1.00  EMb 

CONDUCTOR’S  SCORE _ 4.00 


I 


i 


Coordinated  by  David  Kaplan 


tlSlC 


LABORATORY 


Music  Department,  West  Texas  State  College,  Canjron,  Texas 


From  a  new  firm.  Band  Associates 
(SI  I  Reis  Avenue,  Evansville,  Indiana) 
comes  a  number  of  foreign  publica¬ 
tions.  The  two  before  us  are  recent 
editions  of  Scherzando  of  Brussels.  Mr. 
Kenneth  Berger,  director  of  the  Berger 
Band,  and  editor  of  Band  Associates, 
has  compiled  an  interesting  pamphlet. 
Editing  Foreign  Bandstrations.  This 
little  mimeographed  essay  is  available 
at  .40;  it  is  included  free  with  orders 
of  this  foreign  music. 

In  the  pamphlet  Mr.  Berger  points 
out  that  many  foreign  works  are  play¬ 
able  by  .\merican  bands  without  any 
editing  or  transposition.  However,  in 
many  cases  certain  parts  will  be  miss¬ 
ing,  transpositions  will  be  required, 
duplicate  parts  may  not  be  included. 
Interesting  to  note  is  that  there  is  as 
much  variation  in  nomenclature  and 
instrumentation  among  foreign  publi¬ 
cations  as  there  is  right  here  at  home. 
The  European  march,  adds  the  editor, 
is  slower  than  the  .American  type. 
Much  European  band  music  is  written 
for  a  brass  band;  when  American 
groups  peKorm  these  numbers  the 
brass  must  be  toned  down. 

Insofar  as  nomenclature  and  instru¬ 
mentation  are  concerned  we  notice 
several  differences.  The  Belgian  music 
I  have  before  me  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  music  here  follows  the  French 
pattern.  The  score  is  a  condensed  one 
and  in  Bb  not  C.  In  looking  at  the 


PuMMicn  should  sond  oH  comploto 
band  orrongownti  for  roviow  diroct  to 
Mr.  Kaplan. 


score  you  see  exactly  what  the  Bb 
instruments  are  playing.  The  Eb  clari¬ 
net  part  is  usually  quite  important.  If 
a  player  is  not  available  then  some 
cuing  into  the  Bb  part  must  be  done. 
Trombone  parts  come  in  both  Bb  and 
C  in  bass  clef.  Watch  the  baritone 
parts;  they  may  have  to  be  transposed 
(same  for  the  tuba).  Bugle  parts  could 
be  played  on  our  flugelhorns,  the  Eb 
soprano  bugle  cued  into  the  comet. 
There  are  other  items  but  this  gives 
the  idea  of  the  situation.  With  propier 
understanding,  editing  and  transposi¬ 
tion,  these  publications  can  be  useful. 

Mr.  Berger’s  pamphlet  is  excellent 
and  should  be  required  reading  for  all 
band  people, 

Belgique  Joyeuse  March,  by  Gustav  De 
Roeck,  Scherzando  (U.  S.  agent  Band 
Associates)  2.75,  1958. 

This  was  the  official  march  of  the  1958 
Brussel  Fair.  The  parts  are  our  regular 
march  size.  The  score  is  octavo  size 
and  in  Bb.  The  march  (6/8  and  2/4) 
is  not  difficult;  the  keys  are  concert 
Bb,  F  and  Eb.  Though  the  comet  does 
have  a  few  high  notes  (Bb)  and  the 
clarinet  some  high  F”'",  the  parts  are 
(Turn  to  page  7S) 


INSTRUCTION  BULLETIN 


HOW  TO  TAPE  RECORD  PERFORMANCES  FOR  BETTER 
RECORD  REPRODUCTION 
Write  For  Your  Copy  Today 
DEPT.  F.  CREST  RECORDS,  INC. 

220  Broadway,  Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 


:dwin  h.  morris  ^  company  inc. 

11  West  54th  Street  •  New  York  19,  N  Y 

(DWIN  H  MORRIS  (CANADA  lIMITtO 
4  Birch  Avenue  -  Toronto  7.  Ontorio  Conada 


CLINTON 

C.  H.  Coxxens,  Mgr. 

Mww»W-W  a.TA. _ 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

If  h  it  ■  potiUon  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  ean  find  it  for  yon.  Enroll  Now. 
706  Saatb  raartii  Stfsf  3Vrti  Ysof  Ciwtoa,  Iowa 
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University  Survey 


Bandmasters  Name 
Bundy  Clarinets 
Best  for  Students 


Bundy  clarinets  are  today  the  choice 
of  more  school  bandmasters  than  any 
other  brand.  This  overwhelming  pref¬ 
erence  for  Bundys  is  revealed  in  a 
nationwide  survey  just  completed  by 
Professor  Albert  D.  Haring  and  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  Wallace  0.  Yoder, 
School  of  Business,  Indiana  University. 

The  survey  questionnaire,  sent  to 
12,000  public  school  bandmasters* 
asked  respondents  to  name  the  specific 
brand  of  clarinet  they  recommend  for 
banning  students,  and  to  state  the 
reasons  for  their  choice. 

*Thit  random  sampling  covarad  approximataly  ona  Katf  of  all 
ptiblic  Junior  high  and  high  school  band  diractors  in  tha  U.S. 

44%  Recommend  Bundy 

Survey  results  reveal  that  38  different 
brands  of  clarinets  were  mentioned  by 
bandmasters  with  some  bandmasters 
recommending  several  brands,  and 
others  recommending  one  brand  ex¬ 
clusively.  Of  all  respondents,  44%  rec¬ 
ommended  Bundy  clarinets  to  their 
students,  a  figure  almost  one-third 
greater  than  the  next  brand.  Equally 
impressive  are  the  figures  which  show 
that  of  all  respondents,  a  remarkable 
22.7%  named  Bundy  as  the  only  clari¬ 
net  they  recommend  for  use  by  begin¬ 
ners.  In  this  respect,  Bundy’s  popu¬ 
larity  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
second  place  brand. 

Worth  particular  mention  is  the  fact 
that  Bundy  Resonites  account  for  more 
than  94%  of  the  total  Bundy  votes— 


with  the  remainder  going  to  Bundy 
wood,  even  though  the  two  instru¬ 
ments  are  identical  except  for  material. 
This  heavy  preference  for  the  Bimdy 
Resonite,  a  plastic  clarinet,  is  doubly 
significant,  since  many  wood  clarinets 
were  named  in  the  survey,  including 
several  which  are  considerably  higher 
priced. 

Bundy  Best 

Musically,  Mechanically 

In  a  chart  summarizing  the  reasons 
why  bandmasters  preferred  a  particu¬ 
lar  clarinet  (see  below).  Haring  and 
Yoder  show  that  even  though  Bundys 
cost  less  than  many  competing  brands, 
they  are  rated  better  instruments  by 
a  wide  margin. 

A  glance  at  the  summary  figures 
shows  a  remarkably  heavy  preference 
for  Bundys  in  the  critical  areas  of 
intonation  and  tone  quality.  Obviously, 
bandmasters  regard  Bundys  as  supe¬ 
rior  in  musical  quality  to  any  other 
student  clarinet  of  any  kind. 

From  a  mechanical  standpoint  the 
figures  reveal  that  Bundys  have  almost 
no  competition.  That  they  are  the  most 
durable,  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
where  inexpert  student  handling  is  in¬ 
volved,  is  conclusively  sho%vn  by  the 
four-to-one  preference  for  Bundy  over 
the  next  most  popular  brand,  and  a 
more  than  three-to-one  margin  over 
the  third  most  popular  brand. 


RIASONS  FOR  RANDMASTIRS*  RICOMMINDATIONS 

(ysfcmlBf  •!  Istal 

Tom  Eom  of 


Prico 

Inlonallon 

Quality 

OurabiKly 

Ploying 

Bundy 

12.7% 

13.7% 

11.3% 

19.4% 

10.1% 

Brand  B 

4.0% 

7.6% 

5.0% 

4.2% 

3.3% 

Brand  C 

4.6% 

7.2% 

3.7% 

6.1% 

1.7% 

Brand  D 

1.4% 

2.2% 

1.5% 

1.4% 

1.4% 

Brand  E 

2.5% 

1.8% 

1.0% 

1.0% 

.9% 

Albort  Haring,  loft,  Frofosior  of  Morkoling,  and 
Wailoco  O.  Yodor,  Assoctoto  ProfotMr  of  AAor- 
koting.  School  of  Businott,  Indiana  UnivonHy, 
who  colloboratod  on  tho  Mrvoy  profoct. 


Further,  bandmasters  regard 
Bundys  as  the  easiest  to  play  of  all 
student  clarinets.  This  “must”  for  a 
beginner  instrument  is  another  Bundy 
strong  point,  as  shown  by  the  three- 
to-one  and  five-to-one  margins  over 
the  next  two  brands. 

Bandy  a  Seliner  Product 

Bundy  clarinets  are  made  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  H.  &  A.  Selmer  Inc.,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana.  Their  scale,  based  on 
that  of  the  celebrated  Selmer  clarinet, 
provides  a  purity  of  tone  and  intona¬ 
tion  that  comes  amazingly  close  to  fine 
artist  instruments.  Key  posts  are  extra 
high  for  better  leverage.  Keys,  shaped 
for  maximum  fingering  ease,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  rugged  to  withstand  roughest 
use.  Rods,  screws,  and  springs  are 
stainless  steel  to  resist  corrosion,  give 
smoother  action.  The  Bundy  Resonite’s 
body,  made  of  an  exclusive  formula 
plastic,  is  considered  ideal  for  an  all- 
weather  clarinet  because  moisture  can¬ 
not  crack  it,  nor  will  heat  or  cold 
seriously  affect  it.  Recent  tests  show 
this  material  has  more  flexural 
strength,  more  tensile  strength,  more 
impact  strength,  more  compressive 
strength  than  any  other  plastic  clarinet 
material,  to  better  resist  the  effects  of 
careless  student  handling. 

These  Bundy  features  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  progress  faster,  he4>  the  band¬ 
master  build  better  beginning  bands. 
The  survey  results  leave  little  room  to 
dispute  this,  or  Selmer’s  claim  that 
Bundys  are  the  world’s  largest  selling 
clarinets. 

• 

For  infornnition  about  the  complete 
family  of  Bundy  Resonite  Bb,  Eby  Alto 
and  Bass  clarinets,  write  directly  to 
H.&  A.  Selmer  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
Dept.  HA\ 
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write  for  your  free 
copy  of  the  most 
complete  easy-to-use 

DRUM 

CATALOG 

ever  published . . . 


featuring  the  new... 


HogETA 

DRUMS  with 

SWIV-O-MATIC 

everything  you  need  for 
school  use  .  .  .  drums,  equip¬ 
ment,  accessories,  including 
the  new  Swiv-o-Matic  Leg 
Rest 

60  pages,  big  and  colorful 
.  .  .  with  every  item  clearly 
numbered  and  priced 


write  Rogers  Drums,  744  Bolivar, 
Cleveland  15,  Ohio 


Hercuition  inttructor,  5S9I  Broadmoor  Drive,  Littleton,  Colorado 


SOLO  PREPARATION 
Contest 

How  can  one  who  is  interested  in 
solo  performance  best  prepare  himself 
to  present  a  musical  (>erfurmance? 
What  basic  concepts  are  needed  that 
will  give  the  soloist  an  insight  into 
musical  performance? 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  the 
soloist  should  have  acquired  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  preparatory  technique 
at  his  level  of  development  to  execute 
that  which  is  on  the  printed  page. 
From  a  musical  point  of  view  the 
soloist  should  have  acquired  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  instruction  at  his  level 
to  play  the  printed  page. 

Choice  of  a  solo/s  should  come  as 
a  result  of  directed  and  guided  instruc¬ 
tion  (a  culminating  point  of  concom¬ 
itant  learning  in  instruction  and  not 
as  an  end  in  itself).  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  consider  two  or  three  solos  that  will 
express  this.  The  reasons  are  obvious: 
(1)  to  increase  and  strengthen  the 
knowledge  of  concomitant  learning 
values,  (2)  sustain  interest,  and  (3) 
broaden  the  repertoire. 

If  an  accompanist  is  necessarv, 
choose  one  who  will  work  well  with  the 
soloist  and  the  private  instructor.  .\ 
solo  with  accompaniment  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  rehearsed,  with  the  accompanist 
understanding  what  part  she  plays  in 
supporting  the  soloist  for  musical  per¬ 
formance.  Each  must  give  sufficient 
time  for  the  needed  ensemble  re¬ 
hearsal  before  performance  presenta¬ 
tion.  Above  all  else,  the  accomptani- 
ment  must  be  rhythmically  and  music¬ 
ally  apt.  In  the  case  of  a  piano  accom¬ 
paniment  the  pianist  must  be  a 
musically  matured  performer  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  accompan¬ 
iment  techniques. 

To  depart  from  the  text  a  moment, 
in  the  case  of  the  snare  drum  soloist, 
is  he  to  be  trained  principally  as  a 
rudimentalist  or  as  a  musician?  Can 
one  perform  as  a  rudimentalut  and 
not  play  musically?  YES!  Can  one  per¬ 
form  musically  and  not  play  rudimen- 
ully?  YES  and  NO!  Just  what  part 
does  rudimental  execution  play  before 
solo  performance  in  contest?  How 
much  weight  should  be  put  on  nidi- 
menul  execution  in  comparison  to  the 
sight  reading  following  the  solo  per¬ 
formance? 


Pwbliihan  (kovid  Mud  all  Malarial  for 
roviow  diroct  to  Mr.  Sowroy. 


Before  trying  to  answer  this  at  this 
time  and  getting  much  involved  with 
it.  the  snare  drum  soloist  should  pre¬ 
pare  rudimentally,  to  perform  from 
memory  and  rudimenully  those  rhyth¬ 
mical  patterns  which  employ  any  of 
the  26  rudiments  that  are  contained 
within  the  solo.  Also  to  be  prepared 
to  read  at  sight,  rhythmical  units, 
rhythmical  patterns,  cadential  phrases, 
time  signatures,  musical  markings,  and 
terms. 

When  the  solos  are  prepared  and 
final  choice  is  made,  tape  record  the 
solo  and  accompaniment  (if  there  is 
an  accompaniment).  Study  it  for  mus¬ 
ical  context,  rhythmical  accuracy,  and 
technical  perfection.  Then  “dig  in” 
and  go  about  making  necessary  im¬ 
provements;  begin  memorization.  Try 
writing  the  solo  down  from  memory, 
if  you  feel  you  have  it  completely 
memorized.  Do  your  memorization  on 
a  phrase  by  phrase  approach,  putting 
first  two  phrases  together  then  three 
and  etc.  -  ORGANIZE' 

Once  sou  are  prepared,  perform  the 
solo  frequently  before  groups  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  contest  presentation.  De¬ 
velop  confidence,  poise,  mental  imag- 
«r\,  and  musical  consistency. 

Time  permitting,  lay  said  solo  and 
jjerfomiance  aside  for  a  week  and 
return  to  the  solo,  “fresh,"  three  to 
five  davs  before  the  contest  event.  In 
place  of  the  solo,  do  as  much  reading 
of  new  material,  review  the  other  solos, 
and  practice  rudimenul  warm-ups  for 
controlled  consistency. 

In  the  case  of  snare  drummers,  know 
whether  you  are  to  sling  your  drum 
or  if  a  stand  is  permissable  and  what 
other  protocol  takes  place  at  your 
contest  event  site.  Find  out  what  will 
be  required  of  you  beside  your  solo 
performance.  Rudiments?  Sight  Read¬ 
ing?  This  goes  for  the  tympanist  and 
the  marimbist.  Scales?  Rolls?  Tuning 
of  Intervals?  Sight  Reading?  Take 
nothing  for  granted.  Assume  you’ll  be 
required  at  your  stage  of  development, 
to  respond  to  that  commanded  of  you 
by  your  adjudicator. 

THE  END 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


MARCHING  BAND 

USES 

SLINGERLAND^DRUMS 


Conductor  CondMctor 


The  University  of  Michigan  Marching  Band,  William  D.  Revelli,  Director,  is 
one  of  the  finest  university  bands  in  the  nation.  Uncompromising  standards 
of  musicianship  in  both  marching  and  playing,  together  with  emphasis 
on  detail  and  the  unusual  in  its  halftime  shows,  have  earned  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Band  the  enviable  reputation  which  it  holds. 

ALL  SLINGERLAND  DRUMS  ARE  NOW 
SUPPUED  IN  TRIPLE-CHROME  PLATE. 

Nickle  has  been  discontinued  because  it 
tarnishes  so  easily.  Chrome  plating  costs 
slightly  more,  but  it  stays  bright  and  shiny 
and  will  save  you  the  constant  work  of 
polishing  nickle. 

Their  Marching  Band  Percus¬ 
sion  Section  uses: 

5-No.  660F  Chrome  12"  x  15"  "Harr" 

Model  Parade  Drums  Al 

2-No.  660FT  Chrome  12"  x  15" 

"Harr"  Vertical  Tenor  Drums 
2-No.  613  Chrome  10"  x  28"  "Harr" 

Model  Scotch  Drums  ^ , 

2— No.  1700F  Chrome  12"  x  18"  shot"  counte 
Tenor  Tymps.  oniforimi 

NASMUW.HAnMOMl  2  pr.  No  1119  20"  Concrt  Band  EITT'!:; " 

N«.  UOf  IX"  X  IS"  Cymbals  .van  taiuion. 


JAMES  D.  SAUMON 

AmI.  ProfMter  of  Por- 
cussioa,  Uidvorsity  of 
Mkkigoo.  Mr.  Solwoo 
b  oho  o  Momhor  of 
iho  SXngorlond  Advis¬ 
ory  loord. 


Ttio  booutiful  now  SLINGERLAND  "RIM 
SHOT"  COUNTERHOOP  sovot  your  sticks 
and  uniforinsl  Ttiis  hoop  is  also  S0% 
strongor  than  any  othor  hoop  on  tho  mar* 
kot  —  which  guarantoos  longer  life  and 
•von  tension. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  FINEST  .  .  .  SPECIFY  SLINGERLAND 


SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG  AND  RUDIMENTAL  WAU  CHART 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 


1325  Belden  Ave. 


Chicago  14,  III. 
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to  pop  up 
your  bond! 

Free  to  Band  Directors,  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  Purchasing  Com* 
mittees,  our  new  28-page  colw 
catalog  of 

Stanbury  Uniforms 

Elegant  new  styles  of  famous 
Stanbury  quality,  now  at  new 
low  prices  .  .  .  new  award 
jackets,  shakos,  ac- 
cessories,  etc.  Send 
for  your  copy  today! 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 

Librarian  and  Audio-Vianal  Coordinator,  Helix  High  School,  LaMeaa,  Califomia 


Books 

Garrett,  Alien  M.  "An  Introduction 
to  Research  in  Music."  Index,  1&9 
pages.  Published  by  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Price  $3.25  or  paper  ■ 
$2.25. 

.\n  up-to-date  text  for  studenu  in 
fourth  year  of  college  or  advance  work. 
It  is  a  concise  survey  of  the  scope  and 
methods  of  musicology,  with  study 
aids,  suggested  topics  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  and  bibliography  at  the  ends  of 
chapters.  Coverage  includes  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  music  and  their  higher  organ¬ 
ization  (texture,  form,  performance, 
and  so  on);  the  philosophies,  methods, 
and  sources  of  music  history;  compara¬ 
tive  musicology,  and  the  auxiliary 
sciences  of  acoustics,  psychophysiology, 
and  aesthetics.  It  u  a  direct  and  clear 
guide,  with  much  help  to  student  and 
instructor.  Highly  recommended  for 
the  serious  student  and  the  interested 
teacher. 

Goldberg,  Isaac.  "George  Gershwin: 
a  Study  in  American  Music."  Illustra¬ 
tions  with  index.  387  pages.  Frederick 
Ungar  Publishing  Co.,  105  East  24th 
St.,  N.  Y.  10.  $5.50 

.\  classic  (first  published  *  in  1931) 
among  the  Gershwin  books  and  de¬ 
serving  of  its  present  amplication  and 
republication  with  supplement  and 
discography.  Goldberg  was  a  friend  of 
Gershwin,  but  no  indulgent  biograph¬ 
er.  He  was  fairly  objective.  To  know 
one’s  Gershwin  it  will  always  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  this  firsthand  account 
into  consideration.  It  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  superseded.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Jablonski,  Edward  &  Stewart,  Law¬ 
rence  D.  "The  Gershwin  Years."  In¬ 
troduced  by  Carl  Van  Vechten.  Illus¬ 
trations  with  index.  313  pages.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday,  October  1958. 
J6.95. 

Another  book  on  the  life  of  George 
Gershwin.  This  is  a  very  attractive 
book.  It  is  the  only  one  to  tell  in  some 
detail  of  Ira’s  life  and  work,  and  his 
partnership  with  George.  The  authors 
have  brought  into  the  picture  friends, 
family  and  associates  of  both  Gersh¬ 
wins.  Excellent  illustrations,  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings,  facsimiles  and  so  on. 
Highly  recommended. 


Racord  and  Film  Componii  tiiould 
wnd  HMSorial  diroct  to  Mr.  Franlowd 


Recordings 

Holidays  for  Percussion.  The  New 
York  Percussion  Trio.  One  12  inch 
LP  disc  Vox  Recording.  FX-25740  LP 
$3.98,  Stereo  disc  STFX-25740.  $4.98. 
Contents:  "Turkey  in  the  Straw”; 
"Yankee  Doodling”;  "Lazy  Holiday”; 
“Easter  Parade”;  “Drummer’s  Holi¬ 
day”;  “Sleigh  Ride”;  “Hallowe’en 
Witch  Hunt”;  “Festa  Brasiliera”; 
“Jingle  Bells  Samba”;  “Mexican 
Honeymoon”;  “Parade  of  the  Wooden 
Soldiers.” 

(Turn  to  page  76) 


Dopt.  B,  120  West  Brooks 
Broolrfiold,  Missouri 


7  Your  greatest  choice  of 
brilliant  designs  and  superb 
fabrics  —  marked  by  the 
^  distinction  and  fine  tailor- 
jw  ing  Kclaimed  for  over  80 
f  years. 

'  Just  out!  NEW  color  cata¬ 
log  sent  free  on  request  to 
Bwd  Directors.  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  Purchasing 
Committees. 

THi  PICHHIIMER  MOS.  CO. 
to  Yoars  of  Unifanii  Loodarship 
CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 


CATALOBi 

Writ*  for  now, 
full  color  tfylo 
book  No.  472, 
ovoiloblt  wHb* 
oof  chor9g  to 
bond  diroctort. 


•  Export  Toilorliif 

•  Fair  Prkos 

•  Fall  SoloctloH 

•  Original  Doslgas 

W«  tubteriba  to  tha 
Coda  of  Etbictof  IhaNo- 
Ironol  Asieciotion  of 
Uniform  Monuf  octwrors  of 
whidi  wo  ora  mambar*. 

DeMoulinBTOS&M 

1070  S.  4th  St. 


•  Greenville,  Illinois 


THE  "BUY"  WORD 

FOR  ^ 

BAND  UNIFORMS  ^ 

Comporo  our  volvat  for 
styling,  fobrics,  workman- 
skip  and  fit.  Only  tka 
bast  is  good  onoogk  for 
you .  Catalog,  samplas 
and  pricos  witkoul  obli¬ 
gation. 

H.  I.  WEIMAN  B  SONS 

Dopl.  S.  1417-33  Vina  St. 


BANDS 

and 

ORCHESTRAS 


ol  nacosiary  skotchas. 

Our  89th  Yoor — Thanks  to  Youl 


Dopt.  O,  823  S.  Wabash  Avo. 
Chicago  5.  Illinois 


t 


mnd  pmck»d  <1 

with  id»ma  HBMHI  SMMCdNMr  IH 

to  pop  up  I  B 

your  bond! 

Free  to  Band  Directors,  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  Purchasing  Com¬ 
mittees,  our  new  28-page  color 
catalog  of 

Stanbury  Uniforms 

Elegant  new  styles  of  famous 
Stanbury  quality,  now  at  new 
low  prices  .  .  .  new  award 
jackets,  shakos,  ac- 
cessories,  etc.  Send 
for  your  copy  today! 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 

Librarian  and  Audio-Viaual  Coordinator,  Helix  High  School,  LaMeta,  California 


Books 

Garrett,  Allen  M.  “An  Introduction 
to  Research  in  Music."  Index,  169 
pages.  Published  by  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Price  $3.25  or  paper 
$2.25. 

.\n  up-to-date  text  for  students  in 
fourth  year  of  college  or  advance  work. 

It  is  a  concise  surv’ey  of  the  scope  and 
methods  of  musicology,  with  study 
aids,  suggested  topics  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  bibliography  at  the  ends  of 
chapters.  Coverage  includes  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  music  and  their  higher  organ¬ 
ization  (texture,  form,  performance, 
and  so  on);  the  philosophies,  methods, 
and  sources  of  music  history;  compara¬ 
tive  musicology,  and  the  auxiliary 
sciences  of  acoustics,  psychophysiology, 
and  aesthetics.  It  is  a  direct  and  clear 
guide,  with  much  help  to  student  and 
instructor.  Highly  recommended  for 
the  serious  student  and  the  interested 
teacher. 

Goldberg,  Isaac.  “George  Gershwin: 
a  Study  in  American  Music.”  Illustra¬ 
tions  with  index.  387  pages.  Frederick 
Ungar  Publishing  Co.,  105  East  24th 
St..  S’.  Y.  10.  $5.50 

.\  classic  (first  published  .in  1931) 
among  the  Gershwin  books  and  de¬ 
serving  of  its  present  amplication  and 
repubiication  with  supplement  and 
discography.  Goldberg  was  a  friend  of 
(k‘rshwiii.  but  no  indulgent  biograph¬ 
er.  He  was  fairly  objective.  To  know 
one’s  Gershwin  it  will  always  l>e  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  this  firsthand  account 
into  consideration.  It  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  superseded.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Jablonski,  Edward  &  Stewart,  Law¬ 
rence  I).  “The  Gershwin  Years."  In¬ 
troduced  by  Carl  fan  Vechten.  Illus¬ 
trations  with  index.  313  pages.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday,  October  1958. 
‘6.95. 

.\nother  book  on  the  life  of  George 
Gershwin.  This  is  a  very  attractive 
book.  It  is  the  only  one  to  tell  in  some 
detail  of  Ira’s  life  and  work,  and  his 
partnership  with  George.  The  authors 
have  brought  into  the  picture  friends, 
family  and  associates  of  both  Gersh¬ 
wins.  Excellent  illustrations,  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings,  facsimiles  and  so  on. 
Highly  recommended. 


Racord  and  Film  Companiot  should 
sand  motariol  diraci  io  Mr.  Fraalond 
tor  Raviaw. 


Recordings 

Holidays  for  Percussion.  The  New 
York  Percussion  Trio.  One  12  inch 
LP  disc  fox  Recording.  I'X-25740  LP 
$3.98,  Stereo  disc  srEX-25740.  $4.98. 
Contents:  "Turkey  in  the  Straw"; 
"Yankee  Doodling";  "Lazy  Holiday"; 
“Easter  Parade";  "Drummer’s  Holi¬ 
day”;  “Sleigh  Ride”;  "Hallowe’en 
Witch  Hunt”;  “Festa  Brasiliera”; 
"Jingle  Bells  Samba”;  “Mexican 
Honeymoon”;  “Parade  of  the  Wooden^ 
Soldiers.” 

(Turn  to  page  76) 


Dept.  B,  1 20  West  Brooks 
Brookfield,  Missouri 


7  Your  greatest  choice  of 
brilliant  designs  and  superb 
fabrics  —  marked  by  the 
^  distinction  and  fine  tailor- 
'f3  ing  Kclaimed  for  over  80 
/  years. 

'  Just  out!  NEW  color  cata¬ 
log  sent  free  on  request  to 
Band  Directors,  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  Purchasing 
Committees. 

THI  FICHHIIMIR  BROS.  CO. 
10  Yoort  of  Uniform  Loodorthip 
CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 


•  FImM^IoIs  TckJklOQl 

•  Expert  Teiloring  writ,  for  «.w. 

•  Fair  Prices  full  color  ttylo 

•  Fell  Seleetiae 

wren  eeiwTien  ..  wiih- 

•  Originol  Designs  out  chorg.  lo 

...  ...  .  ^  bond  difKtori, 

'“Am''****  i***  U  »«»'«»«'  odminif. 

Codoof  eth.c.of  fhoNo-  end 

•  lonol  Attociotion  or  ,  .* 

Uniform  Monufocturort  of  J  P«rcho»ing  cem- 
which  wo  oro  mombort. 

DeMoulin  bros.  Tea 

1070  S.  4th  St. 


Greenville,  Illinois 


THE  “BUY"  WORD  ^ 
FOR 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

Comporo  our  voluot  for 
styling,  fobria,  workman- 
ship  and  fit.  Only  tho 
host  is  good  onough  for 
you  Catalog,  somplos 
and  pricos  without  obli- 
gotion. 

H.  I.  WEIMAN  ft  SONS  H 

Dopt.  S.  1427-33  Vino  St.  iR 

Philodolphio  2,  Po.  V 

Tho  Houso  of  “Uniform"  Satisfaction 


UNIFORMS 

for 

BANDS 

and  j 

ORCHESTRAS  i 

ToN  us  whfrt  you  hovo  in  B 
mind,  and  wo  will  submit 
ol  nocossory  tkotchos. 

Our  89th  Yoor — Thanks  to  Youl 


Dopt.  O.  823  S.  Woboth  Avo. 
Chicago  S,  Illinois 


M  wiU  be 


yoa  jpM  ipHiiiumiit 
ftL  win  add  pride  arid  satieCa^^i^  to  fa 
r  beauty  to  bdiptd! 


BAND  DIRECTORS:  You  are  cordially  invited  to  accept  a 
free  eubacriptiim  to  Holton’e  mapiane.  The  Fanfare, 
devoted  to  inftHinative  artidee  of  istereit  to  every* 
one  in  tti^  flolH  of  muaic  edoeidiaii.  Bead  ua  your 
name,  addreaa  and  tearhing  poriAfos  on  a 
poatciurd  today!  n 


-VS. 


Drum  Major  and  Twilling  Adjudicator,  2249  Norfolk,  Apt.  B,  Houston  6,  Texas 


Last  month,  the  discussion  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  whistle  commands  for 
right  and  left  flanks  as  executed  by 
the  drum  major.  Since  many  of  you 
are  now  in  the  process  of  preparing 
for  the  drum  majoring  you  will  be 
doing  next  Fall,  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  month  with  a  description 
of  the  whistle  commands  for  the 
right  and  left  columns. 

The  command  will  be  described  in 
complete  detail  for  the  right  column 
(RC)  and  diagrams  for  both  the  right 
and  left  column  are  shown. 

The  whistle  column  command  may 
be  given  either  while  marking  time, 
or  it  may  be  given  as  a  step-off  while 
the  band  is  standing  still,  or  it  may 
be  used  to  step-off  from  marking 
time.  Normally,  however,  it  is  better 
not  to  give  the  command  from  the 
still  position  since  it  is  more  difficult 
for  the  members  of  the  organization 
to  maintain  adequate  alignment.  The 
well  organized,  experienced  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  able  to  execute  the  com¬ 
mand  from  any  position. 

The  column  movement  turns  the 
organization  ninety  degrees  and  does 
not  change  the  relative  position  of 
any  member  in  the  group.  Thus  if  a 
band  were  marching  North  and  a 
right  column  was  executed,  after  the 
movement,  it  would  be  going  East, 
and  every  member  in  the  group 
would  be  in  the  same  relative  posi- 


Raodan  should  sand  all  cerratpondanca 
diract  to  Mr.  Zorbock. 


Fiiiast  Imported, 
OU-Foshionad 
Assorted 
English  Toffoas 
Sinca  1884 


Fig.  2.  Obliqua  typa  column  movamant. 


tion  to  every  other  member  as  he  was* 
before  the  turn. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  col¬ 
umn  turns.  One  is  appropriately 
called  the  ’'wheel*'  column  (see  Figure 
1),  and  the  other  is  called  the 
“oblique"  column.  (See  Figure  2). 

In  the  wheel,  the  front  rank  begins 
the  turn  one  count  after  the  whistle 
of  execution.  For  example,  for  a  left 
column,  on  the  first  step  after  the 
whistle  of  execution,  the  man  on  the 
far  left  makes  a  90°  arc  to  the  left. 
In  turn,  when  each  succeeding  rank 
reaches  the  line  where  the  first  rank 
executed  the  turn,  they  begin  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  turn.  Thus  each  rank  begins 
the  turn  on  exactly  the  same  line  as  the 
first  one  did.  Note  also  the  left  guide 
is  the  only  person  in  the  rank  who 
{Turn  to  page  45) 


8andi,  Choral  Groups,  Lodgas  ond  Clubs 
ora  aorning  axtro  monay  .  .  .  for  instru- 
mants,  uniforms,  trips.  This  is  tha  aosy  way 
to  sail  studants,  porants  and  businass  poo- 
pla.  Mouth-watering,  fina  quality  toffaas 
from  England's  most  famous  mokor  sinca 
1884  .  .  .  baautifully  pockogad  .  .  .  corn- 
plate  "fund-raising"  plans  brochura  FREE. 
Your  sansotionol  monay-makars  ora: 

7  w.  tea  AtsarM  Tstfcs  sails  far  SOS  sack 
9^4  sc.  kas  Ckssslats  CsssrsC  Tsftss  Sails  far 
Ste  sack 

I  Ik.  tia  fllM  altk  Aissrtsa  Tsttss  aaCs  far  $1 
saamiaatlaa  at  2  keaaa  aaC  I  tIa  ($2  Cask) 
all  kallverlca  ara  aaataca  aalC 


Dapt.  SM-4 

Nancy  Bantlay,  Fund  Raising  Advisar 
S.  L  Kayo  Co.,  Inc,  150  Spring  St.,  N.Y.  12 

□  I  am  anclosing  $1  for  7  oz.  box  As¬ 
sorted  Toffaa  and  614  oz.  box  Chocolate 
Covarod  Toffaa 

and 

□  I  am  anclosing  $1  for  1  lb.  tin  As¬ 
sorted  Toffaa. 

You  wiH  sand  information  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  I  anclosa  S .  cosh  to  covar  tha 

abova.  (No  C.O.D.  or  Stamps) 

NAME  . . . . 


Unit  yjmiTic  af  Sxicuriotj. 


ORGANIZATION 


ttut  MM£tJ  aF  FmcunohJ  U  Civtu 


ZONE 


STATE. 


Fig.  1.  Whoal  typa  column  movamant. 


Valubic  Free  Offer  to  Baod  Directors: 

For  a  limited  time  —  complete  GOLDMAN 
BAND  1968  concert  repertoire  and 
procram  notes,  in  bound  edition. 

Write  Gretsch,  Dept.  G-A. 


GRETSCH 

The  Fred.  Gretsch  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept,  sm-439  60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  Now  York. 

Cooesnon  Trumpet.  Comet.  Trombone.  Bell  Front  Baritone,  Bell  Front  Alto.  BBs  Bass,  £>>  Bass  •  WRITE  FOR  COUESNON  BRASS  CATALOG 


YOUR  BEST 
BRASS  INVESTMENT. 

COUESNON 

Band  Instruments 
Made  in  Paris,  France 


The  Couesnon  trademark  signifies  130  years  of 
manufacturing  skill. 


For  all  their  special  custom  features 
and  outstanding  musical  qualities, 
Couesnon  band  instruments  are  priced 
with  your  budget  in  mind. 


Couesnon  instruments  are  famous  for  their 
matchless  tone  and  technical  perfection.  Made  of 
the  finest  French  brass,  to  conform  to 
American  band  requirements,  they  are  products 
of  artist-designer  and  master  craftsmen 
collaboration  through  every  stage 
of  manufacture. 


PublMi«n  tiiowld  Mitd  all  malarial  for 
roviow  dirocl  to  AAr.  Organ. 


?ing.  Feather  Light  Finger 
ressure  Releases  Vertical 
Lock. 

•  Friction  Collar  Holds  Desk 
At  Any  Angle 

Ask  Yowr  Dealer  For  Special  School  Prices 


am 

tur 


April.  195P 


School  Stand 

Designed  Exdushreiy  For  School  Use. 

•  Rolled  Hedges  Around  Desk 
Give  Added  Strength 

•  Thumblock  Automatically 
Locks  Desk  To  Tube 

•  No  Took  Needed  To  As¬ 
semble 

•  Simple  Height  Adjustment- 
No  Thumb  Screws  —  No  Slip- 


I  g  This  past  summer  while  attending 

I  my  regular  engagements  at  our  Band 
Camps  I  had  many  questions  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  necessity  of  harmonic 
knowledge  for  players  of  single  toned 
instruments.  In  other  words  —  How 
j  important  is  it  for  the  single  toned 
i  instrument  player  to  have  a  harmonic 

I  background? 

In  checking  back  over  our  DOUBLE 
REED  CLASSROOM  column.  I  find 
I  wrote  something  in  line  with  this 
about  a  year  ago. 

.  As  a  basis  upon  which  to  express 
;  our  observation  in  reference  to  this 
j  point;  allow  me  to  quote  my  statement 
I  made  a  year  ago.  Quote:  better 

understanding  of  music  performance, 
especially  performers  upon  single 
I  toned  instrumenu  such  as  all  wind 
I  playing  instruments,  lies  in  the  knowl- 
'edge  or  development  of  two  principal 
factors:  1)  The  melodic  line  itself  (The 
melody  or  tune)  and  2)  the  harmonic 
structure  fthe  harmony)  accompanying 
the  melodic  line.”:  Unquote. 

[  To  help  clarify  our  thinking  and 
listening,  the  two  mentioned  factors 
will  always  be  found  in  two  distinct 
lines.  The  melodic  line  runs  horizon¬ 
tally  from  left  to  right,  while  the  har¬ 
monic  structure  runs  perpendicularly, 
always  figuring  from  bottom  upwardly 
(more  commonly  referred  to  as 
chords).  Both  factors  are  found  within 
each  respective  scale  and  are  basic 
requisites  for  composition, 
i  Here,  one  might  ask,  and  rightly  so, 
Iwhat  has  requisites  for  composition 
7got  to  do  with  playing  music  after  it 
i  has  been  compo^?  I  have  only  one 
I' answer  —  ^4  thorough  knowledge  of 
f  basic  requisites  for  composition  are 


<r7^. 


also  basic  requisites  for  good  perform¬ 
ance.  Music  goes  further  than  just 
mere  sound.  Just  to  learn  to  blow  our 
instrument  is  not  sufficient  for  good 
music  performance.  The  melodic  line 
must  be  expressive  in  accordance  with 
its  character.  The  harmonic  structure 
must  be  in  tune  within  itself  and  its 
melody.  Both  must  concede  to  tonal 
balance  in  respect  to  the  character  of 
the  music  performed.  I  am  certain 
that  your  better  performers  profession¬ 
ally  will  all  have  a  certain  knowledge 
of  harmonic  structure  behind  them 
and  they  hear  both  horizontally  and 
perpendicularly  (melodically  and  har¬ 
monically). 

Many  high  schools  include  a  good 
course  in  theory  and  harmony.  Should 
it  be  an  elective  course  one  should 
find  time  to  elect  it.  Books  on  the 
subject  found  in  your  school  library 
could  enlarge  your  understanding  of 
the  subject. 

In  complement  to  producing  tone 
on  our  instrument,  counting  our  time 
correctly,  in  order  to  play  in  our  band 
or  ensemble,  a  student  will  benefit 
from  a  study  of  basic  principles  per¬ 
taining  to  the  structure  of  musical 
{Turn  to  page  71) 


Director,  Bob  Oivan  Studios,  842  South  Franklin,  Denver  2,  Colorado 


By  Bob  Organ 


^.Acclaimed  by  Top  (Artists  as 
^ \America*s  Finest 

LesHer  ■‘ryHMfuwaM 


WOODWINDS 


f|  LESHER  WOODWIND  CO. 


REBO  MUSIC  Publications 
for  Wind  Instruments, 

Solos,  Ensembles,  Choirs 

421-25  E.  Alaowdo  Awe.,  Oenver  9,  Colo. 


KRAUTH  AND  BENNINGHOFEN 

HAMIITON,  OHIO 
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SO  GOOD! 


All-New  Buescher  Cornets,  Trumpets  and  Trombones... 
Improved  Inside  and  Out. ..to  Meet  Today’s  Demand  for  Big,  Full  Tone 


New  standards  of  high  quality,  new  beauty  in  design,  new  ease  of  jdaying! 
You'll  hear,  see  and  feel  all  this  in  the  new,  all-new  Buescher. 


New  valves  with  stainless  steel  springs  for  quiet,  fast,  dependable  perform¬ 
ance.  New  unitized  mouthpipes  for  instant  response.  New  achievenients  in 
tuning  that  virtually  eliminate  flat  D  and  other  intonation  faults. 


FREE!  New  catalog. 
Jott  write  and  say 
you  want  one! 


Don’t  take  our  word  for  it!  See,  hear  and  play  the  all-new  Buescher  yourself 
. . .  and  you'll  agree  “You  Never  Heard  It  So  Good!” 


:  “You  Never  Heard  It  So  Good!”  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Elkhart,  Indian* 

MaktfM  0/  tif  WPgm  '4O0r,  th»  *400”,  tAe  AmUTOCmAT  and  ACAOmtAY  Finn  Band  /natnnmmda 
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Robes  for  Your  Choir 


[~|  Rob*  Styi*$ 

n  Swatch*t  of  moloriol 
for  fobric  and  color 

send  □  W*'r*  int*r*tl*d  in 
N*w  Robot 

for  n  R*condition*d,  ut*d. 
Robot 

eOtOlOj  QPulpHGown 

n  Conftmiation  Robot 

n  Hov*  roprotonlativ*  wHh 
tomplot,  phono  for  op* 
pohdniont. 

E.  R.  MOORE  CO. 

269  Normwi  Avo^  irooAlyn  22,  N.  Y. 

932  Dakin  $•„  Chka«o  13,  M. 
isti  N.  All.t«n<r.  St.,  Lm  Aafakt  29,  Calll. 


BENTLEY  A  SIMON^Hg 
qiMlity  CHCIR  ROBES^M 
hive  set  the  standard  ^ 
of  excellence  ever 
since  1912.  Custom- 
tailored  of  fine  fabrics, 
for  your  lasting  enjoyment. 
PULPIT  ROBES,  too,made 
in  the  same  quality  way. 

Writ*  for  catalog 
0^2 


BENTLEY  & 
SIMON  in. 


CHORAL 

ROBES 

A  largo  soloclion  of 
fabrics  and  colors;  ox- 
coHont  worlimansliip; 
roasonobl*  pricos. 
Writ*  for  catalog  and 
santplos. 

DeMovlin  Bros.  A  Co. 

1080  So.  Fourth  Stroot 
Groonvillo,  Illinois 


By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


Choral  Music  Director,  Joliet  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Joliet.  Illinois 


Music  For  Mon's  Voices 

.About  once  ever\'  two  years  we  de- 
\%te  an  entire  column  to  some  of  the 
better  and  more  interesting  ocuvos 
for  boys’  glee  clubs.  (Perhaps  we 
should  say  men’s  glee  clubs;  because 
in  some  of  this  music,  you  sure  can’t 
send  a  boy  in  to  do  man’s  job.) 

We  have  noticed  an  interesting 
trend  in  the  issuing  of  new  (Ktavos 
for  male  voices;  many  of  them  are 
coming  out  in  three-part  arrange- 
i  ments,  for  two  tenors  and  one  bass- 
baritone.  We  don’t  know  just  what 
this  indicates;  but  if  the  trend  is  au¬ 
thentic,  we  can  start  rejoicing  about 
the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  more 
tenors  than  basses  available.  What 
really  is  worth  rejoicing,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  arrangers  ttxiay  are  writ¬ 
ing  for  men’s  voices  in  an  interesting 
and  musically  worth-while  style;  and 
you  will  be  able  to  spot  this  in  the 
I  music  we  are  about  to  review.  .\s  usu¬ 
al,  the  publishers  are  most  generous 
in  supplying  free  sample  copies.  If 
you  will  write  to  them  for  a  review 
copy  and  mention  the  fact  that  you 
saw  the  review  in  this  column,  most 
^  publishers  are  quite  happy  to  accom- 
j  modate  your  request. 

Git  Along,  Ol'  Paint 

The  past  two  years  have  brought  an 
I  unusually  large  number  of  good  west- 
I  ern  songs.  Perhaps  the  popularity  of 
j  western  programs  on  TV  has  some- 
i  thing  to  do  with  it,  but  whatever  the 
!  reason,  this  look  back  into  them  thar 
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rolling  hills  should  make  many  a 
men’s  chorus  or  boys’  glee  club  happy. 

1.  ROLLISG  HILLS,  TTBB,  with 
piano  accompaniment,  words  and  mu¬ 
sic  by  Don  Gustafson.  Octavo  #S12- 
40414,  published  by  Theodore  Presser 
Co.,  Byrn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 

Here’s  the  western  sky,  rolling  prai¬ 
rie,  purple  sage,  and  coyotes  crying 
all  wrapped  up  in  an  easy  four-paj't 
arrangement  that  should  make  lx>th 
director  and  chorus  polish  up  the  old 
saddle.  Not  many  spurs  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  It’s  all  open  prairie,  and 
the  accompaniment  clop-clopts  along 
just  like  the  background  music  in  one 
of  them  thar  TV  westerns.  Good  num¬ 
ber;  good  arrangement. 

2.  LONESOME  WHISTLES,  TTBB, 
words  and  music  by  Merrill  Ostrus 
and  James  Leyden.  Octavo  ACAl-7057, 
published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  62 
Cooper  Square,  New  York  S,  New 
York.  25^ 

This  original  piece  is  one  of  four 
recorded  by  Cabot  records  in  the  al¬ 
bum,  SONGS  OF  THE  RAILRO.AD. 
(CAB-50S)  The  composers  have  done 
an  unusually  good  job  of  capturing 
the  lonesome  and  yet  steady  sound  of 
the  railroad.  It’s  got  the  standard  “O 
bury  me  out’’  in  the  poetry,  but  this 
time  the  poor  maverick  wants  to  be 
laid  out  near  the  railroad  track  so’s  as 
he  can  hear  the  clickety-clack  and  the 
lonesome  whistle  as  the  train  goes  by. 

Piano  accompaniment  adds  much  to 
this  arrangement.  Voice  parts  are 
easy  and  can  be  performed  by  almost 
any  chorus  of  men  or  boys.  Would 
make  a  fine  grouping  with  other  songs 
such  as  ’Tve  Been  Workiiq;  on  the 
Railroad”  or  “Wabash  Cannonball.” 

3.  COWBOY  CAROL,  TTBB,  A 
Cappella,  words  and  music  by  Cecil 
Broadhurst,  arranged  by  Malcolm 
Sargent.  Published  by  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  11,  New  York.  40t 

This  is  either  the  biggest  spoof  on 
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Nothing  leas  than  The  Lowrey  can  bring  such  vibrant  life  to  your 
playing  ...  no  other  instrument ...  no  other  organ.  Your  trained 
ear  will  tell  you  this  the  very  first  time  you  sit  down  at  The  Lowrey. 

It  is  more  than  just  a  happy  accident  that  the  sound  of  The 
Lowrey  is  so  beautifully  different.  This  organ  is  the  product  of  30 
years  of  research  and  study.  For  three  decades,  dedicated  men  of 
music  and  science  worked  tirelessly  to  perfect  The  Lowrey  before  it 
was  ever  produced  in  quantity. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  superiority  of  The  Lowrey  is  achieved 
through  simplicity  rather  than  complexity.  The  Lowrey  produces 


its  tones  purely  electronically,  with  a  minimum  of  moving  parts. 

The  Lowrey  is  tonally  stable  and  remarkably  trouble  free.  Also, 
The  Lowrey  is  surprisingly  inexpensive.  You  can  own  one  of  these 
superb  instruments,  complete  with  percussion,  for  as  little  as  S995. 
Your  Lowrey,  dealer  will  be  happy  to  arrange  a  trade-in  and  easy 
time  payments.  The  Lowrey  Organ  Company,  7373  N.  Cicero, 
Lincolnwood,  Chicago  46,  Illinois. 
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seems  the  poor  guy  had  married  a  gal 
named  Betty  Hague,  and  to  rhyme  a 
word  with  that  last  name,  you  know 
what  she  was! 

Here’s  an  easy,  happy  tune  for  male 
voices  that  rollicks  along  in  a  lively 
6/8  tempo.  A  splendid  concert  num¬ 
ber  —  especially  when  you  use  the 
added  spoken  dialogue.  Cute  tune, 
clever  arrangement;  a  natural  for 
either  quartet  or  chorus. 

5.  Me  CORDIS  MENAGERIE,  four 
vivariations  for  TBB  twices.  A  Cap- 
pella,  words  by  David  McCord,  music 
by  Irving  Fine.  Published  by  Milb 
Music,  Inc.,  1619  Broadway,  New 
York  19,  New  York 

a.  Vulture  Gryphus  . 254 

b.  Jerboa  . 20< 

c.  Mole  . 20^ 

d.  Clam  . 254 

David  McCord  is  a  well-known 

.\iperic7n  humorist  who  has  delighted 
soj.  hi'ticated  readers  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  His  poems  are  often 
found  in  the  New  Yorker  and  other 
periodicals  that  feature  rather  unu¬ 
sual,  and  clever  poetry. 

McCORD’S  MENAGERIE  presents 
four  male  chorus  numbers  written 
(TBB)  for  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  on 
its  100th  anniversary.  The  music  is 
not  difficult  but  needs  close  attention 


cowboy  music  that  has  ever  been  writ¬ 
ten,  or  the  great  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent 
(Yes,  the  famous  English  symphony 
conductor)  got  his  cowboy  leamin’ 
from  riding  too  many  English  fox 
hunts. 

.Actually,  the  arrangement  is  easy 
and  quite  well  done;  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  tune  was  meant 
to  be  anything  but  a  serious  attempt  to 
make  cowboy  music.  It’s  a  Christmas 
piece,  although  it  could  be  done  any 
time  of  the  year. 

Dig  there  words: 

There’ll  be  a  new  world  beginnin’ 
from  t’night! 

(Pink-a,  ping,  pang,  pong) 

When  I  climb  up  to  my  saddle 
Gonna  take  Him  to  my  heart! 
There’ll  be  a  new  world  beginnin’ 
from  t’night. 

(Pink-a,  ping,  pang,  pong) 

For  a  really  deep  chuckle,  which  wc 
feel  sure  everyone  at  Oxford  had  over 
this  tune,  you  ought  to  get  this  one 
right  away. 

4.  JOHNNY  SANDS,  TTBB,  A  Cap- 
pella,  arranged  by  Charles  Touchette. 
Octavo  #1130,  published  by  Mills  Mu¬ 
sic,  Inc.,  1619  Boradway,  New  York 
19.  New  York.  254 
This  is  the  saga  of  a  "Joe”  named 
Johnny  who  had  a  nagging  wife.  It 


to  rhythm.  It’s  loaded  with  delight¬ 
ful  poetry  ("Let  us  pondor  the  Con¬ 
dor/  A  subjea  not  cultural,  but  very 
vultural.’’) 

Each  one  of  these  numbers  is  pub¬ 
lished  separately  and  is  more  fun  than 
a  picnic.  Both  director  and  chorus 
will  have  a  ball  with  this  rather  off¬ 
beat  musical  zoo. 

6.  HUSH  TO  PEACE,  TTB,  by 
Thomas  Ame  (1710-1778),  edited  by 
Ralph  Hunter.  Octavo  #775,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lawson-Gould  Music  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  Sale 
Selling  Representative,  New  York.  254 

You  might  remember  the  wonder¬ 
fully  rollicking  English  madrigal, 
"Which  is  the  propereu  day  to  sing?", 
written  by  Dr.  Ame.  This  fine  com¬ 
poser  has  left  us  many  evidences  that 
indicate  he  thoroughly  understood  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  top-quality  vo¬ 
cal  writing.  Ralph  Hunter,  the  editor. 
i.<  also  no  slou^  when  it  comes  to 
abating  with  vocal  music.  He  has 
trained  many  a  chorus  for  the  world’s 
finest  conductors,  and  at  present  he  is 
Director  of  Choral  Music  at  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  in  New  York. 

This  three-part  old  English  glee  is 
a  lovely,  sweet-sounding  piece  with  a 
rather  misleading  title.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  opposite  of  war,  and 
perhaps  the  title  would  better  read. 
“Hush  to  Peace  Each  Ruder  Wind". 

This  is  lovely  music,  but  needs  two 
good  tenor  sections  and  a  great  deal 
of  artistry  to  do  it  well. 

7.  SHE  IS  MY  SLENDER,  SMALL 
LOVE,  TTBB,  by  Eric  H.  Thiman. 
Octavo  #10671,  published  by  G. 
Schirmer  (Curwen  Edition).  20^ 

One  of  Eric  Thiman’s  new  and 
lovely  pieces  for  male  voices.  Not  es- 
]>ecially  difficult;  the  mood  is  cast  in 
a  tender  love  theme.  Perhaps  the  only 
tricky  aspect  of  this  number  is  the 
continuous  change  of  time  signature. 

Very  nice  love  song,  and  we  can  al¬ 
ways  use  one  more  of  those. 


CHORUS  RISERS 


We  call  your  attention  to  several 
other  new  issues  published  by  Law¬ 
son-Gould  Music  Publishers  and 
edited  by  Ralph  Hunter.  We  will  not 
comment  in  deuil  about  them— rath¬ 
er  merely  list  them.  All  are  interest¬ 
ing,  top-notch  arrangements,  and  if 
you  have  a  male  chorus  or  a  boys’  glee 
club  and  are  looking  for  good  ma¬ 
terial,  we  suggest  you  write  for  review 
copy. 

(1)  STREETS  OF  LAREDO,  Octavo 
#777.  254 

(2)  JACK  WAS  EVERY  INCH  A 
SAILOR,  for  unison  chorus  and  bari¬ 
tone  solo  with  piano  accompaniment, 
optinal  string  bass,  bass,  and  drum. 

(Turn  to  page  49) 
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idea,  sharpened  with  the  authority 
that  comes  from  long  personal  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  art  of  producing  fine 
al  groups. 

The  other  chapter  headings  are: 
Presenting  a  New  Choral  W,ork.  Flat¬ 
ting,  Dynamics,  Tempo,  Rhythm, 
Blend  and  Balance,  Diction,  Vowels, 
Consonants,  Dipthongs,  Tone  Color, 
Staging,  Criteria  for  Selection  of 
Choral  Music,  Audio  Aids,  Program 
and  Performance  Suggestions. 

If  you  want  a  digest  of  fundamen¬ 
tals  that  really  puts  it  on  the  line, 
this  is  the  best  investment  you  will 
make  in  a  long  time. 

2.  GUIDING  CHILDREN’S 
GROWTH  THROUGH  MUSIC  by 
L.  Eileen  McMillan.  Published  by 
Ginn  and  Co.,  Statler  Building,  Bos¬ 
ton  17,  Massachusetts.  246  Pages.  $4. 

This  book  is  written  for  those  who 
believe  that  the  purpose  of  music  in 
education  is  the  enrichment  of  all 
children’s  lives.  Just  as  other  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  elementary  school  are  for 
all  children,  so  must  music  be  for  all 
the  boys  and  girls.  And  if  music  is  for 
all  children,  then  it  must  be  for  all 
teachers. 

Thus  the  book  continues  present¬ 
ing  once  again  the  viewpoint  of  Dr. 
James  L.  Mursell,  to  whom  the  book 
is  dedicated. 


Author  McMillan,  obviously  at 
home  with  her  philosophy,  her  sub¬ 
ject,  and  her  materials,  presents  a 
well-written  and  well-documented 
book. 

3.  MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  by  Robert  Evans  Nye  and 
Vernice  Trousdale  Nye.  Published  by 
Prentiss-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey.  290  Pages.  ^.35. 

A  splendid  new  book  for  teachers 
of  music  in  the  elementary  grades; 
one  of  those  fine  volumes  that  really 
helps. 

The  book  is  subtitled  “An  Activi¬ 
ties  Approach  to  Music  Methods  and 
Materials”  and  dedicated  “To  the 
Authors  of  Basal  Music  Series  Who 
Have  Made  a  Major  Contribution  to 
Music  Education”.  It  is  a  how-to-do-it 
book  loaded  with  techniques,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  materials. 

Each  chapter  deals  with  a  different 
aspect  of  music  education  for  elemen¬ 
tary  grades:  Teaching  Rhythms, 
Teaching  Melody,  Teaching  Singing, 
Teaching  Listening,  etc. 

Author  Robert  Evans  Nye  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  School  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Oregon;  Vernice  Trous¬ 
dale  Nye  works  in  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Oregon. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  every¬ 
one  who  teaches  music  to  children. 


Books  That  Help' 


1.  THE  CHORAL  CONDUCTOR’S 
HANDBOOK  by  Walter  Ehret.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Cor¬ 
poration,  136  West  52  Street,  New 
York,  New  York.  55  pages.  }2. 

The  really  top-notch  choral  con¬ 
ductors  are  usually  so  busy  making 
beautiful  music  that  they  just  don’t 
want  to  take  the  time  to  tell  how  they 
do  it.  Consequently,  choral  directors 
who  write  books  about  their  trade  are 
often  the  reasonably  successful  “pro¬ 
fessors”  who  have  the  time  to  docu¬ 
ment  their  experience. 

The  most  usual  result,  of  course, 
is  an  impressive,  brainy  treatise 
touched  in  cotton-dry  academic  lan¬ 
guage  that  critics  hail  as  a  “significant 
contribution  to  the  field”.  In  this  type 
of  book,  nothing  is  “used”  —  it’s  al¬ 
ways  “utilized”;  blend  is  called  “ho¬ 
mogeneity  of  vocal  tone”;  and  bad 
technique  is  a  “pernicious  practice”. 

If  all  this  sounds  like  someone  beat¬ 
ing  an  unhappy  drum,  that’s  exactly 
what  it  is.  Choral  conducting  books, 
by  the  Ph.  D.  sundard,  are  often  an 
esoteric  and  bewildering  opus  under¬ 
standable  only  by  those  who  do  not 
need  such  a  book. 

Now  that  dreary  drum  can  be 
traded  for  one  with  neon  lights  and 
pounded  loud  and  long  for  Walter 
Ehret’s  new  book,  THE  CHORAL 
CONDUCTOR’S  HANDBOOK.  Not 
since  Ivan  Kortkamp’s  100  THINGS 
A  CHOIR  MEMBER  SHOULD 
KNOW  has  a  book  of  this  type  been 
offered  for  the  conscientious,  average, 
hard-working  chorus  director. 

Mr.  Ehret  and  his  publishers  have 
had  enough  of  long-winded,  erudite 
epistles.  In  sixteen  short  chapters,  the 
author  packs  an  enormous  amount  of 
choral  know-how  in  punching  concise 
sentences  that  reveal  a  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  the  procedures  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  choral  art. 

For  example,  the  first  chapter  is  en¬ 
titled  Rehearsal  Procedures,  and  the 
first  paragraph  starts  out  with  three 
words  in  capital  letters:  START  ON 
TIME.  Each  statement  that  follows, 
dealing  with  some  other  aspect  of 
the  rehearsal,  is  numbered.  Each  is 
stated  concisely,  clearly,  and  positively. 
“This  is  the  way  to  do  it”,  says  Au¬ 
thor  Ehret  as  he  piles  up  idea  upon 


ANOTHER  FIRST!  The  ori{inal  space- 
savMf  portable  Peery  Foldiag  Risen 
have  done  it  a|aiii,  this  time  with  the 
new  euhisne  steel  sigiport  leg  that 
reinfortes  the  center  of  your  new  Peeiy 
Riser  giving  it  added  strength  and  add¬ 
ing  yean  to  its  life  of  service  to  you. 
Of  course,  bolts  at  ALL  points  of  stress! 
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Th«  full-throal«d  trombonM  of  th«  N«th«rlan<it  No¬ 
tional  Bond  or*  famous  for  Ihoir  mojostic  chorokt. 


Ttio  oupkonium  and  boritono  saction  of  this  mog- 
nificont  brass  band  plays  with  tha  grootost  of  artistry. 


known  for  its'  sonorous  full  ton*. 


All  Band  Directors  will  be  interested  in  reading  about  the  May  tour  of 


The  Netherlands  National  Band 


Of  The  Salvation  Army 


By  Major  Richard  E.  Holz 
Bandmaster,  New  York  Staff  Band 
New  York  City,  New  York 


A  huge  crowd  upwards  from  5,000 
had  filled  every  seat  and  surged  and 
squeezed  into  the  standing  room  area 
of  .\lkmaar’s  ancient  “Great  Church.” 
The  hushed  but  excited  whispers  hint¬ 
ed  that  this  was  to  be  a  great  occasion. 
It  had  to  be  to  get  the  Hollanders  out 
of  their  cozy  homes  on  such  a  bitter 
cold  November  Sunday  afternoon. 
I'hroughout  the  entire  summer  Alk- 
maar,  noted  for  its  famous  cheese 
market  and  as  a  popular  tourist  spot, 
had  been  busy  with  the  secular  cele¬ 
brations  of  the  700th  anniversary  of 
its  founding.  But  now  the  tourist  sea¬ 
son  was  over  and  the  citizens*  own 
sacred  Thanksgiving  observance  for 
700  glorious  years  was  at  hand.  For 
months  a  united  chorus  of  450  select¬ 
ed  voices  had  been  rehearsing  and  to 
climax  the  occasion  the  renowned 
Netherlands  National  Band  of  The 
Salvation  Army  from  Amsterdam  and 
its  brilliant,  young  conductor,  Bernard 
Verkaaik,  had  been  engaged. 

As  the  musicians  took  their  places 
on  the  specially  constructed  platform 
and  risers  in  the  church  chancel  the 


brilliant  maroon  and  griy  festival 
uniforms  and  glistening  silver  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  bandsmen  contrasted 
colorfully  with  the  more  sombre  toned 
gowns  of  the  chorus  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  From  the  very  first  item  on 
the  program,  a  traditional  Dutch 
chorale,  sung  with  tremendous  power 
and  deep  emotion,  it  was  evident  that 
this  was  no  ordinary  church  concert. 
The  choral  work  was  of  the  highest 
order  but  never  had  I  heard  a  band 
with  such  a  fine  sense  of  style  —  class¬ 
ical  style.  The  normal  limitations  of 
brass  instruments  were  transcended 
as  the  clear-toned  bandsmen  handled 
with  apparent  ease  and  finesse  such 
classics  as  the  Jeremiah  Clarke  —  Pur¬ 
cell  Trumpet  Voluntary  and  Schu¬ 
bert’s  Symphony  in  B  Minor  (Un¬ 
finished). 

Modern  works  were  also  played 
including  superb  writings  by  Eric  Ball 

of  En^and  and  Erik  Leidzen  of  New 
York.  It  was  here  that  the  Bandmas¬ 
ter’s  deep  understanding  of,  and 
sensitivity  to  the  best  in  music  was 


revealed  for  the  baud  played  the  most 
intricate  rhythmic  figures  and  in¬ 
volved  harmonies  with  utter  clarity, 
tunefulness  and  verve.  This  was  their 
delight  —  the  new  and  adventurous  — 
befitting  a  band  founded  as  late  as 
1947. 

To  cap  this  mountain-top  experi¬ 
ence  the  chorus  and  band  united 
under  Bandmaster  Verkaaik’s  baton  to 
present  the  most  thrilling  perform¬ 
ances  I  have  yet  heard  of  the  great 
vocal  classics,  Mozart’s  Gloria  from 
the  12th  Mass,  Franck’s  150th  Psalm, 
and  Handel’s  Hallelujah  Chorus  from 
the  Messiah.  It  was  then  that  I  under¬ 
stood  the  comment  of  that  greatest 
of  music  critics,  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
who  wrote,  "Had  the  B.B.C.  Orchestra 
and  The  Salvation  Army’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Suff  Band  been  within  Han¬ 
del’s  reach  the  score  of  ‘Messiah’ 
would  have  been  of  a  very  different 
specification.  The  music  would  not, 
and  could  not  have  been  better,  but 
the  instrumentation  would  have  been 
richer  and  more  effective.” 

If  there  is  another  brass  band  that 


can  be  compared  favorably  with  the 
Hollanders  it  would  have  to  be  the 
International  Staff  Band  of  London 
so  beloved  by  Shaw. 

As  the  great  crowd  slowly  filed  out 
of  the  church  it  was  evident  on  the 
kindly  Dutch  faces  that  they  had  been 
deeply  stirred  and  lifted  in  spirit, 
ready  to  face  the  uncertain  future 
with  courage  and  faith. 

At  the  next  engagement  it  was  my 
privilege  to  guest  conduct  this  great 
band  and  experience  its  tremendous 
flexibility  and  responsiveness.  Their 
soloists  on  each  of  the  major  brass 
instruments  were  more  than  compe¬ 
tent  with  Trombonist  William  Drost 
being  truly  ouutanding. 

My  investigations  during  the  few 
hours  remaining  of  my  delightful  visit 
revealed  something  of  the  secret  of 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  Netherlands  Na¬ 
tional  Band  to  such  high  attainment 
for  an  amateur  group.  1.  Bandmaster 
Bernard  Verkaaik  is  a  highly  dedicat¬ 
ed  musician.  He  is  a  most  competent 
pianist,  a  composer  of  lofty  music 
(over  40  published  compositions),  and 
an  excellent  teacher  and  conductor. 
2.  The  personnel,  limited  to  35  lead¬ 
ing  players,  has  been  selected  from 
the  ranks  of  56  Salvation  Army  Bands 
in  the  Netherlands.  Each  man  is  an 
enthusiast  for  the  best  in  music  and 


service  in  addition  to  being  a  stellar 
p>erformer  on  his  particular  instru¬ 
ment.  3.  The  band  also  performs  as 
a  male  chorus.  This  training  greatly 
bolsters  the  band’s  excellent  intona¬ 
tion  as  well  as  its  lovely  phrasing.  4. 
The  band  keeps  busy  with  regularly 
scheduled  rehearsals  ten  months  of  the 
year  and  carries  a  heavy  schedule  of 
engagements.  The  discipline  of  the 
group  is  laudatory  —  no  absenteeism 
or  tardiness  is  permitted  and  plenty 
of  capable  replacements  are  available. 

large  percentage  of  the  men  serve 
as  bandmasters,  assistant  conductors, 
and  choir  directors  in  various  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  Corps  throughout  Holland. 
5.  The  band  has  toured  England  twice 
since  1951,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
(1956),  Denmark  and  Sweden  (1953), 
and  Belgium  (1952,  1957).  It  also 
broadcasts  regularly  from  prominent 
Dutch  radio  stations,  has  recorded  for 
Phillips  and  Telefunken  and  has  been 
filmed  for  television  documentaries 
and  other  releases.  6.  The  bandsmen 
are  of  the  highest  order  of  musicians. 
Their  Salvation  Army  volunteer  serv- 
ice  is  a  complete  way  of  life.  Although 
they  earn  their  livelihood  at  secular 
jobs,  as  a  result  of  their  staunch  faith 
in  God  and  love  for  humanity,  their 
own  time  is  given  freely  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  great  cause. 


Cover  Photo 

This  months  covnr  photo  is  of  th« 
Salvation  Army's  3S  piocn  Nothorlands 
National  Band  which  will  tour  tho 
Unitnd  Statns  and  Canada  for  tho  first 
timo  during  May,  1959.  Tho  all  brass 
band  undor  tho  diroction  of  Bandmastor 
Bornard  Vorkaaik  has  tourod  oxton- 
sivoly  in  Europo  and  tho  British  Islos. 
It  has  ployod  command  porformoncos 
for  royalty  and  has  prosontod  concerts 
in  somo  of  Europe's  greatest  cathedrals, 
os  well  as  bringing  the  classics  to  the 
dingiest  tenement  streets  of  many  large 
cities. 

The  Editors  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  recommend  that  all  band  direc¬ 
tors  check  the  itinerary  of  this  band 
closely,  and  if  possible,  arrange  to 
have  their  own  school  bands  attend  the 
concert  which  is  scheduled  nearest  their 
vicinity. 


Editor's  Note 

While  on  a  guest  conducting  and 
speaking  tour  on  behalf  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  Bands  in  Northern  Europe 
during  the  Autumn  of  1954,  Major 
Richard  E.  Holt,  author  of  this  article, 
and  bandmaster  of  the  Army’s  famous 
New  York  Staff  Band,  ‘‘discovered” 
the  remarkable  Netherlands  National 
Band  of  Amsterdam,  a  new,  elite,  all 
(Turn  to  page  45) 
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of  the  SALVATION  ARMY  BAND,  Bernard  Verkaaik,  Bandmaster 


Svensko  Dogbladet,  Stockholm,  Sweden—"  ....  enjoyed  the  blended  and 
cultivated  tone  of  this  extra-ordinary  wind  orchestra  and  the  high  standard 
of  its  repertoire.  The  conductor  is  a  connoisseur  as  well  as  artist." 
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120  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  1959  North  Carolina 
Intra-Collegiate  Band 

From  time  to  time  this  page  has 
directed  your  attention  to  the  increas¬ 
ed  activity  throughout  the  United 
States  as  regards  the  intercollegiate 
band  program.  This  month  we  wish 
to  feature  the  contribution  of  the 
members  of  the  Ck>llege  Band  Direc¬ 
tors  National  Association  who  live 
and  work  in  North  Carolina.  On 
January  10,  1959,  in  Concord,  North 
Carolina,  they  presented  the  1959 
North  Carolina  Intra-Collegiate  Band 
with  Leonard  B.  Smith  as  Guest  Con¬ 
ductor  and  Cornet  Soloist. 

The  program  presented  at  the  end 
of  the  two-day  event  was  as  follows: 

Rakociy  March  {Damnation  of 

Faust)  .  Berlioz-Smith 

Marriage  of  Figaro 

Overture . Momrt-Slocum 

Antiphony  for  Winds .  Kechley 

Intermission 

Carnival  of  Venice . arr.  Clarke 

Leonard  B.  Smith,  Cornet 
Marvin  Wigginton,  Conductor 


Selection  (The  Music  Man)  ..  Wilson 


March— The  Traveler .  Smith 

Prelude  and 

Love  Death . Wagner-Godfrey 

The  instrumentation  of  the  select 
band  was; 

Flute-Piccolo  .  8 

Oboe  .  3 

English  horn  .  I 

Bassoon  .  3 

Soprano  clarinet . 23 

.\lto  clarinet  .  4 

Bass  clarinet  .  4 

Contrabass  clarinet  .  2 

.\lto  saxophone  .  2 

Tenor  saxophone .  1 

Baritone  saxophone .  1 

Comet  .  8 

Trumpet  .  2 

French  horn  .  6 

Trombone  .  6 

Euphonium  . 4 

Bass  tuba  .  5 

String  bass  .  2 

Percussion  .  6 
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The  program  for  the  two  days 
might  prove  enlightening  to  others 
anticipating  the  organization  of  such 
an  event. 

Friday,  January  9 

5:0U-6:00  p.m.  Registration  and  get- 
acquainted  hour.  Hotel  Concord. 

6:00  p.m.  Dinner.  Hotel  Concord 
Ballroom,  Host,  Kidd-Frix,  Leonard 
B.  Smith,  Guest  Speaker  and  Cornet 
Soloist,  Mary  Iris  Goodman,  Accom¬ 
panist. 

8:30  p.m.  Bandmasters  Band— Read¬ 
ing  session  of  new  publications.  Band 
Room— Concord  High  School. 

10:00  p.m.  Social  Hour— Hotel  Con¬ 
cord. 

Saturday,  January  10 

9:00  a.m.  College  students  and  late 
arrivals  register  Band  Building,  Con¬ 
cord  High  School. 

9:45-11:15  a.m.  Full  rehearsal  Intra- 
collegiate  Band,  Leonard  B.  Smith 
conducting.  Auditorium,  Concord 
High  School. 

12:00  noon  Lunch— Band  members 


By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A.,  C^.D^.A. 

A  Saction  Dorolad  ExchisiTaly  to  tha 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


CBONA  SICTUtE  OF  THE  MONTH  .  .  .  W*  talut*  ltii«  month  our  South  Division  and  tho  Bob  Jonus  Univunity  Symphonic  Band,  composud  of  sixty- 
fivu  mumburs,  undor  tho  diroction  of  J.  R.  Edwards.  Two  othor  mombors  of  tho  focuhy  of  tho  School  of  Fino  Arts,  Jamos  Conloy  and  Paul  Littioy, 
aro  assistant  conductors.  Tho  Symphonic  Bond  shown  horo  on  tho  stogo  lift  in  tho  Unhrorsity's  3,000  capacity  Rodohoovor  Auditorium,  locatod  in 
Gfoonvillo,  South  Carolina,  porforms  sovoral  timos  ooch  somostor  in  band  concorts  and  appooraneos  on  tho  othor  UnivorsHy  musical  programs 
such  os  tho  hour-long  socrod  and  dossical  concort,  tho  vospor  programs  prosontod  ovory  Sunday  oftomoon,  and  tho  annual  Commoncomont  Concort. 
Othor  Bob  Jonos  Univorsity  instnimontal  musk  groups  indudo  tho  symphony  orchostra  which  porforms  in  concorts  and  in  choral  porformancos 
such  os  tho  productions  of  tho  Univorsity  Opora  Association;  tho  marching  band;  and  numorous  small  onsomblos  such  os  brass  choirs,  string  quortots, 
otc.  Noto:  MmIo  and  writo-up  supplied  through  Roger  Danez,  Univorsity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  South  Division  Roprosontotivo,  Committoo  on 

Publk  Relation^  Collogo  Band  Directors  Notional  Association. 
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the  guests  of  Kidd-Frix.  Music  Com¬ 
pany-Boys’  Club,  North  Spring  Street. 

1:30-3:15  p.m.  Full  band  rehearsal, 
Auditorium,  Concord  High  School. 

3:15-3:45  p.m.  Coke  break.  Music 
Building. 

3:45-5:00  p.m.  Full  band  rehearsal. 
Auditorium,  Concord  High  School. 

7:30  p.m.  CONCERT  -  1959  North 
Carolina  Intra<oUegiate  Band,  Leon¬ 
ard  B.  Smith,  Conductor  and  Comet 
Soloist. 

The  participating  bands  were: 

Appalachian  State  College,  Charles 
1..  Isley,  Jr.,  Director. 

Catawba  College,  Marvin  Wiggin- 
ton.  Director. 

Davidson  College,  Frank  West,  Di¬ 
rector. 

Duke  University,  Paul  Bryan,  Di¬ 
rector 

East  Carolina  College,  Herbert  Car¬ 
ter,  Director. 

North  Carolina  State  College,  Ro¬ 
bert  A.  Barnes,  Director. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Her¬ 
bert  Fred,  Director. 

Woman’s  College  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Miss  Sara  Holroyd, 
Director. 

Robert  A.  Barnes.  Bandmaster  at 
North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  serves  the  College 
Band  Directors  National  Association 
as  Sute  Chairman.  Sponsor  for  the 
event  was  The  Kidd-Frix  Music  Com- 
fiany,  Inc.,  of  Concord,  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

BAND  STAND  congratulates  the 
college  bandmasters  of  North  Carolina 
for  organizing  this  event.  We  trast 
that  it  was  so  successful  that  plans 
are  already  underway  for  next  year! 

First  P*rformanc«  By  Colleg* 
Bands 

(continued  from  the  November  1958 
issue) 

#1 17.  Ruth  Lewis  —  Diverse  Dances  — 
first  performance,  July  18,  1958,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Wind  Sinfonietta,  Walter  C. 
Welke  conducting,  on  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Contemporary  Music  Concert. 

The  four  movements  are  I.  Andante, 
legate;  II.  Like  a  Country  Dance;  III. 
Dance  of  the  Deads;  IV.  Waltz  (Bur¬ 
lesque).  The  composer  is  a  graduate 
student  in  composition  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington. 

#118.  Shirley  Munger  —  Badinage- 
Suite  for  Chamber  Band  —  first  per¬ 
formance,  July  18,  1958,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Washington,  by 
the  University  of  Washington  Wind 
Sinfonietu,  Walter  C.  Welke  conduct¬ 
ing,  on  the  Twelfth  Annual  Con¬ 
temporary  Music  Concert. 


The  four  movements  are  I.  Frolic; 
11.  Romance,  HI.  Walu;  IV.  Promen¬ 
ade.  Miss  Munger  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Washington  and  is  now 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Santa  Barbara  College.  She  was 
formerly  piano  soloist  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  Band. 

(to  be  continued  in  future  issues) 

THE  END 


Organ  Talk 

By  Monty  and  Fran 


Moatj  Irrlnii  and  Frances  Wood  are  two 
outstanding  professional  oraanists.  Thar 
are  versaole  at  both  the  pipe  and  alee* 
tronle  tjrpe  organs.  They  are  equally  versed 
in  classical,  secular,  and  popular  muaic. 
Readers  of  tnelr  column,  or  mnae  pnWIshers 
nugr  write  direct  to  these  two  arttsts  by 
addressing  tbelr  letters  or  material  for  re¬ 
view  to:  Monty  Irving.  717  Oneida  St.. 
JoUet,  minoU  .  .  .  TbeEdltor. 


From  Shapiro,  Bernstein  8c  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  come  two  folios  for  organ 
we  would  like  to  pass  on  to  you  this 
month: 

(1)  Solo  Time  Series 

11  Superlative  Hits  For  Wurlitzer 
Organ  Arranged  by  Louis  Hol¬ 
lingsworth. 

This  is  a  great  cross  section  of  pop¬ 
ular  sund^s  presented  in  a  simple 
form  and  includes  the  words  of  these 
old  favorites  —  the  range  is  from  Trail 
of  the  Lonesome  Pine  to  Beer  Barrel 
Polka.  Price  $1.50. 

(2)  Celebrity  Collection  for  Conn  Or¬ 
gans,  Vol.  3  Arranged  by  William 
McMains. 

While  this  folio  is  also  presented  in 
a  simple  form  there  is  quite  a  bit 
more  to  do  with  the  left  hand  than  is 
generally  written  out.  The  range  of 
selections  (and  there  are  11  in  this 
folio  too)  are  such  as  Red  Sails  In  The 
Sunset,  White  Cliffs  Of  Dover,  Way 
Down  Yonder  In  New  Orleans,  etc. 
Price  $1.50. 

•  •  e 

There  is  one  thing  that  seems  to 
stand  out  noticeably  in  all  the  folios 
coming  from  the  publishers  a  joss  the 
land  and  written  expressly  for  organ¬ 
ists:  they  all  contain  standards,  mel¬ 
odies  that  have  stood  the  tests  of  time. 
And  we  don’t  think  we  are  going 
afield  when  we  say  that  these  stand¬ 
ards  also  have  weathered  the  many 
phases  of  popular  music  like  swing, 
jazz  and  rock  and  roll.  Not  too  long 
ago  a  young  chap  at  a  family  gather¬ 
ing  asked  someone  to  play  a  “brand 
new  tune’’  he’d  just  gotten  but  hadn’t 
learned  yet  —  well,  one  glance  at  the 
title  and  the  music  was  closed  as  the 


pianist  played  Side  By  Side  —  the 
youngster  couldn’t  understand  how 
such  a  new  tune  could  be  memorized 
so  fast  (with  just  a  glance)  nor  would 
he  buy  the  statement  that  it  was  a 
standarr  that  was  old  enough  to  vote. 
But  it’s  amazing  how  many  of  our 
standards  from  the  20s  and  30s  are 
coming  back  again  strong.  So  to  the 
organist,  these  folios  may  seem  old-stuff 
to  some  gee-that’s  pretty  to  others  — 
they  are  great  tunes  and  they  always 
will  be. 

May  we  get  a  bit  serious  for  just  a 
moment  now:  it  has  been  our  exper¬ 
ience  that  a  majority  of  budding 
organists  of  all  ages  have  their  collec¬ 
tive  eyes  set  on  one  type  of  music 
that  interests  them  '>'most  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  rest  —  maybe  it’s  all 
classical,  or  maybe  it’s  popular  or 
musical  comedy  —  whatever  it  is,  fine 
and  dandy.  But  remember  one  thing, 
please,  it’s  an  old  saying  that  “all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy’’  —  so  it  is  with  music  —  it  is  also 
well  known  that  “variety  is  the  spice 
of  life’’  —  and  so,  concentrate  on  the 
kind  of  music  you  like  but  for  the  sake 
of  variety  learn  some  of  the  other  too. 
It’s  so  much  more  satisfying.  Of 
course,  to  the  person  who  really  is 
going  to  get  in  and  dig  and  really 
work  on  organ  seriously  we  suberibe 
to  the  school  that  we  work  at  classical 
music  first  leaving  the  popular  until 
later.  In  the  same  breath  we  are  also 
convinced  that  classical  music  has 
stood  the  tests  of  centuries  and  almost 
without  exception  is  still  played  as  it 
was  meant  to  be  played,  particularly 
on  organ;  popular  music  is  and  should 
be  interpreted  by  the  individual  play¬ 
ing  it.  So,  when  all  is  done  and  said, 
or  when  the  work  of  learning  is  more 
or  less  behind  us  the  more  difficult 
music  is  second  nature  and  the  pop  is 
airy,  and  fun.  Of  course,  in  the  old 
days  we  had  more  time  to  concentrate 
—  there  were  no  television  sets  and 
not  too  many  radios  even  —  so  maybe 
we  sound  a  bit  stuffy  but  we  don’t 
mean  to  —  we  like  to  watch  "TV  too. 
But  whenever  you  have  time  to  study 
and  practice  take  advantage  of  it  — 
the  day  will  come  when  you’ll  be  so 
everlastingly  glad  you  did. 

Happy  practicing! 


COVER  PHOTO? 

If  you  hav«  one,  send  it 
to  us.  It  might  be  used. 
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A  Golden  Ticket  will  permit  you  to  hear  — 


“Curtain  Going  Up” 


By  Don  Gill  is 
National  Music  Camp 
Interlochen,  Michigan 


Just  the  other  day  a  small  booklet 
“A  LIST  OF  AMERICAN  OPERAS  ’ 
came  off  the  press,  giving  the  names 
of  some  600  American  operas  by  Amer¬ 
ican  composers.  The  number  surprised 
even  the  authors  who  compiled  the 
listing,  for  they  imagined  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  (at  most)  there  might  be  a 
hundred,  or  maybe  (by  wild  estima¬ 
tion)  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Not  that 
there  is  any  particular  value  in  num¬ 
bers,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
since  our  country’s  beginning  some  six 
hundred  operas  have  come  into  being 
by  our  writers. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  that  prob¬ 
lem  “what  and  who  is  an  American 
Composer.”  In  the  definition  listed 
in  the  booklet,  “any  composer 
(whether  he  was  born  in  the  United 
States  or  not)  who  has  lived  and  work¬ 
ed  in  this  country  and  who  has  used 
materials  indigenous  to,  or  typical  of 
this  nation’s  culture,  should  be  repre¬ 
sented.”  And  while  this  definition 
might  conceivably  be  challenged  as 
being  too  inclusive,  it  was  used  as 
rule-of-thumb  in  determining  the  final 
listing. 

This  list  was  compiled  for  the 
American  Opera  Workshop  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp  —  a  workshop 
which  begins  its  activity  next  summer 
at  Interlochen  as  part  of  the  activities 
of  National  Music  Camp.  Geared  to 
a  “college  age  and  above”  level,  it 
will  produce  some  twenty  operas  by 
twenty  different  American  composers 
on  forty-two  nights  of  public  per¬ 
formance.  And,  in  addition,  will  offer 
seminars  in  production,  materials  of 
American'  opera,  choral  literature  of 
opera,  conducting,  creative  writing, 
choreography  and  stage  movement, 
phu  a  two  hour  session  every  day  with 
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orchestra  in  reading  through  operas 
other  than  those  to  be  scheduled  for 
public  performance. 

In  all,  this  vigorous  and  exciting 
program  dedicated  to  the  .\merican 
composer,  is  being  developed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  definite  need  (a)  to  provide 
functional  experience  for  singers,  com¬ 
posers,  stage  craft  technicians,  conduc¬ 
tors,  orchestral  musicians,  and  creative 


Hm  baoutiful  •xpomiv*  grounds  of  tlw  No¬ 
tional  Music  Comp  at  Intnriochun,  Michigan, 
whuro  your  "GoMun  Tickut"  will  bu  konorud, 
is  shown  from  this  broath-toking  oorial  viow. 

writers,  (b)  to  fulfill  an  obligation 
to  workshop  directors,  teachers  of 
drama  and  music  who  want  to  know 
more  about  the  “know  how”  of  pro¬ 
ducing  opera  in  schools,  and  (c)  to 
acknowledge  the  growing  interest  in 
American  opera  by  providing  an 
observation  post  for  interested  educa¬ 
tors. 

For  within  the  span  of  a  very  short 
time,  education’s  next  big  move  will 
be  toward  opera,  the  logical  out¬ 
growth  of  the  preparation  of  these 
previous  years  in  dioral  and  instru- 
menul  training.  And  it  is  our  belief 


that  it  will  go  in  the  direction  of 
.\merican  opera.  .\nd  rightfully  so, 
for  the  .\merican  composer  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  literature  that  is  worthy  of 
attention.  .\nd  in  his  achievement, 
he  has  provided  the  materials  upon 
which  a  new  cultural  “forward  look” 
may  be  based. 

I  have  been  asked  the  question 
frequently  in  the  past  few  months, 
“do  you  honestly  believe  that  Amer¬ 
icans  will  ever  go  to  see  opera  the  way 
they  go  to  hear  band  concerts  or  to 
see  musical  comedy?”  I  always  reply 
that  it  is  inevitable,  but  first  there 
must  be  a  period  of  education  during 
which  they  can  be  made  to  see  (by 
example)  that  opera  is  an  enjoyable 
(as  well  as  inspirational)  affair  and 
not  the  cultural  bugaboo  they  have 
been  led  to  believe  all  their  lives. 

Opera  will  be  in  their  language  — 
and  one  barrier  will  be  gone  to  their 
vicarious  participation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  .American  opera  will  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  stage  situations  that 
are  not  alien  to  them,  therefore, 
more  believable  than  European  oper- 


Biographical  Notes  on  the  Writer 

Don  Gillis,  former  producer  of  the' 
Toscanini  NBC  broadcasu  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  Texas  Christian 
University,  is  now  Director  of  De¬ 
velopment  for  the  American  Opera 
Workshop  for  the  National  Music 
Camp.  As  a  composer,  his  own  music 
has  been  played  widely  throu^out 
the  world  by  major  orchestras  and 
bands  —  and  he  has  written  three 
operas  himself:  “The  Park  Avenue 
Kids,”  “Pep  Rally,”  and  “The  Lib¬ 
retto.”  He  is  currently  living  in  Ann 
.Arbor,  Michigan. 
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layman  —  works  that  require  no 
Grove’s  Dictionary  preparation  to  en¬ 
joy.  Careful  selection  of  the  repertoire 
to  be  offered,  plus  casting  with  little 
Susie  or  Cousin  Jim  in  the  chorus  or 
leading  role  will  bring  layman-papa 
from  his  television  chair  to  the  school 
auditorium.  And  when  he  is  there,  our 
job  is  to  convince  him  that  what  he 
has  seen  has  been  wonderful.  And  it 
is  the  only  way  that  it  can  be  done. 
Thus  the  educator  is  the  key  figme 
in  the  future  of  American  opera.  It 
is  his  responsibility,  his  opportunity, 
and  his  privilege  to  assume  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  America’s  growing  surge  to 
operatic  accomplishment. 

Thus  the  American  Opera  Work¬ 
shop  has  been  created  and  the  doors 
are  open  to  participation,  both  as 
listener  or  observer  and  as  singer. 
Composers  and  librettists  will  work 
together  in  the  same  class  to  try  to 
find  new  ways  of  writing  opera.  Pro- 
atic  stories.  But  most  of  all,  American  duction  techniques  will  be  taught  so 

operas  will  provide  them  with  melo-  that  teachers  will  have  had  practical 

dies  indigenous  to  their  own  culture,  experience  in  direction,  make-up, 

natural  and  familiar,  easy  to  sing  and  lighting,  costuming,  and  scenic  de- 

easy  to  hear.  And  the  result  can  well  sign.  An  intensive  examination  will 

be  universal  acceptance  of  American  be  made  of  .\merican  operatic  mater- 

opera  as  an  exciting  entertainment  ials  to  find  those  peculiarly  suited 

form  to  be  sought  after  instead  of  to  the  individual  community  situa- 

avoided. 

Much  then,  you  see,  depends  on  ed¬ 
ucators  if  this  is  to  be  accomplished. 

We  must  first  have  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  produce  an  opera,  we  must 
know  what  operas  are  available  to  the 
restricted  conditions  of  school  per¬ 
formance  levels,  and  we  must  have  an 
eagerness  to  champion  a  movement 
that  needs  only  a  slight  boost  to  be 
pan  of  the  normal  school  activity. 

At  Interlochen  this  summer,  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  help  solve  some  of  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  production,  to  introduce  mater¬ 
ials,  and  to  set  an  example  by  being 
a  champion  of  the  .\merican  com¬ 
poser’s  accomplishments  in  opera. 

Opera  (to  the  layman)  is  something 
for  somet>ody  else.  He  conjures  pic¬ 
tures  of  dress  clothes  and  minks,  long 
hours  of  listening,  screeching  sopranos 
and  fat  tenors,  stilted  and  unbeliev¬ 
able  stage  action,  and  boredom.  Of 
course,  he’s  wrong  —  but  none  the  less, 
that’s  what  he  thinks.  He  prefers  a 
movie  or  television  instead.  Our  task 
is  to  provide  him  with  shows  that  will 
make  him  want  to  go  to  opera.  Shows 
that  are  alive  and  dynamic,  shows 
that  are  part  of  his  own  living  exper¬ 
ience,  shows  that  he  will  not  want  to 
miss  because  he  will  be  “left  out’’  if 
he  hasn’t  seen  them.  Now  at  the  outset 
I  can  hear  you  say  —  "it  will  never  be 
done.’’  And  you  may  be  right,  but  I 
don’t  think  so. 

For  there  are  operas  already  that 
provide  a  magnificent  evening  for  the 


velopment  of  American  operatic  cul¬ 
ture.  And,  if  you  do  come  to  Inter¬ 
lochen  this  summer,  the  GOLDEN 
TICKET  will  admit  you  to  all  rehear¬ 
sals  and  performances  of  the  opera 
department.  And  if  you’ll  divide 
forty-two  performances  into  your  one 
dollar  contribution,  you’ll  find  you’ve 
just  found  the  musical  bargain  of  the 
century.  And  your  GOLDEN  TICK¬ 
ET  will  be  working  (along  with  your 
dollar)  to  help  secture  the  career  of  a 
future  star  in  opera,  or  to  enable 
some  librettist  or  composer  to  begin 
work  on  what  may  well  be  the  Amer¬ 
ican  masterpiece. 


'Suz-A  Pouch''  Helps  Bass 
Players  With  Accessories 


Ttwr*  i*  no  rott  for  tfw  Oporo  cottunw  doport- 
inont  a$  Hwy  got  roody  for  noxt  tooions 
worksiwp. 


The  new  “Suz-A  Pouch”  has  been 
developed  by  Anton  J.  Cerveny  of 
Harvard,  Illinois.  Mr.  Cerveny  lists 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  pouch 
as:  discourages  other  band  members 
from  blowing  the  instmment;  prevents 
mouthpiece  and  bit  from  freezing  to¬ 
gether;  avoid  having  neck  bent;  keeps 
oil  bottle  and  lyre  handy  at  all  times; 
individual  pockets;  and  identification 
clear  window  pocket. 

The  pouch  is  made  of  plastic  vinyl, 
black  metallic  silk  gussett  base  for 
comfortable  storage.  It  has  a  flexgrip 
taylon  zipper.  The  com]x>nent  is  elec¬ 
tronically  sealed.  It  is  water  repellent. 
The  cost  is  $2.98  each. 

For  further  information  on  this 
new  item,  write  direct  to,  Suz-A  Pouch 
Company,  P.  O.  Box  253,  Harvard, 
Illinois. 


Or.  JoMph  Maddy,  Pratidant  of  tho  National 
Music  Camp  is  soon  (contor)  walking  post  tho 
now  Intorlochon  Bowl  Hotol  which  will  bo 
availablo  to  "Goldon  Tickot"  holdors. 


tion.  In  short,  eight  weeks  of  intensive 
and  pleasurable  participation  in  a 
most  exciting  learning  program  is 
our  goal.  And  when  the  final  curtain 
has  been  lowered,  the  future  will  be 
brighter  for  not  just  American  opera, 
but  for  opera  itself.  Care  to  join  us? 

I’m  sure  most  of  you  would  —  but 
whether  you  can  be  there  in  person 
or  not  (and  we  hope  you  can),  you 
can  become  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Opera  Workshop  Association  by 
obtaining  a  GOLDEN  TICKET  by 
sending  one  dollar  to  us  at  303  South 
Sute  Street  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
This  dollar  will  be  used  as  part  of  a 
scholarship  fund  for  singers  and  in¬ 
strumentalists  —  and  symbolizes  your 
belief  in  the  need  for  the  future  de- 
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Basic  Fundamentals  of  Conducting:  Part  II 


Check  Points  For  Student  Conductors 


By  Don  McCathren 
Director  of  Bands 
Duquesne  University 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


EDITOR’S  NOTE  . .  .  May  we  suggeit 
the  reader  review  part  one  of  this  out¬ 
standing  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  1959  issue. 

•  •  •  • 

Do  You  Givo  a  Good 
Proparotory  Boot? 

It  is  all  but  impossible  for  the 
ensemble  to  begin  together  unless  a 
good  preparatory  beat  is  given.  The 
preparatory  beat  should  not  only 
indicate  the  tempo  but  also  the  style, 
mood,  and  dynamic  level  of  the  music 
being  played.  Much  careful  thought 
and  practice  need  to  be  devoted  to 
mastering  the  technique  of  the  prep¬ 
aratory  beat.  Some  may  find  it  help¬ 
ful  to  count  one  or  two  measures  in 
the  mind  without  conducting  before 
beginning  the  piece.  The  preparatory 
beat  would  then  be  conducted  as  the 
last  beat  in  the  measure  counted.  This 
helps  the  conductor  to  establish  the 
correct  tempo  and  insures  that  the 
preparatory  beat  is  in  exact  rhythm. 

The  preparatory  beat  is  always  an 
up  beat  when  the  music  begins  on  the 
first  beat  of  the  measure.  If  the  music 
begins  on  one  of  the  other  beats  of  the 
measure,  the  proceeding  beat  it  used 
as  the  preparatory  beat.  Thus,  if  the 
music  begins  on  the  third  beat,  the 
conductor  should  give  the  second 
beat  as  the  preparatory  beat.  Example 
of  preparatory  beau  in  common  time: 

Music  begins  on  beat  1 


.Music  begins  on  beat  2 


Music  begins  on  beat  S 


Music  begins  on  beat  4 


Do  You  Count  Out  Loud 
To  Start  Tho  Ensomble? 

Counting  out  loud  to  start  the  en¬ 
semble  is  a  poor  practice.  The  con¬ 
ductor  usually  resorts  to  this  because 
the  players  are  not  watching  him  and 
therefore  not  starting  together.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  practice  only  aggra¬ 
vates  the  difficulty  for  it  enables  and 
even  invites  all  the  players  to  “bury 
their  heads  in  the  music.”  If  the  con¬ 
ductor  will  insist  that  every  eye  be 
upon  him  at  the  beginning  of  each 
number  and  as  often  as  possible  dur¬ 
ing  the  number  the  band  will  begin 
together  and  stay  together  with  no 
oral  assisu  necessary. 


Can  You  Conduct  All  Boot 
Pattoms  Found  In  Musk? 

I'he  conductor  must  be  able  to  • 
conduct  with  ease  and  assurance  all 
the  beat  patterns  found  in  the  musk 
he  is  conducting.  Practicing  all  beat 
patterns  from  one  to  twelve  until  they 
become  automatic,  leaves  the  mind 
free  to  concentrate  on  additional  ele¬ 
ments  of  importance  such  as  interpre¬ 
tation,  balance,  intonation  and  blend. 
Practicing  conducting  beat  patterns 
one  through  twelve  successfully  is  a 
helpful  exercise  in  mastering  all  the 
beat  patterru.  This  will  also  serve  to 
indicate  a  beat  pattern  that  is  in  need 
of  additional  practice.  Recommended 
beat  patterns  are  as  follows:  (see  table 
No.  1) 

Notice  that  the  first  beat  of  the 
measure  is  always  a  downbeat.  This 
enables  the  performer  to  always  know 
when  the  first  beat  of  the  measure 


Do  You  Boat  Time 
With  Both  Hands? 

Beating  time  with  both  hands  is 
sometimes  desirable  and  even  neces¬ 
sary.  When  the  ensemble  is  spread 
far  out  to  the  sides,  as  in  a  pit,  the 
conductor  must  use  both  hands  to 
enable  all  the  players  to  see  the  beat. 
At  other  times,  when  the  conductor 
must  establish  a  strong  rhythm  pattern 
or  instill  in  the  players  the  idea  of 
heaviness  or  accents,  the  left  hand 
is  used  to  beat  time.  These  instances, 
however,  are  rare.  For  the  most  part, 
the  student  conductor  will  achieve 
best  resulu  by  reserving  the  left  hand 
for  important  directions  such  as  cues, 
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dynamics  and  balance.  If  the  left  hand 
is  almost  consuntly  waving,  heating 
time,  it  loses  iu  ability  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  when  the  conductor  wishes  to 
use  it  to  give  an  important  signal. 

Do  You  Hovo  a  Good  Loft  Hcnd 
Tochniquo? 

While  the  right  hand  is  responsible 
mainly  for  setting  and  keeping  the 
tempo,  the  left  hand  is  responsible  tor 
controlling  the  dynamics,  shadings, 
balance  and  cueing  imporunt  en¬ 
trances.  Each  conductor  will  have  his 
own  pet  signals  and  methods  for  con¬ 
veying  his  wishes  to  his  players.  The 
following  signals  are,  however,  almost 
universal.  The  left  hand  raised  with 
the  palm  facing  the  ensemble  means 
softer,  less  tone.  The  left  hand  raised 
gradually  with  the  palm  facing  up¬ 
ward  means  crescendo,  more  tone 
wanted.  The  left  hand  lowered  grad¬ 
ually  with  palm  toward  the  ensemble 
signals  a  <  de-crescendo,  a  lessening  of 
sound.  Clenching  the  fist  means  to 
play  big  with  a  full,  robust  tone. 
Holding  the  left  hand  in  the  air  indi¬ 
cates  that  an  important  signal  is  going 
to  be  given  and  for  everyone  to  be 
alert. 

In  giving  cues,  the  conductor  should 
look  at  the  player  to  be  cued  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  the  player  knows  that  his 
entrance  is  coming  soon.  The  players 
entrance  may  be  signalled  with  a  small 
movement  of  the  left  hand  or  a  nod 
of  the  head. 

When  not  in  use,  the  left  hand  may 
be  best  held  at  the  waistline  directly 
in  front  of  the  conductor  where  it  is 
out  of  the  audience’s  view  and  con¬ 
stantly  in  readiness. 

For  best  resulu,  the  beat  should  be 
where  it  can  be  seen  by  everyone  in 
the  ensemble.  This  is  especially  true 
at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  and  during 
tempo  changes.  It  is  helpful  to  use 
a  |>^ium  of  good  height  so  that  the 
beat  will  be  elevated  where  it  is  with¬ 
in  easy  sight  of  the  players.  If  a 
podium  is  not  used,  the  conductor  will 
have  to  keep  the  beat  up  high  in  the 
area  of  his  own  head  which  is  un¬ 
comfortable  and  tiring. 

The  music  stand  should  be  adjusted 
so  that  the  portion  that  holds  the 
music  is  flat  (parallel  to  the  floor). 
If  the  stand  is  adjusted  so  it  is  at  an 
angle  similar  to  that  of  the  player’s 
sunds,  it  will  often  hide  many  of  the 
conductor’s  beats  and  signals.  The 
music  stand  should  also  be  adjusted 
so  that  it  is  low.  This  enables  the 
conductor  to  use  large  beats  without 
having  the  beats  go  below  the  sund 
and  out  of  sight  of  many  of  the 
players. 

The  conductor  should,  for  the  most 


part,  keep  his  beat  pattern  in  front 
of  him.  This  will  make  it  easier  for 
the  players  to  see  and  avoid  distract¬ 
ing  the  audience  as  often  happens  if 
the  conducting  is  done  out  to  the  side. 

Do  You  Adjust  Tho  Size  of  Your 

Beat  to  Suit  the  Dynamic  Level? 

In  addition  to  controlling  the  dyna¬ 
mic  level  with  the  left  hand,  the  con¬ 
ductor  should  indicate  this  with  his 
beat.  His  beats  should  be  small  for 
soft  passages  and  large  for  loud  pass¬ 
ages.  This  is  natural,  logical  and  most 
helpful  to  the  players.  Little  wonder 
musicians  are  confused  and  do  not 
respond  to  the  conductor’s  wishes 
when  he  indicates  a  piano  dynamic 
level  in  the  left  hand,  but  conducts 
a  fortissimo  with  the  right  hand. 

Do  You  Indicate  Tho  Style  of 
The  Music  By  Your  Beat? 

The  accomplished  conductor  pic¬ 
tures  the  music  with  his  conducting. 
A  smooth  legato  passage  should  be 
conducted  with  a  smooth  connected 
beat.  Conversely,  a  staccato  passage 
is  indicated  by  conducting  precise 
sharp  movements  making  a  slight 
pause  on  the  beats.  Conducting  in 
this  fashion  greatly  assisu  the  players 
in  responding  to  and  properly  inter¬ 
preting  the  style  of  the  music  being 
played. 

Do  You  Practico  Before  a  Mirror? 

The  student  conductor  should  freq¬ 
uently  practice  before  a  mirror  to 
develop  a  conducting  technique  that 
is  not  only  technically  sound,  but 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  A  three-sided 
mirror  such  as  is  found  in  clothing 
stores  is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 


A  mirror  of  this  type  can  be  easily 
fashioned  by  combining  three  mirrors 
together.  The  same  type  of  mirror 
makes  an  ideal  embou^ure  and  in¬ 
strument  position  mirror.  It  is  an 
important  teaching  aid  that  would  be 
advisable  to  have  in  every  studio. 

Do  You  Practico  Conducting 
With  Rocords? 

One  of  the  best  meam  of  improving 
conducting  techniques  is  to  praaice 
with  the  aid  of  phonograph  record¬ 
ings.  This  enables  the  student  con¬ 
ductor  to  learn  the  interpretations  of 
the  greatest  conductors  while  building 
his  own  technical  facility.  The  use 
of  recordings  also  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  student  conductor 
to  practice  and  build  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  conduct  from  memory. 

An  important  aspect  of  conducting 
is  the  ability  to  follow  as  in  the  case 
of  conducting  solo  accmnpaniments. 
Conducting  phonograph  records  also 
offers  excellent  training  in  this  im¬ 
portant  ability.  The  student  conduc¬ 
tor  must  stay  with  the  record  as  the 
record  is  most  certainly  not  going  to 
change  to  stay  with  him. 

Do  You  Insist  on  the  EnsambU 
Watching  th«  Conductor? 

The  ensemble  must  be  trained  to 
look  altematingly  at  their  pan  and 
the  conductor  in  order  to  play  well. 
The  players  should  learn  to  look 
down,  memorize  several  measures  and 
look  back  up  at  the  conductor.  The 
only  conua  the  conductor  should 
have  with  the  players  during  the  music 
is  visual.  If  this  visual  contact  is  not 
maintained,  the  ensemble  effect  is 

(Turn  to  page  49) 
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Citizenship  Training 


The  school  or  community  center 
musical  organization  inspires  in  the 
young  musician  cooperation,  respect, 
punctuality,  diligence,  democracy,  har¬ 
monious  living,  the  ability  to  share 
honors  and  contribute  to  the  group, 
obedience,  courtesy,  honesty  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  Once 
incorporated  into  a  pattern  of  life, 
the  qualities  of  fine  citizenship  remain 
with  the  maturing  individual  as  he 
assumes  his  responsible  place  in  the 
community. 

The  orchestra  or  band  is  a  breeding 
place  for  leaders  —  boys  and  girls  who 
can  grasp  the  meaning  of  group  effort 
because  they  have  experienced  its  re¬ 
wards.  They  know  the  sensation  of 
belonging  and  the  joys  of  working 
with  their  contemporaries. 

J.  Laurence  Coulter,  supervisor  of 
music  for  the  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
public  schools,  holds  that  music  is  a 
tool  working  for  citizenship.  “In  a 
vocal  or  instrumental  group,"  he  says, 
“a  child  miut  subordinate  his  personal 
feelings  and  wishes  for  the  good  of 
all." 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Beal,  director  of 
the  Junior  High  School  Band  in 
Kingspmrt,  Tennessee,  has  found  her 
band  members  to  be  “very  fine  citizens 
in  the  school.  They  are  usually  very 
active  in  school  activities,  scouts,  and 
in  their  church.  We  find  fewer  dis¬ 
cipline  problems  in  the  band  group." 

Claremore,  Oklahoma  school  officials 
say  their  band  students  “are  among 
the  most  orderly  and  among  the  most 
studious  of  all  pupils." 

Organized  musi^  activity  for  young¬ 
sters  is  an  effective  antidote  for  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  and  lack  of  purpose. 
Dr.  Hazel  N.  Morgan,  associate  pro¬ 


fessor  in  the  music  education  depart¬ 
ment  of  Nwthwestern  University’s 
School  of  Music,  feels  nothing  makes 
a  musical  child's  life  richer  nor  keeps 
him  out  of  mischief  better  than  giving 
his  talents  full  expression  through  the 
school  orchestra.  “Music  enhances  a 
child’s  feeling  of  belonging,”  she  says. 
“It  gives  him,  among  other  things,  an 
outlet  for  his  emotions.” 

Through  music,  the  young  citizen 
learns  to  discriminate  between  the 
good  and  the  bad.  Dr.  Carl  Gerardo, 
head  of  Gerardo’s  Music  Studio  in 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  believes  the 
study  of  music  could  be  a  major  factor 
in  curbing  juvenile  delinquency.  He 
points  out  that  as  youngsters  learn  to 
appreciate  music,  they  also  acquire 
appreciation  of  other  fine  things  in 
life. 

Professor  Leo  Lawless,  head  of  the 
music  department  at  Sterling  College 
in  Sterling.  Kansas,  has  long  promoted 
piano  training  to  help  curb  juvenile 
delinquency  because  it  gives  youngsters 
something  to  do.  "Music,"  he  says, 
“teaches  high  ideals  and  love  for  the 
beautiful." 

Miss  Imogene  Boyle,  chairman  of 
the  music  department  of  the  Hemp¬ 
stead,  New  York  public  schools,  be¬ 
lieves  music  is  “one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  averting  delinquency.  Play¬ 
ing  good  music  well,”  Miss  Boyle  says, 
can  be  “an  anchor  for  the  unsettled 
teenager." 

Across  the  nation,  citizens-in-nuking 
are  painlessly  learning  how  to  get 
along  with  their  fellow-men  and  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  direct 
contributions  to  the  community 
through  musical  pursuits. 

Members  of  the  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 


sin  Boys’  Club  are  too  busy  to  get  into 
trouble.  They  spend  their  extra  time 
and  effort  readying  themselves  for 
their  club’s  annual  spring  music  .festi¬ 
val.  The  {performance,  presented  in 
the  club  auditorium,  gives  the  boys 
a  taste  of  wholesome  accomplishment 
that  they  find  spiritually  rewarding. 

Teens  make  headlines  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  but  for  a  wholesome  reason.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Mt.  Ephraim 
Police  Youth  Band,  composed  of  musi¬ 
cians,  a  color  guard,  majorettes  and 
a  banner  group,  have  had  the  seeds  of 
their  efforts  fed  by  competent  instruc¬ 
tion,  excellent  guidance  and  all-around 
encouragement.  The  bloom  is  a  mus¬ 
ical  organization  fast  winning  national 
recognition  for  its  excellence.  The 
band  is  sponsored  by  the  local  police. 

The  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  Sher¬ 
iff’s  office  organized  a  Junior  Deputy 
Band  to  help  channel  youngsters  into 
worthy  activities. 

The  Cougars  of  Morton  Grove,  Illi¬ 
nois  have  a  slogan  they  live  noisily  — 
“a  boy  who  blows  a  bugle  will  never 
blow  a  safe.”  This  not-quite-teenage 
gang  is  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  of 
the  Morton  Grove  American  Legion 
Post  134  and  is  composed  of  six-  to 
1 0-year-old  boys,  none  of  whom  have 
ever  played  a  musical  instrument  be¬ 
fore.  The  corps  marches  in  local  cele- 
brative  parades  not  only  in  its  home 
town  but  in  neighboring  Chicago 
suburbs. 

A  wave  of  teenage  banditry  and  pan- 
handlery  didn’t  have  the  law  in  Oak 
Grove,  Louisiana  concerned.  The 
young  "criminals”  were  just  memben 
of  the  local  high  school  band  turned 
loose  on  the  streets  of  their  community 


to  ask  financial  support  of  their  organ¬ 
ization  from  the  townspeople.  This 
kind  of  organizational  and  fund-raising 
experience  will  be  invaluable  when 
these  teens,  as  active  adults,  are  called 
on  to  direct  the  charitable  and  civic 
projects  of  their  communities. 

James  £.  Son.  who  directs  the  Long 
Beach,  California  Junior  Concert 
Band,  has  discovered  the  important 
values  band  participation  teaches  — 
such  as  courtesy,  give-and-take,  learn¬ 
ing  to  work  with  others  —  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  among 
the  more  than  10,000  children  he  has 
taught  during  the  past  two  decades, 
none  has  become  a  delinquent. 

An  equally  notable  record  has  been 
established  in  New  York’s  Music  School 
Settlement  where  30,000  children  have 
been  exposed  to  musical  training.  Not 
one  has  ever  been  in  court  for  delin¬ 
quency. 

.\ccepting  responsibilities  in  life  is 
not  a  new  experience  for  young  musi¬ 
cians  who  have  been  brought  up  with 
the  discipline  of  musical  training.  Two 
prime  examples  are  the  winners  of  the 
1957  National  4-H  Talent  Program. 
Wilbur  Jensen,  19,  of  Langlois,  Ore¬ 
gon,  has  his  sights  set  on  a  dental 
career  combined  with  music.  His 
trumpeting  talents  won  him  the  annual 
4-H  award  (for  the  second  time  in  his 
young  career)  and  he  is  using  these 
talents  in  a  college  dance  band  to  put 
himself  through  pre-dental  school  at 
Oregon’s  Lewis  and  Clark  College.  The 
distaff  winner,  Helen  Bovbjerg,  20,  a 
lyric  soprano  from  Brandywine,  Mary¬ 
land,  is  also  helping  finance  her  way 
through  school  by  public  appearances. 
She  toured  Europe  as  soprano  soloist 
with  a  German-American  choral  group 
and  appears  as  guest  soloist  with  the 
Rochester  Civic  Orchestra. 

THE  END 


Drum  Major  and 

Twirling  Workshop 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

executes  a  90“  turn.  The  others  sim¬ 
ply  walk  in  an  arc. 

The  oblique  differs  in  only  one 
respect  (refer  to  Figiure  2).  When  the 
rank  reaches  the  line  where  the  turn 
begins  to  be  executed,  the  left  guide 
does  a  90“  turn  to  the  left,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  wheel  type,  but  the 
remaining  members  of  the  rank  exe¬ 
cute  two  45“  turns  to  complete  the 
turn.  These  men  execute  their  first 
45“  turn  at  the  same  time  the  left 
guide  executes  his  90“  turn.  Each 


member,  however,  executes  his  second 
45“  turn,  in  turn.  The  second  man 
from  the  left  makes  his  second  45“ 
turn  first,  the  third  man  makes  his 
second  45“  turn  second,  etc.  Notice 
from  the  above  description  that  when 
the  turn  is  completed,  the  relative 
positions  of  each  member  is  the  same. 
There  are  a  few  types  of  column 
movements  which  reverse  the  position 
of  the  members  rankwise,  but  the 
basic  wheel  and  oblique  type  columns 
are  the  most  common. 

The  drum  major  remains  directly 
in  front  of  the  band  in  his  normal 
marching  position  when  he  gives  the 
signals  for  the  column. 

As  in  the  flank  command,  this  com¬ 
mand  also  consists  of  two  whistles. 
The  first  is  call  the  preparatory  and 
the  second  is  the  whistle  of  execution. 
When  going  to  the  left,  both  whistles 
are  given  on  the  left  foot,  and  when 
going  to  the  right,  both  are  given  on 
the  right  foot  (see  Figure  3). 
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Fig.  3.  Baton  position  for  column  Uft  and 
right. 


The  Left  Column: 

Assuming  the  group  is  in  motion, 
the  drum  major  will  be  carrying  his 
baton  in  one  of  the  several  carry  posi¬ 
tions,  or  he  will  be  beating  time  if 
the  band  is  playing.  In  either  case, 
the  baton  is  moved  to  the  position  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  figure.  The  baton  may 
be  moved  in  a  direct  fashion  or  addi¬ 
tional  spins  may  be  included.  Nor¬ 
mally  the  most  direct  route  is  the 
best,  but  there  are  exceptions.  The 
baton  should  be  moved  to  this  posi¬ 
tion  at  least  two  counts  before  the 
first  whistle  is  blown. 

After  elevating  the  baton  and 
pointing  it  to  the  left,  the  first  whis¬ 
tle  may  be  blown.  The  preparatory 
whistle  is  blown  on  the  left  foot  and 
should  last  about  ly^  counts.  Simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  blowing  of  the 
whistle,  the  baton  should  be  moved 
sharply  to  the  left  and  quickly  back 
to  the  perfectly  horizontal  position 
again.  This  quick  movement  is  similar 
to  a  "jab.”  It  is  very  important  to 
keep  the  baton  horizontal  since  any 
other  movements  would  confuse  the 
group  being  led. 

The  interval  between  the  end  of 
the  first  whistle  and  the  second  may 
vary,  but  usually  it  is  about  two 
counts.  The  second  is  also  given  on 


the  left  foot  and  is  called  the  whistle 
of  execution.  It  is  very  short  and 
sharp.  As  in  the  preparatory  whistle, 
the  baton  is  also  moved  quickly  to 
the  left  a  few  inches  and  pulled  back 
quickly.  On  the  following  right  step 
the  drum  major  executes  a  90“  turn 
to  the  left  as  does  the  left  guide  of 
the  first  rank. 

After  the  turn  the  drum  major 
then  returns  his  baton  to  a  carry  posi¬ 
tion  or  beating  time  depending  on 
where  it  was  prior  to  the  column  sig¬ 
nal. 

After  each  rank  completes  the  turn 
they  mually  begin  a  half-step  march 
until  the  entire  group  has  completed 
the  turn.  Thus  when  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization  has  completed  the  turn 
the  drum  major  should  give  a  forward 
march  signal  to  have  the  band  resume 
full  step  marching. 

The  right  column  command  is  the 
same  as  the  left  column,  except  the 
baton  indicates  a  turn  to  the  right  as 
indicated,  and  the  both  signals  are 
given  on  the  right  foot. 

The  drum  major  should  master  any 
signal  he  intends  to  use  before  he  uses 
it  with  a  group.  In  addition  the  drum 
major  should  explain  each  signal  he 
intends  to  use  to  help  eliminate  er¬ 
rors. 

Announcement 

The  8th  Annual  Great  Southeast¬ 
ern  Baton  Twirling  Clinic  will  be 
held  at  Inman,  South  Carolina,  June 
8-12.  Write  Harrison  Elliott,  P.O. 
Box  603,  Inman,  S.  C. 

The  End 


The  Netherlands  National 
Band  of  the  Salvation  Army 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

brass  ensemble  that  has  come  into 
being  partly  as  a  result  of  the  gallant 
cultural  upsurge  in  Holland  since  the 
ravages  of  World  War  II.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Major  and  his  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  associates,  the  Tranas, 
Sweden  Band  (1953)  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Staff  Band  from  London, 
England  (1957),  have  in  recent  years 
made  coast  to  coast  tours  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

During  May  of  this  year  the  Nether¬ 
lands  National  Band  will  be  heard  in 
twenty-two  cities  in  North  America. 
It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  premier 
bands  of  Europe  and  its  Bandmaster, 
Bernard  Verkaaik,  is  a  champion  in 
pioneering  new  compositions  for 
bands. 

THE  END  ^ 
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The  Nels  Vogel  Clinic  shows  how  this  great  man  puts  — 


Service  Above  Self 


By  Ruth  Fairbanks 
Moorehead,  Minnesota 


The  Nels  Vogel,  Inc.  Annual  Band 
Directors’  Clinic  held  at  Moorhead, 
Minnesota,  February  6  and  7,  was 
loaded  with  highlights  that  resulted 
in  warmth  and  enthusiasm  to  offset 
the  crackling  low  temperatures,  snow 
and  wind  which  prevailed.  It  brought 
more  than  300  directors  of  bands  in 
Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Montana  and  Canada,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  twoKlay  workshop  and 
to  hear  the  top  in  band  music  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  United  Sutes  Army 
Field  Band. 

This  being  the  10th  Clinic  of  Nels 
Vogel,  Inc.  brought  an  increasing 
attendance  from  an  ever-widening 
area.  At  the  grand  concert  climaxing 
the  clinic  on  the  final  evening,  the 
band’s  choral  group  sang  a  “Happy 
Anniversary”  salute  to  Mr,  Vogel. 

The  concert  was  a  highlight  all  by 
itself  with  an  attendance  of  more  than 
8,000  —  the  largest  concert  crowd 
ever  to  assemble  in  the  Concordia 
College  Field  House  Auditorium. 

During  the  workshop  sessions  the 
clinic  paid  tribute  to  one  of  North 
Dakota’s  outstanding  directors,  John 
E.  Howard,  who  retires  this  year  as 
director  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  Band  after  many  years  of 
service  and  building  bands  which 
have  been  a  credit  to  the  University 
and  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

The  United  States  Army  Field 
Band,  conducted  by  Major  Chester 
E.  Whiting  featured  the  premiere  per¬ 
formance  of  Mr.  Don  Gillis’  5-part 
work  descriptive  of  the  Northwest, 
“The  Land  of  Wheat,”  and  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  Mr.  Gillis  himself.  This 


colorful  picture  of  life  in  this  section 
of  America  —  from  the  days  of  Spring 
planting,  through  the  lazy  pre-harvest 
days  to  the  excitement  of  threshing 
and  the  final  relaxing  —  was  very 
close  to  the  hearts  of  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  packed  the  Audi¬ 
torium  on  this  cold  Winter  night.  The 
applause  was  evidence  of  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  and  the  perform- 


Mojer  Whiting  (I)  Mokm  final  dinck  boforn 
conducting  world  prawinr  of  tho  now  suito 
“Tho  Land  of  Gol^n  Whoot",  with  Don  Gil- 
lit  (r)  contpotor,  at  Nob  Vogol  (comntittionod 
tho  now  work)  lookt  on.  Tho  oudionco  govo 
tho  now  tvito  o  ttonding  ovation  at  itt 
conclution. 

ance  by  the  band.  The  ovation  to  the 
band  and  to  Mr.  Gillis  was  resound¬ 
ing.  In  like  fashion  the  audience  paid 
tribute  to  the  performers  and  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  band.  Major  Chester  £. 
Whiting,  conductor,  and  Robert  L. 
Bierly,  associate,  and  to  Eugene 
Coughlin,  director  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Chorus  which  was  heard  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  group  of  seleaions  with  mem¬ 
bers  also  heard  in  quartet  and  solo 


Hot*  or*  four  of  tho  dignitorios  that  mod# 
tho  10th  annual  Nob  Vogol  Clinic  o  tromon- 
dout  tuccou;  (I  to  r)  Nob  Vogol,  Host;  Major 
Chottor  E.  Whiting,  Conductor,  Unitod  Stotot 
Army  FioM  bond;  Don  Gilib,  Competor  of 
“Land  of  Goldon  Whoot";  and  Captain  Rob- 
ort  L  Rioriy,  Amt.  Conductor. 

numbers.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Coughlin 
is  a  native  of  nearby  Detroit  Lakes, 
Minnesou,  and  a  former  student  at 
Concordia  College,  added  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  choral  seaion  of  the 
program.  It  was  features  like  this  that 
make  it  undersundable  that  men  and 
women  interested  in  music  as  a  part 
of  their  communities  and  schools 
should  make  this  particular  effort  to 
attend  this  Annual  Band  Directors’ 
clinic. 

Among  the  directors  gathered  for 
the  clinic  workshop  there  were  many 
“veterans”  who  have  been  in  attend¬ 
ance  each  year.  There  were  the  young¬ 
er  men  and  women  too,  listening  in¬ 
tently  to  the  rendition  of  the  32  new 
published  works  of  leading  composers 
and  studying  the  scores  which  were 
thrown  on  a  large  screen.  During 
intermission  in  the  sessions,  discus¬ 
sions  centered  entirely  on  music  as 
they  chatted  in  informal  groups. 
There  were  the  college  youths,  anxi¬ 
ous  to  take  with  them  into  whatever 
career  they  may  follow,  a  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  good  band  music  and  good 
conducting. 

Definitely,  there  was  a  “beat”  in 
the  air  during  the  entire  clinic  —  a 
“beat”  that  is  bound  to  resound  far 
and  wide  as  the  men  and  women  re¬ 
turn  to  their  own  home  towns  and 
pass  on  to  their  musical  organizations 
the  benefits  of  their  experiences  at 
the  Nels  Vogel  Band  Directors’  Clinic. 

An  innovation  in  this  year’s  clinic 
was  an  Ensemble  Concert  presented 
the  first  evening  by  groups  from  the 
United  States  Army  Field  Band.  The 
programming  featuied  the  best  works 
of  writers  of  this  type  of  mmic  and 
the  event  was  tremendously  received 
by  the  directors  and  their  special 
guests. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Gillis  had  been 
commissioned  by  Mr.  Vogel  to  be 
presented  as  a  major  concert  feature 
of  the  clinic.  Now  associated  with  the 
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Anterican  Opera  Workshop  of  the 
National  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen, 
Michigan,  Mr.  Gillis  is  a  former  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  Symphony  Orchestra  pro¬ 
grams  under  Toscanini. 

in  informal  remarks  by  Mr.  Gillis 
and  Major  Whiting  there  was  expres¬ 
sion  of  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
the  clinic  and  the  pan  it  plays  to 
promote  better  band  music  in  Amer¬ 


ica.  Appreciation  surely  was  expressed 
by  the  audience  for  the  music  that  it 
had  heard  in  the  concert,  with  a  stand¬ 
ing  ovation  at  the  close  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  prediction  is  a  certain  one,  that 
come  another  year  and  another  clinic 
the  men  and  women  attending  will 
return,  and  with  them  will  be  many 
new  directors  .  .  . 

THE  END 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 


“We  think  your  magazine  will  be  a 
very  valuable  asset  to  us,  as  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  sales  and  service  to  schools  in 
the  Central  California  coastal  area. 

We  are  enclosing  a  check  in  the 
amount  of  $3.00  for  a  one  year  sub¬ 
scription. 

Please  send  subscription  rates  for 
more  than  one  year.  Thank  you.” 
Yours  truly, 

A.  A.  La  Grandeur 
Musical  Instrument  Repair 
•  •  •  • 

“It  is  some  years  since  I  wrote  to 
your  magazine  —  in  fact  —  about  the 
time  that  Bob  Organ  took  over  the 
Double  Reed  column.  I  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  some  years  before  that. 

Your  magazine  is  a  great  one  and 
has  been  of  great  assisunce  to  me 
both  in  teaching,  playing  and  in  our 
woodwind  business.  I  admire  the  way 
in  which  you  conduct  it. 

The  reason  (or  one  of  them)  is  I 
intended  writing  before  this  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  splendid  work. 
The  other  reason  was  an  article  in  the 
Dec.  1958  issue,  “The  Horn  Since 
Gabriel."  I  was  very  interested  in  this 
as  one  of  my  daughters  plays  this 
instrument  professionally  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Commissioner's  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  here  in  Perth  on  Bb  horn.  She 
has  been  playing  since  she  was  twelve 
years  old. 

It  was  a  coincidence  that  her  new 
“King”  Double  Horn  arrived  today 
from  the  U.  S.  A.  She  has  always 
played  and  preferred  these  as  they  are 
a  magnificent  instrument. 

In  the  picture  on  page  25  —  of  the 
horns  —  the  caption  mentions  (second 
line)  “The  horn  at  bottom  center  is 


the  nearest  relative  to  the  french  horn 
in  use  today.”  I  should  say  that  the 
one  “left  middle  row”  was  the  fore 
runner  to  the  present  horn  in  use. 
What  do  you  think? 

Also  on  page  57  (continued  from 
25),  “the  Ophicleide”  a  horn  shaped 
like  a  snake  “in  motion”  —  this  should 
be  a  “Serpent”  —  not  an  ophicleide. 

I  expect  some  one  else  has  also 
noticed  these  slips  and  have  gotten 
in  touch  with  you. 

Otherwise,  the  article  was  rather 
*  interesting.  In  passing  I  may  mention 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Galpin  Society, 
also  of  the  Musicological  Society  of 
Basle. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes 
for  1959.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Moore 

Dalkeith,  West  Australia 

•  •  •  • 

As  a  reader  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICI.AN,  I  was  extremely  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  article  “Music  In  The  Age 
of  Science”  published  in  the  last  issue 
(Jan.  1959)  also  'The  Well  Balanced 
School  Orchestra.” 

Would  you  grant  me  permission  to 
have  our  local  daily  paper  The  Saute 
Star,  publish  part,  or  all  of  these 
fine  articles  as  we  intend  doing  several 
in  connection  with  the  excellent  in¬ 
strumental  program  in  our  school. 

I  would  appreciate  your  favorable 
consideration  to  my  request. 

Yours  truly, 

David  Warner  Smith 
Director  of  Music 
Saute  Ste  Marie  ' 
Collegiate  Institute 


The  University  of  Michigan 
1 1th  Annual  Notional  Band 
Conductors'  Conference 


The  National  Band  Conductors' 
Conference  which  is  presented  at  The 
University  of  Michigan  each  summer 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  outsund- 
ing  meetings  of  iu  kind  in  the  nation 
today.  Beginning  with  a  modest  en¬ 
rollment,  the  Conference  has  grown 
within  the  period  of  ten  years  to  the 
extent  that  it  now  annually  attracts 
hundreds  of  band  conduaors  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Featuring  a  program  that 
covers  every  conceivable  area  of  the 
band  field,  this  Conference,  by  its  ori¬ 
ginality  and  new  presentations,  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  school,  col¬ 
lege,  municipal  and  service  band  con¬ 
ductor,  as  well  as  to  teachers  of  wind 
instruments. 

This  year  Dr.  William  D.  Revelli, 
Conductor  of  Bands  at  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  has  selected  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  outstanding  artists,  clinicians 
and  guest  conductors  which  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass.  Included  on  the 
program  will  be  the  following:  A 
Wind-Percussion  Ensemble  of  selected 
members  from  the  All-Sute  Band  at 
Interlochen,  performing  the  latest 
and  finest  literature  for  the  school 
band;  the  University  of  Michigan 
Woodwind  Quintet;  the  University  of 
Michigan  Summer  Session  Band;  the 
University  of  Michigan  Wind  Instru¬ 
ment  Staff;  numerous  nationally- 
known  artists,  clinicians,  and  lectur¬ 
ers;  and  the  latest  techniques  for  the 
Marching  Band.  Presented  during 
the  dates  of  July  20,  21,  22,  23,  and 
24,  1959,  this  entire  Conference  is 
offered  as  a  service  to  the  band  con¬ 
ductors  of  this  nation,  without  any 
conference  or  registration  fee,  by  the 
Summer  Session  of  The  University  of 
Michigan.  All  exhibits  and  Confer¬ 
ence  sessions  are  being  held  in  the 
air-conditioned  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Union  Ballroom.  Additional  de¬ 
tails  and  a  program  may  be  had  by 
writing  to:  The  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Bands,  Harris  Hall,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan. 


☆  ☆☆☆☆☆ 

“I've  just  finished  reading  your  Jan¬ 
uary  issue  and  I  want  to  compliment, 
you  on  a  job  well  done." 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  W.  Keyworth,  Vice  President 
Kay  Musical  Instrument  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois 

•  •  •  • 
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THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magazine  agrees  100^^  with 
Mr.  Cavender  in  his  article  — 

The  Goose  That  Laid 

The  Golden  Egg 

By  George  Cavender 
Assistant  Conductor  of  Bands 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  February  issue  of  the  Michigan  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association  Jogrnai. 


Recently  1  have  become  disturbed 
over  the  increasing  number  of  attacks 
on  the  Marching  Band  which  has 
appeared  in  national  music  publica¬ 
tions  and  in  some  instances  on  panels 
at  various  music  conferences. 

To  begin  with,  however,  may  I  set 
the  record  straight  by  saying  that  the 
Marching  Band,  as  it  now  exists  in 
some  schools,  certainly  does  deserve 
criticism.  Criticism  is  healthy.  It  is 
the  medicine  which,  if  properly  taken, 
corrects  the  ailment  and  promotes 
growth.  By  the  same  token,  we  should 
not  cut  off  the  limb  because  one  of 
the  minor  extremities  is  infected. 

Perhaps  I  shouldn’t  become  too  con¬ 
cerned  over  this  so<ailed  criticism, 
for 'there  is  an  old  axiom  which  says, 
“.\lways  consider  the  source."  One 
recent  conference  speaker  was  violent 
in  his  attack  on  the  Marching  Band, 
but  a  closer  look  at  his  own  situation 
reveals  he  has  one  of  the  poorest 
college  marching  bands  in  the  East. 
A  tirade  in  a  recent  national  magazine 
reveals  a  gentleman  whose  high  school 
marching  units  have  never  won  any 
recognition  or  honors.  Another  at¬ 
tack  was  by  a  gentleman,  now  on  a 
college  faculty  teaching  music  educa¬ 
tion,  whose  closest  association  in  the 
past  twelve  years  to  a  marching  unit 
has  been  a  seat  in  the  stadium  on  the 
forty  yard  line.  This  to  me  does  not 
constitute  valid  criticism. 


However,  some  people  arc  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  swayed  by  the  songs  of 
these  modern  Lorelei  and  would 
wreck  the  band  program  in  exchange 
for  the  promise  of  a  little  less  work. 
May  1  point  out  to  you  that  the  Band 
originated  from  a  military  back¬ 
ground.  It  won  its  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  in  the  schools  not  only  by 


G«org«  CovandM 


its  musical  worth,  but  equally  as 
important  because  it  was  the  only 
organization  which  could  service  the 
school  and  the  community  in  certain 
distinctive  ways.  The  high  school 
orchestra  and  the  high  school  choir 
could  not  provide  music  for  the  foot¬ 
ball  half-time,  nor  for  the  basketball 
game,  nor  for  the  Decoration  Day 
Parade,  nor  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
parade,  nor  for  the  Homecoming  Par¬ 
ade,  nor  the  outdoor  dedication  cere¬ 
mony,  nor  the  Christmas  Parade,  nor 
represent  local  groups  such  as  the 
Kiwanis,  the  Lions,  the  Rotarians 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  na¬ 
tional  parades  and  meetings,  to  men¬ 
tion  but  a  few  instances  of  service. 
Yet,  these  same  soothsayers  would 
have  you  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg. 

A  good  band  with  a  solid  musical 
foundation  and  a  record  of  school  and 
community  service  has  no  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  dropp>ed  from  the  school  program 
in  these  times  of  austerity.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  long  can  a  band 
which  presents  one  "pop"  concert  in 
the  spring  of  each  year  hope  to  justify 
its  existence,  musically  or  otherwise. 

Every  good  band,  marching  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  I  have  ever  heard  was  built 
on  two  things:  One,  a  solid  musical 
foundation  and  Two,  good,  plain  hard 
work.  This  second  ingi^ient  seems  to 
be  a  fast  disappearing  item  on  the 
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Band  horizon,  and  perhaps  with  the 
eight  hour  day  and  four  day  week 
which  is  predicted,  it  will  disappear 
completely.  If  it  does,  I  am  afraid  so 
will  our  bands.  I  know  it  is  difficult 
to  come  home  at  ten  or  eleven  each 
evening  and  find  that  our  neighbors 
from  the  IcKal  plants  have  already 
been  home  six  or  seven  hours  and  are 
receiving  sizable  paychecks  each  week 
for  half  the  time  we  spend  at  our  pro¬ 
fession.  Time  and  wages  are  two 
words  which  can  not  be  in  our  vo¬ 
cabulary.  Music  is  an  art  and  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  demands  complete  time 
and  devotion.  Its  rewards  go  far  be¬ 
yond  the  comprehension  of  many 
mortals.  If  this  is  too  idealistic  for  us, 
then  perhaps  we  should  chcxise  an¬ 
other  profession. 

Another  criticism  aimed  at  the 
Marching  Band  is  the  low  musical 
level  that  it  supposedly  promulgates. 
However,  I  think  you  will  have  to 
agree  that  this  is  largely  a  personal 
matter  related  to  the  individual  con¬ 
ductor  and  his  own  musical  standards. 
How  some  men  can  program  the 
works  they  do  is  a  mystery  to  me.  If 
the  high  schcral  English  teacher  were 
to  make  "Mickey  Spillane"  required 
reading  he  would  probably  lose  his 
position  immediately.  Yet,  some  of  us 
subject  our  students  to  the  same  com¬ 
parable  vulgar  musical  diet  of  rock 
and  roll  without  any  compunction, 
we  do  deserve  criticism. 

Another  area  which  concerns  me  is 
the  emasculation  of  the  Band.  Every¬ 
where  I  turn,  I  find  the  "all  girl" 
band  springing  into  existence.  By  “all 


girl”  I  mean  a  band  of,  for  example 
60  members  which  has  only  ten  or 
twelve  men  in  its  membership.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  type  to  me  is  funda¬ 
mentally  "sick”  and  deserves  to  be 
removed  from  the  curriculum.  It  is 
not  in  proper  balance  by  my  stand¬ 
ards  and  can  not  defend  its  very 
existence.  I  can  only  point  to  a  com¬ 
plete  musical  senility  in  the  conductor. 
If  he  had  a  vigorous,  challenging  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  students  this  could  not 
happen. 

In  closing,  again  may  I  say,  let’s 
not  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg.  Keep  our  Marching  Bands;  im¬ 
prove  them;  and  make  them  the  vital 
and  necessary  force  they  can  be  to 
every  school  and  community. 


Check  Points  For 

Student  Conductors 

(Continued  from  page  4S) 

destroyed.  Each  player  interprets  the 
music  in  the  tempo,  dynamic  level, 
and  style  that  he  alone  feels. 

An  occasional  reminder  to  watch 
the  conductor  is  usually  not  sufficient 
to  establish  this  important  habit.  The 
conductor  should  not  begin  a  piece 
until  he  has  every  eye  uj>on  him. 
Inserting  holds,  cutoffs  and  tempo 
changes  at  various  places  in  the  music 
where  they  are  not  marked  will  force 
the  players  to  watch  the  conductor. 
This  practice  not  only  keeps  the  play¬ 
ers  on  their  toes,  but  makes  the  re¬ 
hearsals  more  challenging,  interesting 
and  enjoyable. 

Have  You  Mastered  Instrument 
Transposition? 

Transposing  quickly  and  accurately 
for  each  instrument  is  a  must  for  every 
student  conductor.  He  must  know 
where  each  instrument  will  sound 
when  reading  a  certain  note.  He  must 
also  know  the  note  an  instrument 
must  play  to  sound  a  given  tone.  .\n 
elementary  transposition  exercise 
which  is  helpful  in  developing  this 
skill  is  to  write  the  note  each  instru¬ 
ment  will  actually  sound  when  play¬ 
ing  concert  middle  C.  For  example, 
when  the  tenor  saxophone  plays  the 
middle  C,  he  will  actually  sound  the 
Bb  an  octave  and  a  major  second  low¬ 
er.  Another  helpful  exercise  is  to 
write  the  note  each  instrument  must 
play  to  actually  sound  middle  C.  The 
French  Horn  in  F  must  play  the  sec¬ 
ond  line  G  in  the  treble  cleff.  After 
these  exercises  have  been  worked  out 
for  middle  C.,  they  should  be  worked 
out  for  each  note  in  the  chromatic 
scale. 


Do  You  Encourage  tho  Players 
To  Sing? 

Singing  is  the  most  natural  of 
musical  expressions  and  one  that  every 
person  should  enjoy.  In  playing  a  . 
wind  instrument,  we  should  have  the  ' 
feeling  of  merely  singing  through  a 
tube  or  pipe.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
the  player  must  hear  what  he  is  play¬ 
ing  before  he  plays  it.  The  only  way  of 
being  really  certain  that  the  player 
does  hear  the  music  is  to  have  him 
sing  it.  Many  years  ago  as  a  student 
at  Hobart,  Indiana,  I  remember  Doc¬ 
tor  Revelli  saying,  "If  you  can’t  sing 
it,  you  can’t  play  it.”  1  believe  he  is 
still  saying  this.  It  certainly  is  just 
as  true. 

Having  the  players  play  some  of 
the  notes  and  sing  others  in  scales 
and  slow  passages  is  an  excellent 
means  of  training  them  to  hear  the 
tones  in  advance  of  playing  them.  If 
the  players  are  playing  out  of  tune 
on  certain  notes,  having  them  sing 
the  tones  will  instantly  make  them 
conscious  of  the  pitch  and  improve 
the  intonation. 

The  conductor  may  find  the  voice 
most  helpful  to  use  in  studying  and 
learning  his  scores.  The  habit  of  sing¬ 
ing  while  conducting  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  It  is  annoying  to  both  players  and 
audience  and  rarely  found  in  the 
score! 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  check¬ 
points  will  be  helpful  to  the  student 
conductor  in  evaluating  his  conduct¬ 
ing  technique  and  suggesting  points 
for  further  study  and  practice. 

It  is  believed  that  having  done  this, 
the  student  conductor  will  find  con¬ 
ducting  more  satisfying,  more  reward¬ 
ing  and  more  successful.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  student  conductor  will  some¬ 
day  know  the  thrill  of  sharing  the 
thunderous  applause  of  an  enthusiastic 
audience  for  a  concert  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  band  or  orchestra  he 
has  trained.  He  will  certainly  feel 
that  his  practice  and  study  devoted 
to  the  art  of  conducting  had  been  a 
wise  investment  for  there  are  few 
thrills  in  life  to  equal  this! 

THE  END 


The  Choral  Folio 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

Ocatavo  #776,  25i 
(i)  VIVA  TUTTI,  for  three-part 
chorus  of  men’s  voices,  a  cappella. 
English  and  Italian  text.  Octavo 
#778.  25^ 

•  •  •  • 

NEXT  MONTH:  more  new  issues 

W.  R. 
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I  Proved  It  Could  Be  Done ! ! 


Courtesy  prevented  any  real  audible  laughter  zviten  I 

suggested  a  Festival  String  Orchestra,  hut  unth  the 
help  of  57  youngsters  and  21  adults  — 


H*r*  wm  M«  th«  Clinton  County  Fottivol  String  Orchottro  in  actual  porformanca  on  Fobruory  7,  1959.  Dr.  Angolo  LoMoriana,  diroctor,  and  author 

of  this  artido  con  ba  toon  on  tho  podium. 


By  Dr.  .\ngelo  LaMariana,  .\STA 
Fine  Arts  Department 
State  University  Teachers  College 
Plattsburgh,  New  York 


Dr.  Joseph  Satveitt.  New  York  Suite 
Supers'isor  of  Music,  reports  that 
studies  indicate  that  about  70%  of 
the  New  York  State  Schools  have  had 
their  music  programs  curtailed  within 
the  past  year.  This  is  not  a  “local’’ 
problem  in  New  York  either  for  this 
trend  is  national  and  has  already 
reached  many  of  our  large  city  school 
systems  as  well  as  smaller  rural  or 
consolidated  ones. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  such 
a  contradictory  situation  occurred, 
about  25  years  ago,  the  deprenion 
caused  havoc  with  finances  of  all 
symphonies,  but  there  was  also  much 


.More  than  2,000  years  ago,  Con¬ 
fucius  said;  “When  music  and  courtesy 
are  better  appreciated  there  will  be 
no  war."  Now  in  this  geophysical  year 
of  1959,  when  mankind  is  sick  with 
the  nagging  fear  and  the  ever<on- 
stant  threat  of  war,  these  words  ring 
more  true  than  ever. 

Paradoxically,  while  evidence  that 
symphony  tickets  sales  are  up  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  playing  to 
four  full  houses  weekly,  the  National 
Symphony  ticket  sale  reaching  an  all 
time  high  of  6,838  and  Dallas,  Texas 
proudly  announcing  that  37%  more 
people  attended  the  Dallas  Symphony 
than  in  any  other  previous  year  .  .  . 


criticism  directed  at  the  school  music 
teachers.  In  1933,  the  Music  Super¬ 
visors  National  Conference  feeling 
that  there  was  much  justification  in 
the  criticism  that  music  educators 
were  responsible  for  either  pupil  lack 
of  interest  or  continuence  of  musical 
endeavors,  adopted  the  resolution; 
“That  we  encourage  and  develop  par¬ 
ticularly  all  forms  of  musical  interest 
and  practice  that  tend  to  restore  the 
use  of  music  to  the  home  and  neigh- 
borhcxid  life  as  a  rewarding  aaivity 
for  daily  living." 

We,  who  consider  ourselves  music- 
educators,  might  do  well  to  look  back 
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over  the  past  years  and  ask  ourselves 
truthfully  if  we  have  personally 
adopted  the  resolution  and  have  we 
sincerely  tried  to  encourage  music 
in  our  community  especially  among 
our  young  people?  This  is  not  a  time 
when  we  can  say  “Let  George  do  it”: 
if  necessary  we  must  be  a  committee 
of  one  and  do  it  single-handed. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested 
in  a  thumb-nail  description  of  just 
such  a  venture,  wherein  I  found  my¬ 
self  a  committee  of  one?  It  started 
about  four  years  ago  when  I  first 
arrived  in  Plattsburgh,  New  York 
which  is  part  of  Clinton  County, 
which  has  been  described  as  having 
more  trees  than  people;  but  the  real 
work  began  last  .September.  My 
dream  was.  here  in  a  really  barren 
situation,  to  have  a  youth  string 
orchestra.  Because  an  orchestra  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  a  healthy 
string  program,  this  seemed  like  a 
logical  place  to  start. 

Sponsor 

Last  September,  when  the  Clinton 
County  Music  Educators  met  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  school  year,  they 
planned  the  annual  C.C.M.E.A.  Music 
Festival.  This  Festival  had  been  held 
for  many  years,  always  draws  a  large 
audience  and  always  features  choruses 
and  bands.  This  year,  I  suggested  we 
have  a  string  orchestra  and  although 
courtesy  prevented  any  real  audible 
laughter,  I  finally  was  able  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  include  such  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  idea  into  the  festival  but  it 
was  clearly  understood  that  I  alone 
would  be  responsible  for  it.  Also, 
more  or  less  there  was  the  feeling,  if 
the  going  gets  too  rough,  no  one  will 
be  any  the  wiser,  we  can  just  drop  it 
from  the  program. 

Public  Information: 

We  may  have  more  trees  than 
people  here  but  we  have  a  hard¬ 
hitting,  public-spirited  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  in  our  area,  a  Mr.  William  K. 
Babel.  I  knew  if  I  could  convince 
hirti  that  this  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  music  in  the  community,  he  would 
pull  out  all  stops.  My  next  step  then 
was  to  convince  Bill  that  we  must  tell 
the  community  of  the  value  of  such 
a  project  and  promote  the  program  in 
an  unbiased  manner.  A  trip  to  the 
Plattsburgh  Press  Republican  Editor’s 
office  proved  most  encouraging.  I 
knew  now  I  would  be  able  to  ‘reach" 
both  the  parents,  children,  PTA’s, 
school  boards  and  music-minded 
people. 


Members: 

Before  I  approached  the  C.C.M.E.A. 
in  September.  I  asked  the  string  sec¬ 


tion  of  the  Plattsburgh  College-Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra  if  they  would  give 
the  necessary  adult  reinforcement  to 
the  youngsters,  many  of  whom,  would 
be  playing  in  an  orchestra  for  the  very 
first  time.  Since  I  have  the  rare 
privilege  of  conducting  this  Orchestra, 

1  knew  almost  before  1  asked  that  they 
would  agree.  .Although  they  are  from 
many  and  varied  walks  of  life,  they 
are  dedicated  musicians  and  they  can 
be  counted  on.  Miss  Lucy  Hudson,  a 
private  music  teacher,  agreed  to  be¬ 
come  our  concert-mistress. 

Next,  letters  were  sent  to  every 
school  in  Clinton  County  that  sup 
ported  a  music  program  to  see  just 
what  could  be  rounded  up  for  the 
young  people’s  orchestra. 

I  knew  of  only  two  existing  elemen- 
ury  orchestras  in  the  entire  county. 
One  was  our  own  Campus  School 
Orchestra  under  Ronald  Steiger  and 
the  other  was  at  Ellenburg  Central. 

I  had  worked  with  Douglas  Stevens 
the  previous  year  and  help^  him  surt 
a  string  program.  From  the  original 
28  players,  it  had  grown  to  54. 

.At  the  bottom  of  the  letter  was  a 
permission  slip  for  parental  signature 
and  incorporated  in  the  body  were  all 
the  instructions.  A  deadline  of  Jan¬ 
uary  5  was  given  as  the  concert  was 
scheduled  for  February  7.  I  had  allow¬ 
ed  for  three  Saturday  rehearsals.  (The 
first  rehearsal  never  did  materialize 
because  of  a  bad  snow  storm.) 

By  January  5,  a  total  of  57  appli¬ 
cations  were  returned:  35  violins,  9 
violas,  8  cellos  and  5  basses.  Added 
to  the  21  adults  from  the  College- 
Community  Orchestra,  we  realized  78 
string  players  in  all  for  the  Festival 
Orchestra. 

Rehearsals  were  to  be  held  at  our 
State  University  Teachers  College 
Music  Rooms.  Dr.  George  W.  Angell, 
the  President,  gave  the  project  his  nod 
as  again  I  instinctively  knew  he 
would.  Since  joining  the  faculty  here 
four  years  ago,  I  have  found  Dr. 
Angell  to  be  a  real  friend  of  music. 

Work  To  Bo  Programmed: 

My  decision  to  use  Paul  O.  Steg's 
Concertino  Piccolo,  pub.  Shapiro, 
Bernstein  was  governed  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  sufficiently  large  group  of 
experienced  players.  For  those  not 
familiar  with  the  work  it  is  scored  for 
five  Soli.  5  Tutti  and  5  optional  string 
parts  using  only  the  first  position  with 
violin  B,  only  open  strings;  in  other 
words,  a  three  part  orchestra  in  five 
movements. 


First  Rehearsal: 

The  first  time  I  met  with  these 
young  people  whose  ages  ranged  from 


8  to  16  years,  1  outlined  our  program 
and  how  we  would  rehearse.  1  em¬ 
phasized  the  absolute  need  for  atten¬ 
tion  and  for  promptness.  I  do  not 
believe  music  is  any  frill.  I  do  believe 
that  a  youngster  studying  music  must 
be  disciplined  to  hard  work;  some 
mental  —  some  physical.  That  the 
ability  to  perform  well  cannot  be 
dreamed  up.  It  must  be  hammered 
and  forged.  I  told  these  young  people 
that  we  would  work  hard  together  but 
we  would  also  share  together  in  the 
thrill  of  a  good  performance,  and  the 
keen  enjoyment  of  sharing  our  work 
as  good  musicians  should. 

Every  conductor  has  his  own  special 
"tics”  of  rehearsal;  it  didn’t  take  any 
of  us  too  long  to  get  to  know  one 
another  and  by  the  time  we  were 
ready  to  rehearse  with  the  adults,  the 
children  were  by  far  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  group  I  have  worked  with. 

We  also  discussed  concen  deport¬ 
ment.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall 
merely  say  I  was  very  proud  of  them. 
When  they  arose  for  a  second  encore, 

I  applauded  them  also  for  it  was  a 
thrilling  moment  to  see  these  little 
people,  who  had  worked  like  pro¬ 
fessionals,  together  for  their  debut, 
and  who  turned  in  a  good  perform¬ 
ance  by  any  standards. 

You  must  remember  that  other  than 
the  adult  members  of  the  Plattsbui^ 
College-Community  Orchestra,  these 
children  were  from  widely  scattered 
sections  of  this  great  North  Country. 
You  must  remember  also  that  we  had 
no  junior  high  or  high  school  orches¬ 
tra  to  use  as  a  nucleous.  So  you  see 
it  can  be  done  and  if  strings  are  in 
desperate  plight  in  your  community, 
please  do  something  about  it.  You  can. 
You  can  even  do  it  alone  if  you  must. 

Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
"grass  roots.”  Well  the  Grass  Roots 
of  strings  are  in  the  grades  .  .  .  high 
school  orchestras  originate  in  the  ele- 
meptary  school  and  must  be  nourished 
at  that  level.  Any  canceling  out  in  the 
senior  high  schools  is  a  setback  but  if 
things  are  moving  along  in  the  grades, 
they  will  be  easily  off-set. 

It  is  too  soon  to  know  how  effective 
or  to  what  good  use  this  experiment 
with  strings  will  accompli^.  Two 
weeks  after  the  program,  I  had  a 
letter  from  a  county  school  principal 
saying  they  were  going  to  begin 
strings  and  he  would  appreciate  any 
helpful  suggestions.  At  our  College- 
Community  Orchestra  rehearsal,  two 
nighu  after  the  concert,  we  added 
three  new  playersi 

Whatever  the  reason  music  is 
slumping  in  your  school  or  commun¬ 
ity,  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
.  .  .  and  keep  it  there  until  things  are 
(Turn  to  page  58) 
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In  answer  to  many  requests,  we  publish  this  simple  guide  on  — 


How  To  Prepare  Your  Feature  Article 


who  will  read  it? 

If  your  feature  anicle  is  published 
in  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  you 
can  expect  1,500,000  Directors,  Teach¬ 
ers,  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Stu¬ 
dents,  Parenu,  and  interested  laymen 
to  read  it.  The  area  covered  is  the  50 
States,  U.  S.  Possessions,  and  27  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Approximately  16,000 
school  and  college  libraries  carry  The 
SM. 

How  will  it  be  used? 

lliis  of  course  depends  upon  the 
subject  you  write  about.  If  it  is  high¬ 
ly  technical,  directors  and  private 
teachers  will  use  it  as  a  teaching  aid. 
(Many  will  require  their  students  to 
read  it)  If  it  is  philosophical  and  in¬ 
spirational,  it  will  be  quoted  many 
times  by  directors  and  superintend¬ 
ents.  If  it  is  informative,  such  as  sta¬ 
tistical,  charts  and  blue  prints  of 
buildings,  music  rooms,  seating  ar¬ 
rangements,  marching  shows,  and  the 
like,  it  will  be  studied,  put  into  prac¬ 
tice,  or  filed  for  future  reference  and 
use. 

Selecting  your  subject? 

Every  director  and/or  teacher  has 
some  “pet”  idea  or  technique  that 
has  proven  iuelf  to  be  an  asset  to  his 
progress.  It  might  be  a  teaching  tech¬ 
nique  of  a  particular  instrument,  stu¬ 
dent  conducting,  booster  clubs,  ad¬ 
ministration,  financing,  uniform  or 
instrument  repairing  and  storing, 
awards,  trips,  lighting  the  concert  or 
rehearsal  room,  variety  shows,  publi¬ 
city,  or  dozens  of  other  subjects.  The 
writer  should  select  one  or  more  of 
these  pet  ideas  and  put  it  into  an  ar¬ 
ticle  so  that  others  may  benefit. 
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By  Forrest  L.  McAllister 
Editor  and  Publisher 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


How  do  you  write  on  article? 

1.  Write  as  if  you  were  “selling”  an 
idea. 

2.  The  King’s  English  is  secondary. 
Long,  seldom  used  words  tend  to  con¬ 
fuse  and  bore  the  reader.  Use  simple, 
every-day  language. 

3.  Do  not  try  to  write  a  book  in 
one  article. 

4.  Try  to  “sell”  a  maximum  of 
three  main  points. 

5.  \  simple  formula  is  “what— who 
—why— where— when”  and  of  greatest 
importance  “How”. 

6.  Keep  your  sentences  moderately 
short.  There  was  never  a  long  sen¬ 
tence  written  that  couldn’t  be  short¬ 
ened.  Keep  your  paragraphs  to  an 
average  of  five  sentences. 

7.  Some  writers  like  to  prepare  a 
simple  outline  before  they  write  the 
finished  product.  Others  just  like  to 
start  writing.  Pick  the  one  that  suits 
you  best. 

8.  Use  illustrations  and/m:  pictures 
to  enhance  your  contribution.  Use 
good  judgment  on  the  number  to  be 
used.  Eighteen  small  manuscript  ex¬ 
amples  will  not  be  studied.  One  to 
five  will. 

9.  The  average  number  of  words 
to  be  written  should  be  1000  to  1200. 
This  is  about  five,  double  spaced, 
typewritten,  8^"  x  ll''  pages. 

10.  Use  a  short  catchy  title.  Again, 
there  was  never  a  title  written  that 
couldn’t  be  shortened. 

Preparing  the  finished 
product  for  publication. 

1.  Always  submit  your  article  dou¬ 
ble  spaced,  typed,  on  81/^"  X  11"  white 
bond  paper. 

2.  Allow  at  least  a  one  inch  margin 


t 


on  all  four  sides  of  the  paper.  On 
page  one  allow  at  least  two  inches  be¬ 
tween  title  of  the  article  and  the  top 
of  the  page.  Next,  allow  at  leut  three 
spaces,  then  put  your  “by-line”.  (By 
John  Raymond  Doe,  Director  of 
(your  title),  Hillsview  High  School, 
Kokomo,  Indiana.)  Then  allow  three 
more  spaces  and  start  your  article. 
These  margins  are  necessary,  for  the 
editor  marks  the  printers  code  for 
tyf>e  sizes  and  faces. 

3.  Article  will  contain  between 
1000  to  1200  words,  or  five  to  six 
pages. 

4.  Have  the  article  edited  by  a 
friend  who  is  well  versed  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  grammar. 

5.  Make  a  carbon  copy  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  for  your  files.  The  original  might 
get  lost  in  the  mail. 

6.  Use  8"  X  10"  glossy  print  photo¬ 
graphs.  Be  sure  to  identify  eadi  pic¬ 
ture  by  name,  school,  and  city.  If  it  is 
a  small  group  (2  to  8),  identify  the 
people  from  left  to  right  by  name, 
instrument,  or  office,  etc.  Always  write 
a  shon  caption  for  each  picture  on  a 
separate  piece  of  bond  paper.  Attach 
it  to  the  back  of  the  photograph  by  a 
single  piece  of  scotch  tape.  Never  use 
a  paper  clip,  staple,  or  pin  on  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Never  write  directly  on  the  back 
of  a  picture,  it  will  make  impressions 
which  will  be  seen  on  the  finished  en¬ 
graving. 

7.  If  drawings  or  music  manuscripts 
are  used,  use  black  India  ink,  and  put 
them  on  a  separate  piece  of  white 
bond  paper.  Be  sure  to  mark  Fig.  1, 
2,  3,  etc.  after  (or  under)  each  exam¬ 
ple.  Be  sure  to  refer  to  the  examples 
in  your  article,  i.e.  (see  Fig.l).  The 
editor  will  place  the  examples  in  tlie 
article  in  an  attraaive  manner.  All 
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examples  will  be  placed  together. 

8.  Be  sure  to  have  a  late  8"  x  10" 
glossy  print  picture  of  yourself  avail¬ 
able.  ^  sure  to  identify  yourself  by 
name,  title,  and  location. 

9.  Secure  a  sturdy  envelope.  Place 
stiff  cardboard  at  the  front  and  back 
of  the  article,  pictures,  and  examples. 
.\ddress  the  article  as  follows:  The 
Editor,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
4  East  Qinton  Street,  Joliet,  Illinois. 
Send  it  first  class  mail.  Mark  “PHO¬ 
TO  -  DO  NOT  BEND"  in  bold  let¬ 
ters  on  both  sides  of  the  envelope. 

Publication  schedule 

1.  Do  not  expect  your  anicle  to  be 
published  immediately,  the  soonest 
would  be  60  days,  perhaps  as  long  as 
a  year. 

2.  When  your  article  is  received  at 
The  SM  offices,  it  is  read  and  classi¬ 
fied  as  to  “type"  by  the  editorial  staff. 
It  is  then  given  a  tentative  release 
date.  This  date  is  based  on  the  time¬ 
liness  of  the  article  (seasonal,  etc.). 
It  is  then  placed  on  the  production 


For  Top  Quality  and  Sorvico 
Patronizo  tho  Firms  who 
odvortiso  in 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


schedule  during  the  next  10  issues. 
The  Editor  makes  the  final  dicision  if 
and  when  the  article  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

3.  It  should  be  understood  that 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  nev¬ 
er  had  to  pay  writers  for  their  articles 
since  it  was  founded  in  1929.  Such 
great  names  as  Sousa,  Goldman,  Gran¬ 
ger,  Revelli,  Bainum,  Bachman,  and 
hundreds  of  others  have  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  contribute  articles. 

4.  Any  writer  may  request  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  article  at  anytime.  It  will 
be  done  providing  it  is  not  scheduled 
for  publication  during  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  90  days. 

5.  All  questions  relative  to  feature 
articles  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editor. 

The  End 


Three-Year  Music  Program 

Announced  By  University 


West  Virginia  University  music  edu¬ 
cation  students  of  the  future  will  be 
able  to  earn  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
only  three  years,  thanks  to  an  acceler¬ 
ated  program  announced  today  by  Dr. 
Richard  E.  Duncan,  director  of  the 
School  of  Music. 

Dr.  Duncan  said  the  program  will 
begin  with  the  opening  of  the  1959 
summer  session  in  June.  He  explained 
that  the  curriculum  will  enhance  the 
graduate’s  lifetime  earning  prospects 
by  enabling  him  to  complete  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  an  earlier  age.  More  than  100 
students  are  currently  enrolled  in  the 
school’s  department  of  music  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  program  is  unique  in  'the  music 
education  field.  Dr.  Duncan  said  he 
knows  of  no  other  state  university 
which  offers  a  sitnilar  curriculum. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  the 

{Turn  to  page  69) 


I  sincerely  believe  that  our  flag  should  be  — 

Seven  Down  and  Seven  Across 


By  Louis  Friedman 
Instrumental  Supervisor 
The  .\cademy  of  Richmond  County 
Augusta,  Georgia 


Editor's  Note  .  .  .  This  controversial  article  was  set  in  print  before  Hawaii  was  voted  into  the  Union. 


In  my  opinion,  the  adoption  of  the 
so-called  “staggered”  arrangement  of 
the  stars  in  the  American  flag  is  en¬ 
tirely  unwarranted,  psychologically  un¬ 
sound,  and  thoroughly  impractical,  be¬ 
sides  being  misrepresentative.  Indeed, 
should  I  say  mbre! 

First,  ^vif  should  be  the  concern  of 
every  band  man  in  our  country  to¬ 
day,  from  the  standpoint  of  effect.  We, 
who  are  closely  associated  with  the 
flag,  that  is,  the  music  as  well  as  the 
classroom  teacher,  know,  intuitively, 
that  anything  that  is  staggered  is  ir¬ 
regular:  and,  irregularity  as  applied 
to  any  school  system  spells  chaos  and 
lack  of  organization,  or  at  best,  a 
substitute  for  the  want  of  something 
better. 


Not  only  the  schools  but  the  armed 
forces  as  well  work  with  the  flag  daily 
and  are  flag  conscious. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States, 
per  se,  represents  organization  at  its 
best.  Certainly  the  staggered  arrange¬ 
ment  is  not  an  orderly  one.  It  is  im¬ 
practical  from  the  standpoint  of  space. 
This  arrangement  causes  a  “loss  of 
space”. 

It  has  been  quoted  that  even  our 
President  relucuntly  accepted  this 
arrangement  from  the  flag  committee. 
Why  were  the  people  not  given  the 
opponunity  to  ^siiggest?  Is  this  com¬ 
mercialism?  Mbre  sales?  Is  it  to  divert 
entirely  from  the  orderly  arrangement 
to  that  of  the  opposite?  I  truly  feel 
that  nine  out  of  ten  people  would 
rather  have  the  arrangement  7  down 
and  7  across. 


I  think  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
generally  speaking,  at  least  among 
the  male  singers  that  the  National 
Anthem  fares  better  as  an  instrumental 
piece  rather  than  vocal.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  I  feel  that  the  music  people 
failed  miserably  in  not  submitting 
their  case  to  the  public  in  mpre  direct 
fashion;  here,  was  the  first  ^eat  mis¬ 
take  .  .  .  smug  complacency  or  "let- 
George-do-it-idea”. 

Lets  present  the  case  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  Education  Association  concerning 
the  more  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
American  Flag. 

•  •  •  • 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  of  course  a  high¬ 
ly  controversial  article.  Comments 
from  readers  would  be  appreciated. 

The  End 
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ASBOA  amHUTTB  KtPORrS  AT  1958  COHVBniOH 


Rochester,  Minnesota  Will 
Be  Host  to  1 959  G>nvention 


By  Ernie  McMillan 
A.S.B.D.A.  Editor 


Part  of  the  ASBDA  Ck>nvention  in 
Joliet  was  given  over  to  the  reports 
of  the  various  committee’s  that  have 
been  active  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  It  was  the  thought  of  President 
Emil  Puffenbetger  that  these  reports 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  ASBDA 
membership.  During  the  next  two 
issues  of  the  School  Musician,  your 
editor  will  try  to  publish  as  many 
of  these  reports  as  possible.  Naturally, 
they  cannot  be  given  in  their  entire 
form,  but  I  am  sure  that  your  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  would  be  happy  to 
give  you  any  further  information  that 
you  may  desire. 

The  Drop-Out  Survey  as  conducted 
by  Herb  Rehfeldt  was  among  400 
ASBDA  members  in  1957.  Of  a  total 
of  30,S15  band  students  in  40  states 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
the  drop-out  rate  was  7%  for  any  and 
all  reasons.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  most  prevalent  drop-out 


reason  was  lack  of  interest.  The  com¬ 
mittee  reports  that  this  could  probably 
be  remedied  ^rough  more  coopera¬ 
tion  between  parents,  students,  and 
bandmasters.  *I^re  also  could  be  a 
better  understanding  between  the  band 
directors  and  the  academic  teachers, 
by  better  junior  high  preparation, 
through  better  screening  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  talent,  and  by  a  larger  staff  of 
band  teachers  within  the  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  next  highest  problem  was  that 
of  program  conflicts  which  could  be 
solved  in  one  or  several  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways:  by  scheduling  one  of  a  kind 
classes  some  other  time  than  band 
period,  better  guidance  in  program 
scheduling  in  both  the  junior  and 
senior  high,  more  cooperation  with 
academic  teachers,  changing  to  a  seven 
period  day,  re-evaluating  where  evi¬ 
dent  the  extreme  emphasis  on  pre¬ 
college  academic  requiremenu. 

The  need  of  the  student  for  more 
college  preparatory  subjects  can  be 
realized  and  still  allow  the  student 
to  continue  in  band.  Junior  high  stu¬ 
dents  should  have  help  in  planning 
junior  and  senior  high  courses  at  the 
junior  high  level.  The  reason  for 
drop-outs  needing  to  repeat  a  failed 


subject  may  be  alleviated  by  selecting 
better  undents  of  high  academic  su¬ 
ture  through  the  help  of  class  room 
teachers.  Likewise,  the  need  to  com¬ 
plete  majors  and  minors  in  high 
uhool  can  be  treated  at  the  same  ju¬ 
nior  hi^  level  by  planning  entire 
courses  from  6th  to  the  12th  grade. 

Additional  suggestions  brought  to 
light  in  the  survey  were:  More  em¬ 
phasis  on  music  as  a  cultural  subject, 
more  small  ensemble  participagion  at 
all  levels,  more  class  or  private  Instruc¬ 
tion,  inaugurating  a  summer  program, 
and  employing  more  instrumental 
teachers  to  strengthen  music  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  Committee  on  New  Band  Man¬ 
uscripts  is  headed  by  Robert  Dillon 
as  a  part  of  the  Continuing  and  Com¬ 
prehensive  Program  Committee  of 
which  Dale  Harris  is  chairman.  The 
purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership, 
unpublished  manuscripts  which  are 
deserving  of  performance.  Two  main 
avenues  of  approach  where  given  by 
this  committee  —  First,  a  compilation 
of  a  liu  of  available  manuscripts,  with 
pertinent  information  about  each  one 
including  a  brief  description  of  the 
music  itself  and  from  whom  it  is  avad- 


VSBOA  BAND  OF  THE  MONTH  .  .  .  TtioMas  Bithop,  Director  of  Bands,  Lokn  WoUs  High  School,  Lokn  Wolos,  Florida  Bond  has  wen  Superior 
bating  in  Flaying,  Marching,  and  Sight  Reading  in  both  the  District  and  State  Contest  for  17  consecutive  yeors.  The  bond  will  take  a  7  day  tour 
to  Washington  D.  C.  this  year  and  hove  been  invited  to  present  a  concert  for  the  men  of  the  Navy  School  of  AAusk. 
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able;  Second,  actual  performance  of 
selected  manuscripts  at  the  National 
Convention  by  one  or  more  of  the 
performing  groups. 

The  next  immediate  objective  of 
the  committee  is  to  proceed  with  the 
compilation  of  a  list  of  available 
manuscripts  and  to  initiate  this  pro¬ 
ject  with  a  questionnaire.  This  will 
be  sent  out  to  the  membership  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  prepared.  Volunteers 
were  asked  fur  and  the  following 
members  were  appointed  to  help  with 
the  projects;  Sidney  Berg,  Norfolk, 
Va.;  A1  Davis,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Ken¬ 
neth  Farrell,  Modesto,  Calif.;  Carl 
Huffman,  Fontana,  Wis.;  Don  Joseph, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  Thomas  Kinser, 
Jr.,  Stuttgart,  Ark.;  and  Val  Luck, 
Spencer,  Iowa. 

The  Solo  and  Ensemble  Committee 
headed  by  past  president,  Robert 
Dean,  has  been  completed.  Both  sur¬ 
veys  have  been  copyrighted  and  pub¬ 
lished  and  are  available  for  purchase 
from  the  office  of  Dale  Harris  in 
Pontiac,  Michigan.  These  solo  and 
ensemble  lists  contain  literature  actu¬ 
ally  used  in  teaching  by  ASBDA  mem¬ 
bers.  Each  selection  is  being  graded 
according  to  difficulty,  rated  as  to 
musical  merit,  and  analyzed  according 
to  style,  keys,  range,  and  special  prob¬ 
lems  if  any.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  continue  its  research 
during  1959  in  certain  areas  not  cover¬ 
ed  sufficiently  by  the  ASBDA  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  past  two  years.  In  line 
with  this  and  so  that  we  may  keep 
our  lists  up  to  date,  supplements  and 
occasional  complete  revisions  of  solo 
and  ensemble  lists  will  be  available  at 
subsequent  conventions. 

Reporting  on  the  Methods  Survey 
Committee,  .\rthur  Brandenburg, 
chairman,  gave  a  full  and  interesting 
report.  The  study  was  of  recommend¬ 
ed  pre-band,  group,  and  individual 
instrument  methods,  and  it  appeared 
in  preliminary  form  in  time  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  Convention  in  1957. 
The  survey  was  not  distributed  until 
a  cost  basis  of  production  could  be 
determined.  Throughout  1958,  as 
members  were  made  aware  of  the 
survey’s  availability,  orders  were 
placed,  and  oddly  enough,  several 
colleges  and  universities  were  anxious 
to  obtain  copies.  Not  until  the  Joliet 
Convention  did  a  larger  number  have 
a  chance  to  really  examine  the  survey, 
and  in  the  days  that  followed,  all 
copies  were  sold  and  orders  placed 
for  more.  This  is  not  a  survey  that 
one  can  pick  up  and  glance  through 
as  lipfht  reading.  The  significance  of 
the  data  presented  must  be  interpret¬ 
ed  in  the  light  of  each  band  director’s 
experience  in  relation  to  his  own 


instrumental  program.  The  cost  of 
the  survey  is  $2.00. 

The  committee  on  “Methods  Sur¬ 
vey,"  after  another  year’s  lapse,  pro¬ 
poses  to  send  the  previously  used 
questionnaire  to  all  new  members  of 
ASBDA  that  became  members  since 
1957,  1958,  and  add  those  of  1959. 
Also,  those  band  directors  who  missed 
out  on  the  first  count  ought  to  be 
contacted  again  so  that  the  validation 
of  the  completed  study  can  be  much 
higher  in  terms  of  quality  of  responses. 
In  its  present  form  it  stands  as  a 
decided  trend  in  instrumental  teach¬ 
ing  in  several  directions  and  categories 
and  eventual  higher  validation  of  data 
sought.  A  larger  working  committee 
will  also  broaden  the  effects  of  this  im¬ 
portant  study.  Those  band  directors 
who  are  interested  in  this  phase  of  in- 
strumenul  teaching  will  profit  most  by 
working  along  with  the  members  that 
started  the  project.  Those  directors 
who  wish  to  contribute  in  this  area 
should  write  to  the  general  chairman. 
Dale  Harris  of  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

So  much  for  committee  reports  for 
this  issue.  The  report  of  Pat  Arsers, 
chairman  of  Acoustical  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 
May  I  now  once  again  remind  you 
of  the  importance  of  making  plans  for 


the  1959  Convention  in  Rochester, 
Minnesota.  The  dates  are  December 
27,  28,  29,  and  30th.  You  will  soon 
be  reading  of  some  of  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  plans  for  this  convention.  Your 
planning  committee  is  already  at  work 
and  we  hope  that  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  School  Musician,  we  can  give 
you  some  word  of  the  coming  conven¬ 
tion. 

Along  with  discussing  the  conven¬ 
tion,  may  I  point  out  the  action  taken 
at  the  Joliet  Convention  in  regards 
to  convention  attendance.  Quote  — 
"Membership  must  be  maintained  by 
attendance  at  annual  conventions.  Ab¬ 
sence  from  three  consecutive  annual 
conventions  shall  be  considered  reason 
for  automatic  suspension.  In  case  of 
absence  from  a  convention  due  to 
extenuating  circumstances,  a  letter 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Attendance  Re¬ 
view  Board,  stating  the  situation  for 
the  purpose  of  review.  This  shall  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible  prior  to  the 
convention.  These,  letters  shall  be 
placed  on  file  and  reviewed  at  the 
time  of  the  third  consecutive  absence. 
The  Attendance  Review  Board  shall 
consist  of  three  (3)  members  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  president.  The  action  of 
this  committee  shall  not  be  subject 
(Turn  to  page  58) 


me  TEXT  OF  IKADDReSS  TO  THF 
AMemCAH  SCHOOL  BAND  DIRiCTOHS' 
ASSOdAIMN  IN  OeceMBeR  1958 

Dr.  John  W.  English,  Superintendent  Joliet,  Illinois  Public  Schools 

"Jol’Mt  has  always  anjoyod  an  nnyiabla  raputation  in  th*  fiaid  af  instrumantal  music.  Th* 
crndit  for  this  raputation,  which  has  brought  honor  to  our  school  district  and  city,  should  go 
to  Mr.  Chorlos  Potors  and  tha  AAcAllistor  family,  urho  hoy#  pionoorod  in  th#  fiold  of  band 
instruction  in  Joliot.  Thoso  of  us  in  administration  wish  to  do  oyorything  wo  can  to  focilitato  tha 
work  of  Mr.  Potors  and  hh  fino  assistants.  It  is  important  that  wo  achioyo  a  moosuro  of  balanco 
in  oducation  in  ordor  that  tho  humanitios  and  fino  arts  shall  not  bo  nogloctod. 

“Just  os  much  as  wo  nood  moro  and  moro  young  poopio  going  into  tho  scioncos,  wo  nood 
young  poopio  who  hoyo  tho  sonsitiyity,  curiosity,  tho  ompothy  for  what  is  boautKul  and  truo 
and  sod,  for  what  is  pitiful,  strong,  ugly  and  bo  ablo  to  roact  to  thoso  things  and  thon  com- 
municoto  thoir  omotions  and  thoughts. 

“Socioty  noods  orticuloto,  thinking  poopio  who  do  bolioyo  that  surviyal  moans  moro  than  a 
comfortablo  job  bohind  tho  walb  of  tho  largost  aircraft  factory  in  tho  world,  or  tho  poychock 
from  tho  Big  Offico  —  that  suryhral  b  much  moro  than  a  placid  oxistonco  within  tho  yitiotod 
structuro  of  conformity. 

“Croatiyo  oxprossion  b  tho  koy  to  tho  grootost  possiblo  dogroo  of  soK-discoyory  and  soK- 
idontification.  It  must  bo  an  intogral  part  of  our  liyos.  Crootiyo  oxprossion  b  a  survival  of 
moaning.  Without  moaning  —  What? 

"Wo  must  provido  moro  opportunitios  for  our  crootivo  studonts  to  oxpross  thomsolvos.  And 
ovon  moro  important,  wo  must  oncourago  thorn  to  oxpross  thomsotvos,  to  that  our  nation  doos 
not  bocomo  a  notion  of  atrophic  yos-mon. 

"Throughout  history  tho  artbtfc  communkatort  hovo  givon  man  porspoctWo,  givon  him  tho 
sonsitiyity  to  opprociato  Socratos'  thought  and  doath,  givon  him  tho  ability  to  liston  with  undor- 
standing  to  what  Mozort  or  Boothovon  composod.  Thoy  hovo  givon  man  tho  powor  and  tho 
boouty  of  tho  B'blo,  tho  Rig-Voda  and  tho  Itoran. 

“Thoy  hovo  givon  man  tho  ability  to  opprociato  Shakospoaro,  givon  him  tho  ability  to  rocog- 
nizo  Ghandi's  groatnoss  and  mako  him  awaro  of  tho  inoffablo  humility  of  Christ's  crucifixion. 

“Today,  moro  than  ovor,  wo  nood  poots  and  painton  and  musicians  and  sculptors  and 
writors  and  thinkors  who  can  givo  us  a  crootivo  vision  of  our  significanco." 
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National  Catholic 
Bandmaster’s  Association 


By  Robert  0*Brien,  N.C.B.A.,  C.B.DJM.A. 

President,  N.C.B.A.,  Director  of  Bands,  Unirerstty  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  tko  Official  Organ  of  Tha  National  Catholic  Bandmasters  Association. 


The  N.C.B.A.  Band  Camp 


By  Bro.  Glennnn  Mertens, 
S.M.,  Bandmaster 
Cathedral  High  School 
Belleville,  Illinois 


In  order  to  understand  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Band  Camp  it  is  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  of  being  of  the 
band  in  Catholic  Education  today.  If 
we  face  reality  we  must  accept  the 
fact  that  the  Band  in  Catholic  Educa¬ 
tion  is  in  its  infancy.  In  many  areas 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
it  is  in  the  embryo  stage,  but  it  must  in 
justice  be  stated  that  in  a  few  isolated 
instances  very  fine  band  programs  are 
in  existence. 

Five  years  ago  the  National  Catho¬ 
lic  Bandmasters’  Association  Band 
Camp  enjoyed  an  enrollment  of  some 
thirty-five  campers.  This  coming  sum¬ 
mer  the  camp  is  looking  forward  to 
an  enrollment  of  at  least  six  times 
this  number.  The  NCB.\  camp  is  a 
start  toward  filling  a  great  need 
throughout  the  country.  This  need 
is  evidenced  by  the  large  portion  of 
geography  which  the  campers  in  at¬ 
tendance  represent.  From  Virginia  to 
New  York:  from  Louisiana  to  Kansas; 
from  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin:  and  from  the 
many  states  encircled  by  these  the 
cam|>ers  have  come.  Surely  this  na¬ 
tional  scope  indicates  a  national  need. 
As  for  the  growth  in  the  camp,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  considerable  it 
should  have  been  even  greater  con¬ 
sidering  the  potential  campers,  the 
singularity  of  the  camp,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  campers  who  have  at¬ 
tended  in  the  past. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  campers  has  been  a 
strong  element  in  favor  of  the  camp, 
and  this  enthusiams  carries  within  it¬ 
self  the  answer  of  why  the  camp  exits 
and  why  it  continues  to  grow  and  to 
improve.  This  enthusiasm  and  the 
existence  and  growth  of  the  camp  are 
realities  only  because  of  the  interest 
and  the  dedication  of  the  camp  facul¬ 


ty  and  of  the  bandmasters  in  Catholic 
schools.  .All  of  these  people  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Catholic  band  camp 
has  proven  itself  as  a  means  to  devol- 
op  musicianship  and  interest,  that  it 
plays  an  important  part,  and  has  the 
]x>tential  of  playing  a  greater  part  in 
giving  impetus  and  in  improving  the 
place  and  quality  of  the  band  in 
Catholic  education.  The  camp  needs 
to  grow  and  as  it  grows  it  needs  to 
spread  in  order  to  help  develop  the 
band  in  the  Catholic  school  and  to 
enable  more  Catholic  students  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  musical,  educational, 
social,  and  religious  experience  of  the 
camp.  The  success  and  the  growth  of 
the  camp  has  been  due  greatly  to  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  generosity  of 
people  associated  with  bands  in  Cath¬ 
olic  schools.  The  need  for  continued 
growth  of  this  camp  cannot  be  over¬ 
stated.  This  growth  will  be  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  increased  interest  and 
generosity  of  those  who  for  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  camp  did  not 
realize  the  potential  benefits  of  stu- 
'*-dent  participation  in  this  activity. 
This  growth  will  be  dependent  on  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  people  as¬ 
sociated  with  Catholic  bands  to  real¬ 
ize  how  important  it  is  for  them  to 
put  forth  whatever  effort  they  can  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  camp. 

Basically  with  the  program  and  the 
advantages  which  it  offers  the  NCB.A 
Camp  should  sell  itself.  It  has  a  facul¬ 
ty  composed  of  dedicated  and  compe¬ 
tent  (^tholic  Bandmasters,  Priests, 
Brothers,  and  Sisters  (who  are  band¬ 
masters  or  who  are  active  in  band- 
work);  it  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Catholic  Camping  .Association;  it  is 
held  on  campus  at  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity;  it  is  the  only  National  Catho¬ 
lic  Band  Camp;  and  it  features  Daily 
Mass  and  Rosary  as  a  spiritual  com¬ 
plement  to  the  educational,  musical, 
and  social  benefits  of  the  camp.  The 
tuition  of  the  camp  is  |40.00.  This 
covers  the  campers  exptenses  with  the 
execption  of  food  and  transporation. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  camp  is 
growing  and  does  try  to  serve  the 


needs  of  Catholic  education.  In  order 
to  meet  the  need  for  devolopment 
and  encouragement  of  instrumenul 
music  in  gride  school,  the  camp  for 
the  first  time  has  lowered  the  grade 
level  requirements  to  include  the 
seventh  grade  students  of  the  present 
year.  The  present  twelfth  grade  stu¬ 
dents  still  determine  the  highest  grade 
level  of  admittance.  To  adequately 
handle  this  greater  age  spread  in 
boys  and  girls  attending  the  camp, 
the  program  has  been  revised.  Sepa¬ 
rate  dormitory  facilities  and  separate 
recreation  programs  will  be  set  up  di¬ 
viding  the  non-musical  activity  of  the 
junior  high  school  campers  and  the 
senior  high  school  camp>ers  into  two 
divisions.  Due  to  the  expected  en¬ 
rollment  and  the  greater  spread  in 
musical  ability  the  camp  will  have 
three  bands.  In  order  to  encourage 
musical  excellence  these  bands  will 
be  on  three  levels,  and  the  younger 
musicians  who  are  judged  musically 
competent  will  be  assigned  to  the 
more  advanced  bands. 

To  give  a  more  complete  picture  of 
the  camp  other  areas  ne^  to  be 
examined.  Recreation  programs  are 
organized  for  camjier  free  time.  For 
recreation  many  of  the  facilities  of 
the  University  are  available  and  these 
include  softball,  basketball,  and  ten¬ 
nis.  Also  featured  in  the  camp  re¬ 
creation  program  is  an  all  day  picnic 
at  the  Dunes  of  beuatiful  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  replete  with  sand,  sun,  swim¬ 
ming,  water  games,  and  all  the  fun 
that  is  part  of  picnicking.  The  pro¬ 
gram  includes  movies,  dances,  (music 
by  the  camp’s  own  dance  band)  and 
a  talent  show. 

By  way  of  activities,  the  campers 
with  the  help  of  their  Moderator,  put 
out  their  own  camp  paper,  full  of 
camp  news,  facts  about  campers  and 
the  faculty,  and  the  anecdotal  inci- 
denu  that  always  crop  up  when  hu¬ 
man  beings  work  together.  Musical 
activities  include  the  daily  band  prac¬ 
tices,  the  sectional  rehearsals,  and  a 
variety  of  electives  including  various 
ensemble  groups,  the  dance  band,  and 
theory  with  music  appreciation.  These 
provide  an  outlet  for  various  phases 
of  musical  interest.  Of  course  the  mus¬ 
ical  highlight  is  the  final  concert 
which  is  given  the  night  before  camp 
closes.  Religious  activity,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  camp  program 
includes  Daily  Afass,  offered  by  the 
camp  Chaplain,  the  Daily  Rosary  at 
the  Grotto  of  Our  Ijdy  of  Lourdes 
and  night  prayers.  Boys  and  girls  live 
in  separate  dormitories  which  are 
under  the  supervision  of  Priests  and 
Brothers  for  the  boys,  and  Sisters  for 
the  girls  with  the  additional  assbtance 
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of  the  lay  band  directors  and  their 
wives. 

From  the  spiritual  viewpoint  it 
vhould  be  noted  that  although  the  lay 
Catholic  Band  Directors  constitute  the 
maioritv  of  the  camp  faculty  and  their 
influence  on  the  character  of  the 
camp  is  edifying,  the  presence  and 
place  of  the  Priests,  Brothers,  and 
Sisters  who  are  in  band  work  add  an 
element  to  the  camp  that  is  consistent 
with  the  basic  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  Catholic  school  system.  That  is 
a  concern  for  the  spiritual  and  moral 
values;  and  we  consider  this  a  funda¬ 
mental  requirement  in  education.  Ot 
course  there  is  no  special  stress  in 
this  area  outside  of  the  Daily  Afass. 
Rosary,  and  night  prayers,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  the  camp  in  all  of  its 
activities  is  influenced  by  this  element. 

The  camp  has,  from  the  beginning, 
been  located  on  the  spacious,  beauti¬ 
ful  Notre  Dame  campus.  The  ade¬ 
quate  dormitory  and  cafeteria  facilities 
are  available.  This  is  a  chance  for 
voung  people  to  get  an  intimate  ac- 
({uaintance  with  the  most  famous 
Catholic  educational  institution  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  on  the  grounds,  see 
the  stadium,  the  Rockne  Memorial, 
the  Golden  Dome,  to  feel  something 
of  the  tradition  of  leadership  and  ex¬ 
cellence  for  which  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity  stands.  The  NCBA  Band  Camp 
is  serv  ing  a  need  and  is  providing  an 
opportunity.  Its  existence  and  its 
development  is  a  resp>ensibility  and 
should  be  a  concern  for  anyone  con¬ 
nected  with  Catholic  music  education. 
Without  this  interest  and  dedication 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  educators  the  camp  will  never 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  tremendous 
good  which  it  can  and  should  ac¬ 
complish  for  the  Catholic  band  in 
America  today. 


The  dates  of  the  1939  Summer  Band 
Camp  are  August  9  through  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  August  17. 

Information  regarding  the  Band 
Camp  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  NCB.\,  Box  556,  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

I  HE  END 


All  Expense  Scholarship 
Applications  Now  Available 
From  Artley,  Inc. 


.\rtley,  Inc.  of  Elkhart,  Indiana  an¬ 
nounces  that  applications  arc  now 
being  accepted  for  the  1959  .\rtley 
Scholarship  in  Flute.  This  expense-free 
scholarship  is  with  Frederick  Wilkins 
at  the  Chautauqua  Summer  School  of 
Music,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
advanced  high  school  and  college 
flutists.  The 
award  consists  of 
round-trip  trans¬ 
portation  from 
any  point  in  the 
continental  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  N.  Y., 
room  and  board, 
and  all  Chautau¬ 
qua  School  of 
Music  fees.  The 
talented  1958  recipient.  Miss  Jane 
Tener  of  Ohio  State  University  says  of 
the  experience,  “Certainly  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  to  Chautauqua  and 
have  the  privilege  of  studying  flute 
under  such  ideal  circumstances  is  an 
experience  impossible  to  equal  or 
duplicate.  1  hope  the  Artley  Scholar¬ 
ship  will  be  continued  for  many  years 
and  that  future  recipients  will  have 
as  enjoyable  summer  as  1  ...  an  un- 
forgetable  treat.”  .Application  forms 


Jan*  T*n*r 


and  details  may  be  obtained  from 
dealers  or  by  writing  -Artley,  Inc.  Box 
741,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Applicanu  are 
requested  to  submit  a  tape  recording, 
7i/^  inches  per  second  of  his  or  her 
performance  of  Mozart’s  Concerto  in 
D  Major,  first  movement  only,  any 
edition  and  C-adenzas  by  Georges  Bar- 
rere,  published  by  the  Galaxy  Music 
Corp.,  .50  W.  24th  Street,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y.  Performance  must  be  with  piano 
accompaniment.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tion  is  May  31,  19.59. 


U.  of  Arizona  Announces 

Regional  Music  Festival 

The  University  of  Arizona  is  happy 
to  announce  the  Sixth  .Annual  Region¬ 
al  Music  Festival.  The  Festival  includes 
Band.  Orchestra,  and  Chorus,  as  well 
as  soloists  and  small  ensembles,  and  is 
approved  this  year  for  .Arizona  schools 
by  the  Arizona  Interscholastic  Associa¬ 
tion  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Its 
purposes  are  to  (1)  provide  an  im- 
mecliate  objective  and  recognition  for 
excellent  performance,  (2)  enlist  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  outstanding  performance 
by  our  youth,  and  (3)  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  instructive  listening  by 
all  participants  as  well  as  the  general 
public. 

The  cooperation  of  all  individuals 
and  organizations  interested  in  these 
objectives  is  encouraged.  The  Regional 
Music  Festival  does  not  duplicate  in 
organization,  or  requirements,  the 
various  audition  plans  now  existing 
in  .Arizona  and  in  other  states.  Private 
studios  and  schools,  public  and  paro¬ 
chial  schools  as  well  as  other  organiza¬ 
tions  sponsoring  auditions  or  competi¬ 
tions  arc  invited  to  encourage  students 
{Turn  to  page  69) 


Th*  Michigan  Stat*  University  Concert  Band  pictured  above,  will  ploy  for  the  MENC  North  Central  Division  convention  in  Chicago  in  May.  The 
performance  will  take  place  in  th*  grand  ballroom  of  th*  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  at  1:30  p.m.  Friday,  May  8,  1959.  Th*  band  is  directed  by 
Leonard  Falcone,  distinguished  conductor,  and  renowned  soloist  on  th*  baritone.  Acclaim^  for  its  fine  musicianship,  sensitive  and  polished 
performance,  this  100-piec*  instrumental  ensemble  will  be  th*  only  university  band  that  will  perform  for  th*  convention.  Th*  late  Dr.  Edwin 
Fronko  Goldman  termed  th*  Michigan  State  band  as  ", . .  on*  of  th*  three  finest  university  bands  in  th*  country." 
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MORTON  GOULD,  COMPOSER- CONDUCTOR  TO 
CONDUCT  "nnH'AABB  AT  MID-  WEST  BAND 
CLINK  DECEMBER  12 


It  is  with  ^rcat  pride  that  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Board  of  the  Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  announces  that  Morton 
C>ould.  famous  composer<onductor, 
will  conduct  the  “Fiftl.''  All  American 
Bandmasiers’  Band  for  the  1959 
C:iinic,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man  III  Chicago  Uer.  9,  lU,  11,  and  12. 
It  is  particularly  fitting  that  Morton 
C>ould.  who  has  frequently  paid  great 
tribute  to  the  musical  competence  of 
American  youth  and  the  development 
of  Music  Education,  should  be  chosen 
to  conduct  this  All  American  Band¬ 
masters'  Band  composed  of  approx¬ 
imately  I(K)  scliool  music  directors 
Irom  all  over  the  nation.  Here  are  a 
few  of  his  comments: 

"The  destiny  of  American  music 
is  in  the  hands  of  its  young  people. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  most 
progressive  and  stimulating  contribu¬ 
tions  of  today’s  music  are  being  made 
by  our  high  school  and  college  music 
groups. 

“From  personal  experience  I  have 
found  that  top-ranking  school  sym¬ 
phonic  bands  play  with  a  spirit, 
quality,  and  intonation  which  are 
rarely  found  in  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  except  in  a  few  of  the  very  best 
symphony  orchestras. 

“If  more  good  .American  com|x>scrs 
will  do  their  best  work  in  composii><' 
for  school  bands  and  other  music 
groups  they  will  do  much  to  assist  in 
the  building  of  an  American  mu:ic 
culture  and  to  foster  sound  relations 
between  composers,  performers,  and 
audiences." 

Morton  Gould,  brilliant  young  .Am¬ 
erican  composer,  conductor,  pianist, 
and  arranger,  was  born  DecemlKT  10. 
1913  in  Richmond  Hill.  Long  Island. 
He  received  all  of  his  musical  training 
in  New  York,  where  he  studied  com¬ 
position  with  Vincent  Jones  and  piano 
with  the  late  .Abby  Whiteside. 

At  the  age  of  six,  he  had  his  first 
composition  published,  a  waltz  titled 
“just  Six."  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  already  acclaimed  as  an  out¬ 
standing  pianist  and  composer.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  period  of  concertizing,  he  enter¬ 
ed  the  radio  field  and  has  since 
become  well  known  to  audiences  in 
every  part  of  the  country  as  a  com¬ 
poser,  conductor,  arranger  and  pian¬ 
ist.  His  works  have  received  unusual 
recognition,  having  been  performed 


by  the  most  iminent  conductors.  His 
band  compositions  ami  arrangements 
are  being  played  with  outstanding 
success  by  high  school,  college,  and 
university  bands  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  by  hundreds  of  bands  in  tlie 
.Armed  Forces.  He  has  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  with  the  leading 
symphony  orchestras  and  musical  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Gould  believes  that  today's 
music  should  rellect  the  backgrounds 
and  patterns  of  the  life  of  our  nation, 
and  that  the  basic  elements  of  to¬ 
morrow's  .\merican  (lassies  are  to  be 
found  in  tixlay's  {xipular  music.  His 
own  music  cannot  Ik*  classified  as 
either  “popular"  or  "classical.”  It  is 
music  which  emlMMlies  many  varied 
and  contrasting  idioms.  It  is  music 
which  is  truly  representative  of  the 
direction  and  pace  of  .\merican  life. 

This  is  Morton  C>ould.  talented 
(omposer<onductor,  who  will  rehearse 
and  conduct  the  “Filth"  .All  .American 
Bandmasters'  Band  Decemlier  9-12  for 
the  19.59  Mid- West  National  Band 
Glinic.  Prexious  conductors  of  this 
unusual  organi/ation  have  lH‘en:  Lt. 
Gol.  William  F.  Santelniann,  United 
.States  Marine  Band,  ret.;  Camimander 
Charles  Brendler,  Director.  United 
States  Navy  Band;  Glenn  Gliffe  Bain- 
uni.  Director  Emeritus,  Northwestern 
University  Bands;  and  Nfajor  George 
WillctKks.  Director  of  Music,  Ford 
Motor  Works,  Dagenham,  England.  It 
is  ho|>ed  that  all  of  these  previous  dis¬ 
tinguished  conductors  will  be  able  to 
be  preM  lit  to  participate  in  guest 
conducting  the  1959  ,AABB. 

Each  yeai  a  new  personnel  is  re¬ 
cruited  for  the  All  American  Band¬ 
masters’  Band  from  school  music 
directors  from  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  49  states  and  Canada.  New,  as 
well  as  previous,  ,AABB  members  are 
urged  to  apply:  high  school  students 
are  not  eligible.  For  your  convenience 
an  application  blank  is  printed  in  this 
issue  of  our  magazine.  Send  in  your 
application  right  away,  lest  you  forget. 
The  preliminary  organization  work 
will  be  done  by  Ray  Dvorak,  Director 
of  Bands,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
John  Paynter,  Director  of  Bands, 
Northwestern  University;  and  Lee 
Petersen,  Executive  Secretary,  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic.  Please 
send  application  to  Mr.  Petersen  at 
4  E.  1 1th  Street.  Peru,  Illinois. 


Morton  Gould 


As  usual,  there  will  be  four  rehear¬ 
sals  of  the  .A.ABB  —  held  at  times  that 
will  conflict  very  little  with  attending 
other  sessions  of  the  four-day  band 
clinic.  The  rehearsal  schedule  is;  Wed¬ 
nesday,  December  9,  4:00-6;S0  p.m.; 
Thursday,  December  10,  8:00-10:00 
a. III.  and  4:00-6:00  p.m.;  Friday,  De¬ 
cember  11,  4:00-6:00  p.m.;  and  Con¬ 
cert  at  10:30  a.m.  on  ^turday,  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  in  the  Grand  Ballrtxim  of  the 
Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago. 

This  will  be  a  memorable  event. 
Get  your  application  in  now  while  it 
is  fresh  in  your  memory  —  or  you  may 
be  too  late. 


American  School  Band 

Directors  Association 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

to  review.  Letters  concerning  absence 
shall  be  directed  to  Philip  Fuller, 
ASBDA  Secretary,  120  Byrd  Drive, 
Fairfax,  Virginia." 

Did  you  get  a  letter  and  question¬ 
naire  from  President  Emil  Puffen- 
berger?  If  you  did,  then  make  sure 
you  have  answered  same.  It  is  the  duty 
and  obligation  of  all  ASBDA  members 
to  answer  correspondence  as  soon  as 
povsible. 

I  Proved  It  Could  Be  Done  ' 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

looking  rosier.  If  possible  and  prac¬ 
tical,  tie  schcxil,  home  and  community 
interests  in  music  together.  Unless 
your  community  is  vastly  different 
from  mine  and  most,  years  of  heart¬ 
ache  and  hard  work  have  gone  to 
musical  efforts  and  to  waste  it,  is  in¬ 
excusable  .  .  .  the  loss  truly  tragic. 
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Application  Blank  for  Fifth  All-Amorican .  Bondmastors  Band  -  DMember  9,  10,  11,  12,  1959 
(Deadline:  October  6  —  Applicants  selected  will  be  notified  by  About  November  1,  1959 

Moil  at  once  to  Lee  W.  Petersen,  4  East  Eleventh  Street,  Peru,  Illinois 
PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT  INFORMATION  BELOW 

Please  fill  out  this  blank  very  carefully.  Date .  Phone  No . 

will  b*  given  to  opplkatiens  in  the  ordnr  rncnivnd,  in  oecerdanen  with  fhn  balancn  of  tbo  instrumontotion.)  (Oct.  1  to  Doc.  15) 

No*"®  . - .  Age . 

Address  . . . . . 

Stroot 

Present  Position  . 

How  long  have  you  played  your  Instrument? 

With  whom  studied,  when,  and  how  long?  ... 


City  Stoto 

Professional  (Major)  Instrument  . 


Other  instruments  you  can  play  well  and  experience  on  each 


List  the  best  organizations  with  which  you  have  played,  Aair  held,  how  long  you  were  a  member  of  these  organizations, 
and  when.  Be  sure  to  indicate  most  recent  playing  experience. 


ORGANIZATION 


Instrunwnt  and  Port  Playod 


How  Long  Ployod  ond  Whan 
(This  is  Important) 


List  special  awards,  such  as  trophies,  scholarships,  etc.  Be  specific. 


Education:  High  School  Graduate . College  Graduate . Degree  or  Degrees  held,  if  any,  and  where  and 

when  obtained  . 


If  selected  will  you  be  able  to  attend  all  4  rehearsals? . (Wed.,  Dec.  9,  4:00-6:30  P.  AA;  Thurs.,  Dec.  10,  8:00-10.00 

A.  M.  and  4:00-6:00  P.  AA;  Fri.,  Dec.  11,  4:00-6:00  P.  M.,  and  Concert  at  10:30  A.  M.  Sat.,  Dec.  12. 

Give  your  personal  suggestions  for  making  this  Fifth  All-American  Bandmasters'  Band  the  greatest  of  all  present  day 
-bands. 


Signed 
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PHI  BETA  MU 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  it  th«  Official  Organ  of  Phi  Bota  Mu. 


Jack  H.  Mahan 
National  Exocutivo  Socrotary 
2019  Brodford  Drivo 
Arlington,  Toxat 

The  Zeta  Chapter  has  had  an  an¬ 
nual  two-day  clinic  at  different  mem¬ 
bers  towns  for  the  past  several  years. 
This  year  our  Georgia  Brothers  in¬ 
augurated  “Operations  Helping 
Hand."  a  Clinic  and  Seminar  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  problems  of  first- 
year  band  directors. 

The  Georgia  Group,  mindful  of 
the  large  number  of  new  band  direc¬ 
tors  to  enter  the  profession  in  the 
past  year,  voted  unanimously  to  de¬ 
vote  a  major  part  of  its  annual  winter 
meeting  to  offering  a  helping  hand 
to  all  first-year  directors  and  prospec¬ 
tive  members  of  the  profession. 

“Operation  Helping  Hand”  t(X>k 
the  form  of  a  morning  Clinic  during 
which  Phi  Beta  Mu  members  demon¬ 
strated  techniques  of  tuning,  develop¬ 
ment  of  proper  breathing  and  listen¬ 
ing  habits,  exercises  to  aid  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  music  phrase,  and  other  similar 
elements  of  rehearsal  technique. 

I'he  afternoon  session  took  the  form 
of  a  Seminar,  in  which  Phi  Beta  Mu 
members  and  guests  sat  around  a  table 
to  discuss  all  elements  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  organization.  Problems  such 
as  those  concerned  with  recruiting, 
discipline,  instrumentation,  profession¬ 
al  ethics,  scheduling,  and  fund  raising 
were  discussed,  with  questions  fn>m 
guests  directed  to  the  panel. 

The  Clinic-Seminar  in  no  way  at¬ 
tempts  to  supply  conclusive  answers 
or  authoritative  guides,  but  it  is  hoped 
tlut  the  combined  experiences  of  the 
membership  will  assist  directors  new 
to  the  profession  or  to  the  state.  PBM 
members  issue  specific  invitations  to 
new  directors  in  their  area,  but  any 
band  director  in  Georgia  who  feels 
that  the  Clinic-Seminar  could  serse  to 
assist  him  in  his  work  is  invited  to 
avail  himself  of  “Operation  Helping 
Hand.” 

The  Beta  Chapter  in  its  recent  meet¬ 
ing  honored  Frank  Piersol  with  hon¬ 
orary  membership  in  our  Fraternity. 


TIm  Bota  Choplor  will  one*  again  play  host 
to  all  visiting  chaptors  of  Phi  Bota  Mu  at 
tho  Youngblood  Hotol  during  tho  Tri-Stoto 
Music  Fostivol  at  Enid,  Oklahoma,  April  30, 
May  1  and  2. 


We  feel  grateful  to  the  Beta  Chapter 
for  adding  Mr.  Piersol  to  our  out¬ 
standing  list  of  honorary  members. 
The  Beta  Chapter  extends  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  brothers  who  are  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Tri-State  Music  Festival 
.April  SO-  May  1-2  to  be  their  guests 
at  the  annual  Phi  Beta  Mu  Dinner. 

This,  our  21st  year,  is  singular  in 
that,  to  our  knowledge,  we  have  our 
first  father  and  son  members  in  the 
Fraternity.  Harold  Hillyer,  University 
City,  St.  Louis,  son  of  Loyde  Hillyer, 
Vice  President  and  charter  member  of 
the  Kappa  Chapter,  was  a  l.ambda 
Chapter  charter  memlier. 

The  Annual  National  Financial  Re¬ 
port  that  is  normally  sent  to  your 
Chapter  Secretaries  each  February  was 
not  sent  this  year  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  National  Office  has  changed  its 
calendar  year  to  coincide  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  National  Officers.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  sent  annually  as  of  June 
1. 

Please  send  all  correspondence  to 
Jack  H.  Mahan,  Executive  Secretary, 
2019  Bradford  Drive,  .Arlington,  Texas. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

for 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
On*  year  —  $3.00 

(10  Big  issuot) 

Two  yuan  $5.25— Ttiroo  yoart  $7.50 
Aak  about  oar  NEW  Bundlo  Ratos 
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STRING  TEACHERS 


OCIATK 


Wo  aro  proud  to  publish  this  "Exdusivo 
Monthly  Column"  for  tho  Amorican  String 
Tooehort  Association.  Tho  ASTA  oowog  Hs  sov- 
oral  obfoctivos  is  to  assist  school  administrators 
and  musk  oducotors  with  tho  ostoblishmont 
and  dovolopmont  of  school  orchostro  pro¬ 
grams.  Wo  suggost  you  writo  to  tho  officors  of 
this  association  through  Mr.  Hill,  Editor  of  tho 
ASTA  column,  for  any  ossistoneo  you  may 

dosiro . Forrost  L  McAllistor,  Editor  B 

Publishor,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


By  FRANK  W.  HILL,  A.S.TJk. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


SCHOOL  ORCHESTRAS 
Here  and  There 

Last  fall  the  .American  String  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  published  a  booklet 
called  “Success  With  Orchestras,”  by 
Dr.  Robert  Klotman.  The  publication 
is  packed  with  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions  and  answers  to  the  many 
questions  that  arise  in  the  orchestra 
development  program.  Included  are 
eighteen  condensed  “histories”  of  suc¬ 
cessful  school  orchestra  programs  in 
various  size  cities  over  the  country, 
which  constitute  indisputable  docu¬ 
mentation  that  such  programs  are  and 
can  be  highly  successful.  The  brochure 
is  intriguing  and  valuable  and  1 
strongly  recommend  it  to  administra¬ 
tors,  teachers,  and  parents.  Let  me 
quote  from  one  instance  where  strings 
and  orchestras  are  flourishing  and 
bringing  enjoyment  to  children  and 
communities. 

From  the  report  by  Dwight  E.  Dyer, 
on  the  music  staff  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  and  President  of  the 
Oklahoma  Unit  of  AST.A,  we  learn 
that,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  the 
interest  in  school  orchestra  work  in 
Oklahoma,  which  was  great  in  the 
19S0’s,  died  out  during  the  second 
World  War.  This  situation  prevailed 
generally  over  the  country.  Now  for 
the  renaissance;  in  1957-58  Tulsa  had 
orchestras  in  all  iu  seventeen  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  Some  secondary  schools 
in  Tulsa  now  have  as  many  as  three 
orchestras  in  a  single  school.  Twenty- 
one  string  teachers  are  now  responsi¬ 
ble  for  586  secondary  school  string 
players  and  668  elementary  school 
string  players. 

“From  1950  to  1940,”  says  Mr. 
Dyer,  “Oklahoma  City  had  large,  well- 
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trained  orchestras,  but  later,  without 
string  teachers,  these  gradually  faded 
away.” 

“In  1949  the  Oklahoma  City  public 
schools  made  a  determined  effort  to 
give  orchestras  a  new  surt.  Six  string 
teachers  were  hired  to  teach  in  forty- 
four  elementary  schools.  During  the 
first  year  of  this  program  475  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  children  were  enroll¬ 
ed.  At  the  present  time  nine  elemen- 
ury  string  teachers  teach  1,250  string 
students.  Twelve  secondary  sch(K)ls 
have  orchestras,  and  the  total  secon¬ 
dary  school  string  enrollment  is  ap¬ 
proximately  SOO  students.” 

“Oklahoma  City  has  a  population 
of  between  275,000  and  300,000.  The 
Oklahoma  City  symphony  is  support¬ 
ed  by  subscriptions  and  donations. 
I'he  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra,  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  junior,  senior  high 
school,  and  college  students,  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  orchestra 
in  Oklahoma  worthy  of  its  name  exists 
without  organized,  elementary  string 
classes  to  support  it." 

That  last  sentence  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  crux  of  the  entire  success  of 
the  orchestra  program.  Too  often 
we  assume  that  successful,  mature 
orchestras  can  be  established  through 
wishful  thinking  and  public  relations. 

A  house  is  only  as  strong  as  its  founda¬ 
tion  and  the  beginning  and  elemen- 
ury  string  classes  are  surely  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  full  orchestra. 

I  hear  you  remark,  “But  Oklahoma 
City,  and  Tulsa,  and  such  places  are 
big  cities  and  can  have  such  programs 
and  orchestras  with  very  little  effort.” 

I  don’t  agree  with  that!  True,  perhaps 
the  budget  is  larger,  and  there  are 
more  students  to  draw  upon,  but  it 
still  takes  enthusiastic  and  competent 
teachers,  and  hard  work  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  part,  and  big  doses  of  determin¬ 
ation.  What  can  be  done  in  large 
cities  can  be  done  in  small  commun¬ 
ities,  if  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  program  in  Garden  City, 
Kansas,  a  town  of  6,000,  from  its 
inception  eight  years  ago  is  living 
testimony  to  this  sutement.  Loren  B. 
Crawford’s  report  on  the  Garden 
City’s  program  lists  a  schedule  of 
“bcxrkings”  for  the  orchestras  that 
look  like  a  listing  of  a  basketball 
team.  “Tours”  to  play  for  various 
conventions  and  festivals,  appearances 
at  near-by  colleges,  hometown  con¬ 
certs,  radio  broadcasts,  and  chamber 
group  recitals.  Objectives  are  vital  to 
the  success  of  music  programs.  How 
sad  to  be  “all  dressed  up  and  no  place 
to  go!” 

Concert  “appearances”  can  be 
scheduled  almost  from  the  very  start 
of  the  program.  I  have  seen  a  packed 


audiiorium  —  of  parents  —  for  a  con¬ 
cert  by  fourth  grade  beginning  stu¬ 
dents.  Ensemble  groups  of  small  fry 
whose  feet  dangle  from  the  chairs  are 
always  sure-fire  hits.  The  audience, 
whether  it  is  doting  parents  or  critical 
concert-goers,  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  in  successful  school 
music  programs. 

Without  such  targets  as  objectives, 
string  and  orchestra  programs  seem 
pointless  —  at  least  to  the  students. 
But  we  have  to  give  the  audience 
something  to  listen  to  —  preferably 
good  music! 

THE  END 

ACCORDION  BRIEFS 


By  LARI  HOLZHAUER 
Executive  Secretary 
Accordion  Teachers'  Guild,  Inc. 

R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 


Wa  ara  proud  to  publish  this  “Exclusiva 
AAontkIy  Column"  for  tha  Accordion  Taochan 
Guild.  Tha  ATG  has  and  will  continua  to  maka 
graat  prograss  in  tha  fiald  of  music  aducation. 
Wa  suggast  that  administrators  and  music  di- 
ractors  raod  this  column  aoch  month  to  laarn 
of  tha  good  work  of  this  organization.  Foal 
fraa  to  writo  Mrs.  Holzhauor,  for  information 
and  assistanca  in  ragard  to  accordion  prob- 

loms . Forrast  L  AAcAHistor,  Editor  & 

Publishar,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


The  Confederation  Internationale 
des  .\ccordeonistes  (CIA)  will,  for  the 
first  time,  hold  the  international  con¬ 
tests  in  the  United  States  just  preced¬ 
ing  the  NAMM  convention  in  June 
in  New  York  City.  In  preparation  for 
this  the  ATG  will  hold  its  national 
playoff  to  select  a  contestant,  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma  at  the  Municipal  Auditor¬ 
ium  on  May  3rd,  beginning  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  .A  concert  has 
been  planned  for  that  evening.  The 
Kansas  City  Chapter  of  the  ATG  will 
present  the  Mid-America  Accordion 
Symphony  of  Kansas  City,  with  Bill 
Palmer  of  Houston,  Texas,  and  Joan 
CcKhran,  of  Kansas  City,  as  soloists. 
The  winner  of  the  contest  will  also  be 
featured.  A  novel  feature  of  the  event 
will  be  the  awarding  of  a  Hillman 
Minx  automobile  as  a  door  prize. 

The  American  Accordionists  AsscKi- 
ation  (AAA)  will  hold  their  playoffs 

—  known  as  the  Accordion  Olympics 

—  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  April  I9th 
at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  A 
concert  will  be  presented  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  following  the  contest. 

The  Mid-America  Accordion  Sym¬ 
phony  will  present  a  concert  in 
Topeka,  Kansas,  at  the  Topeka  Mun¬ 
icipal  Auditorium  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  May  24th.  The  door  prize  at 


this  event  will  be  a  five  passenger 
Renault  automobile.  At  their  June 
14th  concert  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
a  five  passenger  Renault  will  be 
awarded  to  the  lucky  ticket  holder. 

It  is  expected  that  Anthony  Galla- 
Rini,  well  known  accordion  virtuoso 
will  also  present  at  least  two  concerts. 

Through  arrangements  with  the  M. 
Hohner  Company,  the  Mid-America 
Symphony  will  introduce  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  a  completely  new 
accordion  sound,  which  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Hohner  Elektroniums 
which  is  said  to  represent  the  sound 
of  various  orchestral  instruments.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  NAMM  convention  a  concert 
will  be  presented  at  Town  Hall,  New 
York  City,  the  evening  of  June  22nd. 
Featured  on  this  program  with  the 
Mid-America  Accordion  Symphony, 
will  be  Anthony  Galla-Rini,  Bill  Pal¬ 
mer  and  Joan  Cochran. 

The  Florida  .Accordion  Teachers’ 
Association,  at  a  recent  meeting,  re¬ 
ported  a  profit  oh  their  first  festival 
which  was  held  in  December.  The 
meeting,  held  at  the  Angelo  Guida 
School  in  Tampa,  was  well  attended. 
Plans  were  made  for  future  events 
and  the  continuation  of  the  Florida 
Accordion  Teachers’  Symphony. 

Trudy  Rozance  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  was  co-chairman  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
Festival  which  was  held  at  Trinity 
University  on  March  7th.  Some  ex¬ 
cellent  programs  were  arranged  for 
this  event. 

For  the  first  time,  an  accordionist 
was  winner  in  the  Youth  Auditions 
held  in  El  Dorado,  .Arkansas.  The 
winner,  Margaret  Ann  Wilburn,  is 
a  student  at  the  Paul-Zachary  School 
of  Music  and  was  one  of  the  winners 
selected  to  perform  with  the  El  Dor¬ 
ado  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  selec¬ 
tion  she  jjerformed  was  “Variations 
on  a  Theme  of  Paganini”  —  arranged 
by  Bill  Palmer. 

The  editor  of  this  column  will  re¬ 
turn  from  a  winter  in  Florida  to  her 
home  at  Traverse  City,  Michigan  early 
in  April. 

THE  END 


HAVE  YOU  MOVED? 

If  you  have  moved,  or 
are  planning  to  move,  be  sure 
and  notify  us  of  your  old  as 
well  as  your  new  address. 
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1 0,000  School  Musicians 

To  Invade  Enid,  Oklahoma 


I'hc  citizens  of  Enid,  Oklahoma 
have  loaded  their  hearts  with  kindness 
and  are  aiming  their  intentions  with 
careful  anticipation  as  they  prepare 
for  the  invasion  of  more  than  10,000 


AAor*  than  100  "crack"  marching  bands  will 
via  for  top  honors  in  tha  "Million  Dollar 
Poroda,"  May  2nd,  os  o  port  of  tha  27th 
Annual  Tri-Stota  Music  Fostivol  at  Enid,  Ohio. 


school  musicians  on  April  30,  May  I 
and  2.  The  occasion  is  the  internation¬ 
ally  famous  I'ri-State  Music  Festival 
which  is  considered  the  greatest  of 
it’s  kind  in  the  world. 

Commanded  by  Dr.  Milburn  Carey, 
festival  manager,  and  assisted  by  more 
than  500  students  of  Phillips  Univer¬ 
sity  and  volunteer  townspeople,  the 
30,000  people  of  this  wonderful  com¬ 
munity  will  witness  everything  from 
Clarinet  and  Brass  Choir  contests,  to 
marching,  concert,  '  and  parade  ex- 


24th  Season 


FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

Eastern  Ky.  State  College 
Richmond,  Kentucky 

For  High  School  Students 
4  WEEKS 

$100.00  ALL  EXPENSES 
BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

June  14 -July  11,  1959 

Privofa  Ussoai  $1.00  to  $1  JO 
Writa: 

James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Dir. 


hibitions.  One  of  the  highlights  of  this 
year’s  festival  will  be  the  2nd  Annual 
Stage  Band  Cxmtest.  Some  14  states 
will  vie  for  top  honors  in  all  events. 
The  list  of  adjudicators  for  this 
gigantic  occasion  looks  like  a  "Who’s 
Who  in  .American  School  Music.”  In 
the  words  of  a  visiting  Superintendent 
of  schools  last  year,  "The  ‘Ivory  Tow¬ 
er’  people  will  never  again  convince 
me  that  music  competitions  are  not 
educational!!” 

School  Superintendents  and  Princi¬ 
pals  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
witness  the  Tri-State  Music  Festival 
which  has  been  held  annually  at  Enid. 
Oklahoma  for  26  consecutive  years, 
should  urge  their  local  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  send  them  to  Enid  this  year. 
They  too,  can  then  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  this  kind  of  competi¬ 
tive  music  festival  has  or  has  not 
great  educational  value. 


Stan  Kenton,  Clincian 

At  Stage  Band  Camp 


Would  you  like  to  study  with  Stan 
Kenton?  For  one  week  this  coming 
summer,  Stan  Kenton  and  many  of 
the  leading  clinicians  in  the  nation 
will  be  at  Indiana  University  con¬ 
ducting  a  clinic. 

You  teenagers,  guys  and  gals  alike, 
are  eligible  if  you  are  14  years  of  age 
or  older.  The  cost  will  be  $65.00.  This 
will  include  room,  board,  tuition, 
and  insurance.  If  you  are  19  or  older, 
add  twelve  dollars.  This  difference  is 
due  to  the  dormitory  rates  at  Indiana 
University. 

For  one  week  you  receive  five  hours 
of  instruction,  and  two  hours  of  en¬ 
tertainment  every  evening  as  follows; 
One  hour  clinic  every  day  with  Sun 
Kenton.  One  hour  of  instrument  in¬ 
struction  and  section  rehearsal  every 
day  by  some  of  the  top  clinicians  in 
the  country.  One  hour  of  workshop 
every  day.  Two  hours  of  suge  band 
rehearsal  playing  Kenton  or  odier  ar¬ 
rangements  suiuble  to  your  ability. 
Two  hours  of  jams  sessions  and  the 
like  every  evening. 

The  facilities  of  the  University  such 


as  tennis,  swimming  and  the  library 
will  be  available  to  each  student. 

Enrollment  will  be  limited,  so  if 
you  would  like  to  spend  a  week  with 
Kenton,  write  now.  .Among  other  top 
men  in  the  field  that  will  be  present 
are.  Professor  Gene  Hall  of  North 
Texas  College,  who  is  coming  to  be 
Dean  of  the  camp.  Don  Jacoby,  Bud 
Doty,  and  Matt  Betton  will  be  there 
as  instrumental  clinicians. 

Write  for  an  application  blank 
now,  to:  National  Stage  Band  C^amp, 
Box  221,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


''Music  In  The  Home" 


The  musical  instruments  in  the 
above  picture  may  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  fine  T-A 
set  or  other  entertainment,  but  the) 
are  definite  proof  of  a  strong  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  belief  of  “Music  In 
The  Home.” 

Shown  in  the  picture  are  Riu,  age 
15  —  cornet,  trumpet,  and  piano; 
Sharon,  age  17  —  flute,  piccolo,  and 
piano;  Jerry,  age  12  —  trombone,  and 
their  father  Milton  Anderson,  at- 
tomey-at-law,  Sidney,  Montana. 


Picturod  hara  b  ilia  wendorful  Andanon 
family  of  Sidnay,  Montana.  Soatod  at  tha 
piano  it  Mr.  Milton  G.  Andarton  turroundod 
by  daugkiart  Skaron  (17)  flula,  Rita  (IS) 
cornot,  and  (on  Jarry  (12)  trombona.  All 
four  ploy  tha  piano. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  attraction  to  music 
became  evident  at  an  early  age 
through  the  study  of  piano  and  trom¬ 
bone  being  encouraged  by  his  father, 
an  accomplished  player  on  clarinet 


and  violin.  His  father’s  theory  was, 
that  all  children  should  possess  a  mu¬ 
sical  education.  While  studying  law 
at  the  U.  of  N.  Dak.  and  playing 
trombone  in  the  university  band,  he 
gained  further  experience  under  John 
Howard,  who  is  retiring  this  year  as 
director  of  bands.  The  treasured 
memories  of  these  and  other  experi¬ 
ences  are  no  doubt  responsible  for 
the  exceptional  support  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  gives  to  the  band  program  in  Sid¬ 
ney. 

Besides  being  involved  in  many 
community  projects  outside  of  his 
profession,  he  always  finds  time  to  ac¬ 
company  all  the  solos  of  his  children, 
(consistently  first  ratings  at  festivals) 
and  attend  the  state  music  festival  at 
Missoula,  which  is  over  600  miles 
disunt. 

Beyond  giving  of  his  time  to  ac¬ 
company  and  entertain  at  various 
functions,  to  organize  groups  for  stun¬ 
ner  purposes,  his  realization  of  mu¬ 
sical  benefiu  has  been  felt  by  others 
through  his  contributing  to  scholar¬ 
ships  for  local  students  to  attend  mu¬ 
sic  camps. 

In  full  agreement  with  “Milt”  is 
his  wife,  Beulah,  who  is  also  a  suunch 
believer  of  “Music  in  the  Home”  to 
establish  unity  and  cooperation,  and 
to  aid  in  the  acquiring  of  knowledge 
of  an  art  at  the  same  time. 


University  City  Band 

Presents  Swing  Classics 


The  University  City  Senior  High 
School  dance  band  is  an  organization 
made  up  of  the  members  of  the  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band.  To  be  a  member  of  this 
fine  group,  auditions  are  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  then  posi¬ 
tions  are  appointed  to  those  who  have 
successfully  passed  the  requirements 
to  be  a  member.  The  band  is  made 
up  of  18  students,  5  trumpets,  4  trom¬ 
bones,  6  saxophones,  1  string  bass, 
1  drum,  and  1  piano.  Mr.  Harold  L. 
Hillyer  is  director  of  the  group.  This 
group  plays  for  many  functions  such 


as  school  dances,  school  assemblies, 
choral  productions,  operettas,  school 
plays,  proms  and  other  activities.  The 
dance  band  also  goes  to  other  schools 
to  play  for  their  senior  proms  and  for 
their  school  assemblies. 

Each  year  this  organization  puts  on 
its  own  production  of  dance  band 
music  and  has  with  it  a  vocal  group 
and  the  modem  dance  group. 

The  dance  band  meets  before  school 
for  its  rehearsals.  Anytime  that  the 
band  plays  for  money  they  turn  this 
fund  over  to  the  band  fund  and  it  is 
marked  for  summer  music  scholarships 
for  students  of  the  senior  symphonic 
band.  Only  students  from  the  sopho¬ 
more  year  up  may  become  members 
of  this  organization. 

This  year’s  assembly  consisted  of 
48  minutes  of  uninterupted  music  of 
the  modem  standards.  The  dance 
band  assembly  was  given  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Music  was  constant  throughout 
the  assembly.  After  the  theme,  Les 
Brown’s  “Leap  Frog,”  a  narrator  gave 
history,  composer  and  highlights  of 
the  number  being  featured,  therefore 
every  other  number  was  a  segue  into 
the  main  selection.  The  script  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Harold  Hillyer,  the  band’s 
director.  Applause  was  given  only  at 
the  end  of  the  performance. 

Some  of  the  featured  numbers  were 
as  follows:  Gershwin’s  “Embraceable 
You,”  Hoagy  Carmichael’s  “Star  Dust,” 
Johnny  Mercer’s  “Laura,”  and  “Two 
O’clock  Jump”  by  Basie,  James  and 
Goodman. 


Sidney  Harth  Named  Chicago 
Symphony  Concertmaster 

The  internationally  famous  violin¬ 
ist,  Sidney  Harth,  has  been  named 
Concertmaster  of  the  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  directed  by  Fritz 
Reiner,  one  of  America’s  most  out¬ 
standing  symphony  orchestras. 

Mr.  Harth  will  join  the  orchestra 
this  summer  after  concluding  a  highly 
successful  career  in  Louisville,  where 
he  has  been  concertmaster  and  as¬ 


Tlw  Senior  High  School  Donee  Bond  of  University  City,  AAissouri,  Harold  Hillyer,  Director. 


Sidney  Harth 


sistant  conductor  of  the  Louisville 
Symphony:  and  an  extensive  Euro¬ 
pean  concert  tour. 

Sidney  Harth  first  achieved  inter¬ 
national  fame  with  his  brilliant  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Wieniawski  Violin 
Competition  held  ,in  Pozan,  Poland. 
The  only  American  ever  to  reach  the 
finals  of  this  important  contest,  he 
was  bowed  out  of  first  place  by  the 
narrowest  margin,  by  a  Russian  pupil 
of  David  Oistrakh,  who  was  one  of 
the  judges.  In  post<ontest  concerts  in 
Warsaw,  the  audiences  showed  by  the 
tumultuous  ovations  awarded  Har^ 
that  he  was  their  favorite  among  ix 
winners.  He  was  bom  in  Clevelnd 
and  like  his  wife,  Teresa  Testa  Harth, 
an  outstanding  violinist  in  her  own 
right,  studied  at  the  Cleveland  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Music  where  he  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  ever  given 
there.  In  Cleveland  he  studied  with 
Joseph  Knitzer,  presently  head  of  the 
Violin  Department  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music 

His  command  of  his  instrument  is  a 
direct  reflection  of  his  personal  phil¬ 
osophy  of  music;  a  performer’s  skill 
and  depth  of  perception  grow  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  musical  challenges  that 
he  confronts.  This  philosophy  has 
helped  him  build,  in  a  short  time,  a 
background  which  includes  perform¬ 
ing  in  Europe  and  America,  conduct¬ 
ing,  ensemble  work,  criticism,  educa¬ 
tion,  television  performances  and  lec¬ 
tures,  and  the  promotion  of  commun¬ 
ity  musical  events. 

Critics  have  acclaimed  Harth  a  ma¬ 
ture  musician  and  virtuoso  of  the 
first  order,  belonging  in  the  great  ro¬ 
mantic  tradition;  a  musician  with 
imagination  and  individuality. 

His  ability  to  handle  a  varied 
schedule  applies  as  well  to  his  recital 
programming  where  audiences  find 
him  equally  at  home  with  Brahms, 
Beethoven,  Bartok,  Wienawski,  Pro¬ 
kofiev,  as  well  as  the  more  recently 
commissioned  works  such  as  the  Her- 
(Turn  to  page  75) 
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Studonts  From  Otkor  Lands 
In  Tri-M 

Several  foreign  exchange  students 
have  become  Tri-M  members.  This 
season  a  girl  from  Japan  and  a  boy 
from  Norway  have  been  initiated  into 
the  national  music  honor  Society. 

Fujiko  Hayashi,  whose  home  is  in 
Tokyo,  is  now  a  member  of  Chapter 
239  at  Wheaton  Community  High 
School  in  Wheat¬ 
on,  Illinois.  Fuji, 
who  had  four 
years  of  English 
before  coming  to 
the  United  States, 
is  a  member  of 
the  A  Cappella 
Choir  and  has 
enteruined  the 
Chapter  at  sever¬ 
al  meetings  with 
performances  of  Japanese  music,  play¬ 
ing  Japanese  records  and  explaining 
the  various  ■  types  of  music  in  her 
native  land.  She  also  has  demonstrated 
dances  in  the  costume  of  her  people. 

Olav  Neeraas,  from  Northern  Nor¬ 
way,  is  a  member  of  Chapter  332  at 
Missoula  County  High  School  in  Mis¬ 
soula,  Montana. 

He  has  played 
piano  for  nine 
years,  tuba  for 
four  years  and 
trombone  for  two 
years,  playing  this 
last  instrument  in 
the  high  school 
symphonic  band. 

Olav  is  pianist  for 
the  school’s  dance 

band  and  a  combo  called  the  “R<x:k- 
ettes.”  He  composes  and  arranges 
music  also,  much  of  which  is  being 
used  by  various  musical  groups  at 
schtxil.  \s  all  students  in  Norway  be¬ 
gin  studying  English  in  fifth  grade, 
Olav,  at  sixteen,  reads  and  writes 

English,  as  well  as  speaking  it  fluently. 

He  has  a  superior  scholastic  record, 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Key 
Club  and  is  active  in  Luther  League. 


Florida  Tri^  Display 

Three  members  of  Chapter  192  at 
Hialeah  H.  $.  spent  75  hours  in  con¬ 
structing  a  Tri-M  display  booth  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida 
Music  Educators  .Association  and 
Music  Clinic,  held  recently  in  Tampa. 
Studenu  from  various  Florida  Chap¬ 
ters  manned  the  booth  for  a  total  of 
32  hours.  The  bcx>th  was  constructed 
of  three  large  panels  painted  royal 
blue  with  the  name  “Modem  Music 
Masters"  lettered  across  the  top.  The 
six  foot  table  was  covered  with  match¬ 
ing  blue  taffeu.  This  display  featured 
a  map  of  Florida  which  pin-pointed 
the  location  of  all  the  Chapters  in  the 
sute.  The  FL.\MM  and  the  CRES¬ 
CENDO  (state  and  local  Chapter 
newsletters)  as  well  as  materials  from 
the  national  office  were  on  display. 
Dee  Dee  Dressel,  state  student  secre- 
ury  for  the  Florida  Modern  Music 
Masters,  supervised  the  effective  dis¬ 
play.  Bill  Inglis,  sponsor  of  Chapter 
192  in  Hialeah,  is  Sute  Sponsor. 

Annual  Illinois  Tri*M  Confaranc* 

The  third  annual  nieeting  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Modem  Music 
Masters  will  be  held  on  May  2  at 
North  Boone  High  School  at  Poplar 
Grove.  O.  D.  Premo,  Sute  Sponsor, 
and  Leslie  Gilkey,  .Associate  Sponsor, 
have  announced  the  following  sched¬ 
ule  for  the  conference: 

1 :00  p.m.— Registration  and  Reception 
1:30  p.m.— Meeting  of  Executive  ^un- 
cil  and  State  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors 

2:30  p.m.— Business  Meeting  of  Gen¬ 
eral  .Assembly 

4:00  p.m.— Insullation  of  New  State 
Student  Officers 
4: 15  p.m.— Musical  Program 
5:30  p.m.— Banquet 

Sute  uniu  of  Modern  Music  Masters 
are  organized  for  a  three-fold  purpose: 
to  bring  together  the  sute  high  s^ool 
music  leaders  in  a  discussion  of  their 
ideas,  projects,  and  problems;  to  foster 
and  encourage  music  participation 
and  fellowship  among  the  music 
groups  of  the  sute;  and  to  uphold  the 
ideals  upon  which  Modem  Music 
Masters  was  founded. 


The  Missouri  Chapter  Coordinator, 
G.  Sunley  Fry,  is  editor  of  an  excell¬ 
ent  new  state  newsletter,  the  first 
issue  of  which  appeared  in  January. 
This  eight-page  pamphlet  was  printed 
at  the  Schcml  of  the  Ozarks  in  Point 
Lookout  where  Mr.  Fry  sponsors  Chap¬ 
ter  417.  The  bulletin  features:  Chap¬ 
ter  News  Parade,  Missouri  Top-Notch- 
er,  the  Newest  Chapters  in  the  Sute, 
Welcome  New  Officers,  Junior  Divi¬ 
sion  Chapters,  and  a  few  humorous 
ancedotes. 

Tep*Notch«rt 

Jane  Crowson  of  Chapter  204  at 
Sutesville  High  School  in  Sutesville, 
N.  C.,  has  been  selected  as  a  Top- 
Notcher  for  April. 

She  has  studied 
voice  for  two 
years  and  has 
been  vocal  soloist 
on  a  number  of 
occasions;  is  a 
member  of  the 
high  school  glee 
club,  mixed  chor¬ 
us,  girls  chorus 
and  tlie  double 
quartet.  Having  made  a  serious  study 
of  piano  for  eight  years,  she  has  been 
accompanist  on  nuny  concert  pro¬ 
grams.  Jane  plays  the  glockenspiel  in 
the  concert  fund,  is  a  majorette  with 
the  marching  band,  and  arranges  all 
the  music  for  the  annual  music  show 
“Queen  of  Clubs.”  She  is  organist  at 
the  Methodist  Church.  Jane’s  ulents 
are  not  only  in  music,  for  she  has 
studied  art  for  four  years  and  has  won 
prizes  in  several  art  contests;  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Dramatics  Club  and  the 
Beu  Club;  and  recently  received  the 
local  and  district  D.  A.  R.  Good 
Citizenship  awards.  Congratulations. 
Jane! 

Horace  McAfee,  president  of  Chap¬ 
ter  344  at  Du  Sable  H.  S.  in  Chicago. 
Ill.,  has  also  been  selected  as  a  Top- 
Notcher  for  this  month.  He  has 
studied  piano  for  many  years  with  a 
prominent  Chicago  teacher  and  has 
appeared  in  numerous  recitals 
throughout  the  Chicago  area.  The 
piano  literature  he  has  performed  in¬ 
cludes  the  Chopin  Etudes,  the  Men¬ 
delssohn  G  Minor  Concerto,  the  Schu¬ 
mann  A  Minor  Concerto,  and  the 
Moonlight  Sonata  by  Beethoven.  Hor¬ 
ace  accompanies  the  Du  Sable  High 
School  Choir  and  plays  Marimba  in 
the  concen  band.  He  is  the  organist 
at  the  Coppin  Methodist  Church,  is 
a  member  of  the  youth  division  of  the 
Chicago  Music  Association,  and  is 
preparing  for  a  career  as  a  concert 
pianist.  Congratulations,  Horace! 


Fujiko  Hayashi 
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Chopt«r  N«ws  Parad*  ers  will  be  several  Milwaukee  County  played  has  been  arranged  by  a  few  of 


All  the  members  of  Chapter  247, 
Colton  Union  High  School,  Colton, 
California,  recently  attended  a  per¬ 
formance  of  the  opera  “Tannhauser” 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  Chapter  is  pres¬ 
ently  engaged  in  raising  funds  to  send 
one  of  their  members  to  music  camp 
next  summer. 

Alayne  Pettyjohn,  secreury  of  Chap¬ 
ter  3S4  at  Eisenhower  High  School  in 
Yakima,  Washington,  reports  that 
they  are  having  several  evening  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  well-known  local  musi¬ 
cians  will  perform. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  members  of 
Chapter  230  at  Horton  Watkins  High 
School  in  Ladue,  Missouri,  are  in  the 
St.  Louis  County  Band  and  Chorus, 
and  two  are  in  the  Kirkwood  Svm- 
phony  Orchestra.  This  is  quite  an 
honor  for  the  Chapter  as  the  com¬ 
petition  for  meml^rship  in  these 
organizations  is  very  keen.  In  January 
the  Chapter  presented  its  annual  pub¬ 
lic  recital  of  solos  and  ensembles. 

Charlotte  Jo,  secreatry  of  Chapter 
309  of  Baldwin  H.  S.  in  Wailuku, 
Maui,  Hawaii,  reports:  “As  a  part  of 
our  monthly  meetings,  members  of 
this  Society  have  been  performing 
ensembles  and  solos  at  Chapter  meet¬ 
ings.  During  these  meetings  the  mem¬ 
bers  participate  in  group  singing  and 
musical  analysis.  .4s  part  of  Music 
Emphasis  Week,  the  members  of  the 
Society  put  on  a  recital  of  instru- 
menul  solos  and  ensembles  on  Jan¬ 
uary  25  for  the  invited  public.  It  was 
a  wonderful  experience  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  participated  and  was  well 
received  by  the  audience.”  Charlotte 
sent  a  copy  of  this  program  to  our 
Tri-M  office.  Chapter  members  per¬ 
formed  solos  on  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  horn,  and  trombone.  Two 
woodwind  trios,  a  horn  duet,  and  a 
clarinet  trio  were  also  featured.  Com¬ 
position  by  Bach,  Haydn,  Schubert, 
Gabucci,  Mozart,  and  Olivadoti  were 
performed. 

All  the  members  of  Chapter  218  of 
Beaver  Dam  High  School  in  Beaver 
Dam,  Wisconsin,  attended  a  concert 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Band 
in  Columbus.  After  the  program  the 
group  had  dinner  together.  A  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  make  a 
display  for  the  school  halls  which  will 
illustrate  to  the  other  students  the 
objectives  of  Tri-M  and  the  accomp- 
lishmenu  of  the  Chapter. 

Barbara  Sceales,  secreury  of  Chap¬ 
ter  190  at  Wauwatosa  Sr.  H.  S.  in 
Wauwatosa,  Wise.,  sends  this  schedule 
of  past  and  future  meeting  programs: 
January  —  films  and  lecture  by  a  local 
udio  station  announcer  on  his  trip 
to  Europe;  February  —  guest  perform- 


European  exchange  students  —  annual 
Tri-M  Valentine  ^ke  Sale  for  Scholar¬ 
ship  fund  to  send  Tri-M  members  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  summer 
Music  Clinic;  March  —  Initiation  Cere¬ 
mony;  April  —  Annual  Tri-M  Senior 
Musicale  presented  by  outstanding 
members  from  the  orchestra,  band  and 
vocal  departments.  This  concert  brings 
in  added  scholarship  funds. 

Chapter  65  at  Mohonasen  Central 
School  in  Schenecudy,  N.  Y.,  present¬ 
ed  a  program  of  solos  and  ensembles 
and  featured  a  dance  band  for  a  school 
assembly.  On  Saturday  night,  Feb. 
21st,  they  celebrated  Washington’s 
birthday  with  a  dance  called  “The 
Cherry  Tree  Hop.”  This  Chapter  has 
also  completed  work  on  an  original 
melody  and  words  for  a  school  Alma 
Mater  song. 

Several  Chapters  in  Florida  have 
taken  over  the  responsibility  of  raising 
money  to  send  their  music  department 
organizations  to  district  and  sutc  con¬ 
tests.  Betty  Rose  Hanks,  Chapter  sec¬ 
reury  reports:  “The  current  project 
of  Chapter  333  at  Choctawhatchee 
H.  S.  in  Shalimar,  is  the  Battle  of  the 
Bands,  featuring  two  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  high  school  dance  orchestras  of  the 
area,  the  Pensacola  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra  and,  of  course,  Choeuw- 
hatchee’s  own  BLAZERS!  This  will 
take  place  at  the  Community  Center 
in  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Florida,  and 
it  promises  to  be  a  real  swingin’  affair, 
to  borrow  from  an  album  liner.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  will  help  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  band  and  chorus  to  district  and 
sute  festivals,  and  to  build  up  Tri-M’s 
scholarship  fund.”  Chapter  323  of 
Key  West  H.  S.  is  raising  the  necessary 
money  to  send  the  Concert  Chorus 
to  the  contest  through  sponsoring  two 
concerts  by  the  “Singing  Sweethearts” 
from  the  University  of  Florida. 

Chapter  317  of  Northwestern  H.  S. 
in  Albion,  Pennsylvania,  has  had  a 
candy  sales  campaign  to  raise  money 
toward  their  goal  of  $1450  to  pay  for 
a  new  baby  grand  piano  purchased 
for  the  music  department. 

Mary  Mulroney,  secretary  of  Chap¬ 
ter  322  of  Missoula  County  H.  S.  in 
Missoula,  Montana,  writes  that  the 
Chapter  is  going  to  sponsor  a  dance 
after  the  last  home  basketball  game 
this  season  to  raise  money  to  send 
students  to  the  All  Northwest  Honor 
Band,  Orchestra,  and  Chorus. 

Carol  Baker,  secretary  of  Chapter 
89  at  Hickman  High  School  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  Missouri,  writes:  “In  April  a  16- 
piece  dance  band,  organized  last  Aug¬ 
ust  and  made  up  entirely  of  Music 
Masters,  will  play  for  a  Tri-M  sponsor¬ 
ed  school  dance.  All  the  music  to  be 


the  Chapter  members.” 

Corr«spond«iK«  Invited 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the 
brochure,  “What  a  Tri-M  Chapter 
Will  Do  For  Your  Music  Education 
Program,”  is  invited  to  write  to  Mod¬ 
em  Music  Masters,  P.  O.  Box  347, 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


By  Karan  Mack 


Decca-LP-3d  1/3  RPM 

DL  8823  THE  SOUND  OF  WAYNE 
KING  and  his  ORCHESTRA 
DL  78823  (STEREO) 

The  sound  of  Mr.  King  is  one  known 
to  the  adult  record  lovers.  His  record¬ 
ings  are  consistently  best  sellers.  The 
songs  in  this  album  are  among  the 
country’s  most  requested  current  hits. 
They  are  the  songs  most  whistled  and 
hummed  by  music  fans  from  coast  to 
coast.  Included  in  the  album  are  such 
favorites  as:  Baubles,  Bangles  and 
Beads,  Volare,  and  Patricia. 

DL  8806  MY  KEEPSAKE  ALBUM 
.  .  .  RED  FOLEY 

Red  has  been  collecting  bits  of  poetry 
for  many  years,  which  he  started  to  use 
on  the  air,  titled  “MY  KEEPSAKE 
ALBUM.”  Soon  hundreds  of  people 
were  contributing  to  his  collection. 
This  is  a  vocal  presentation  of  verses, 
some  humorous,  some  inspiring  but 
all  very  warm,  human,  and  most  enter¬ 
taining. 

DL  9214  THE  SOUND  OF  BERN- 
HART  .  .  .  MILT  BERNHART 

Mr.  Bernhart  has  never  been  present¬ 
ed  in  a  musical  setting  quite  like  this 
one.  Most  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
session  were  done  by  two  of  the  most 
talented  young  men  in  the  field  of 
jazz  today;  Fred  Katz  and  Calvin 
Jackson.  Milt  spent  some  time  with 
the  Kenton  crew  and  was  known  for 
his  outstanding  trombone  work  on 
such  well  known  things  as  Peanut 
Vendor,  Solitaire  and  ^liloquy.  He 
was  also  featured  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  Man  With  the  Golden  Arm.  This 
is  a  must  for  all  jazz  devotees. 
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The  Clarinet  Corner 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

The  Works  of  Gustave  Langenus 

Part  Vila— The  Technical  Works 

We  come  now  to  the  technical 
works,  the  methods  and  studies.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  group  are  some  of  the 
most  im{x>rtant  technical  studies  for 
clarinet.  I  refer  to  the  three  volume 
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Langenus  Method  and  the  Langenus 
edition  of  the  Baermann  Method. 

Fingered  Scale  Studies  (1940  edi¬ 
tion,  Ensemble  Music  Press,  1.50). 
This  10  page  book  presenu  the  major, 
minor,  chromatic,  and  whole  tone 
scales.  Indications  are  placed  under 
passages  requiring  particular  finger¬ 
ings,  this  usually  with  the  high  notes. 
The  editor  advises  studenu  to  learn 
the  scales  slurred  before  attempting 
various  articulations.  From  the  use  of 
the  text  the  student  may  learn  the 
proper  fingering  for  the  passage.  Grade 
3  on  up. 

Practical  Transposition  (1918,  Carl 
Fischer,  1.50,  28  pp.).  In  addition  to 
the  clarinet  the  flute,  comet,  sax,  and 
violin  could  use  the  text.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  Langenus  thor¬ 
oughness.  The  text  is  one  of  the  early 
systematic  approaches  to  transposition 
and  remains  today  one  of  the  few 
texts  on  the  subject.  There  are  several 
approaches  to  transposition.  Langenus 
uses  the  note-by-note  system.  For  the 
C  clarinet,  for  insunce,  the  Bb  player 
merely  reads  everything  a  whole  step 
higher.  Langenus  devotes  the  first  few 
pages  to  a  discussion  of  intervals.  Four¬ 
teen  pages  are  given  to  transposing  a 
whole  tone  higher  and  there  are  also 
exercises  for  a  tone  down,  half  a  tone 
down  and  other  intervals.  Only  a  page 
at  the  end  is  assigned  to  clefs.  There 
are  several  ways  to  control  transposi¬ 
tion;  the  interval  system,  use  of  clefs, 
note-by-note  or  a  combination  can 
work.  Langenus  points  to  one  method 
which  should  be  learned.  Save  for 
Grade  4  players  on  up. 

Rhythm  Builder  (1933  Ens.  Music 
Press,  1.00,  20  pp.).  This  little  text  is 
aimed  at  remedying  rhythmical  short¬ 
comings  in  pupils.  A  metronome  is 
recommended.  Melodic  studies  are  not 
offered  since  rhythm  is  the  emphasis. 
TTie  exercises  are  to  be  conducted 
and/or  counted  out  loud.  There  are 
exercises  in  2/4,  triplets.  4/4,  syncopa¬ 
tion  and  others.  G<^  hints  are  to  be 
found  such  as  this  one:  the  two  beat 
triplet  is  often  a  problem.  Merely 
think  in  6/8  and  give  each  note  two 
beats  —  it  works.  Many  of  the  common 
errors  in  counting  are  discussed.  This 
26-year-old  booklet  is  the  forerunner 
of  the  more  recent  books  on  rhythm, 
rest  patterns,  etc.  Grade  3. 

27  Original  Exercises  (1913,  re¬ 
printed  1956,  Carl  Fischer,  2.50, 77  pp.). 
When  this  book  was  written  the 
Boehm  system  clarinet  was  not  yet  the 
popular  system  it  is  today.  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  many  remarks  found 
throughout  the  book  on  the  older  sys¬ 
tems,  the  Muller  for  insunce.  The  in¬ 
troductory  pages  offer  some  interest¬ 


ing  clarinet  history.  In  two  parts,  the 
text  opens  with  low,  middle  and  high 
note  exercises,  studies  in  various  keys, 
chromatic  and  trill  studies,  and  higher 
register  material  via  orchestra  excerpts. 
In  part  two  we  find  glide  exercises 
plus  some  highly  technical  studies. 
Useful  Grade  4-5. 

Clarinet  Cadenzas  (1921,  Carl  Fisch¬ 
er,  1.25,  16  pp.).  The  cadenzas  are  the 
sundard  ones  from  the  works  of  Liszt, 
von  Suppe,  Offenbach,  Weber,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Rimski-Korsakov  and  others. 
Here  is  necessary  material  for  the  seri¬ 
ous  student  desiring  complete  orches¬ 
tra  background.  Grade  5-6. 

The  Baermann  Books 

The  works  of  Baermann  have  been 
mainsuys  of  the  literature  for  years. 
The  Langenus  revisions  have  been 
widely  accepted  since  1917. 

Baermann  Method,  First  Division 
(1918,  1.25,  Carl  Fischer).  This  first 
lx>ok  is  largely  theoretical  and  con- 
uins  interesting  material  about  Baer¬ 
mann,  some  historical  notes,  embou¬ 
chure,  omamenu,  reeds,  etc.  Actually, 
this  book  is  not  necessary  for  the 
young  student.  It  is,  however,  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  teachers  and  seri¬ 
ous  students.  Not  recommended  for 
the  beginning  student. 

Baermann  Method,  Second  Division 
(1917,  Carl  Fischer,  2.00).  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  most  valuable  book  for  the 
student.  Though  there  are  some  scales 
and  arpeggios  in  the  text,  the  impor- 
unt  contribution  lies  in  the  fine  finger 
exercises  (in  all  registers)  plus  the 
many  tuneful  etudes.  Phrasing,  inter¬ 
pretation,  technique  may  all  be  gained 
from  this  text.  A  student  who  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  Baermann  2nd  has 
accomplished  much.  Grades  3-4. 

(Turn  to  page  75) 
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THE  BRASS  WORKSHOP 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

be  of  some  musical  value  but  should 
meet  the  musical,  technical,  and  inter¬ 
est  needs  of  the  particular  student.  As 
an  adjudicator,  I  find  too  many  talent¬ 
ed  soloists  attempting  selections  which 
are  technically  and  physically  too  de¬ 
manding.  Solos  selected  for  contest 
use,  or  for  any  public  performance, 
should  be  within  the  student’s  physical 
and  musical  grasp  well  in  advance  of 


the  performance  date.  Working  on 
various  solos  and  on  diversified  char¬ 
acteristic  studies  will  help  the  student 
avoid  monotony  resulting  from  a  lack 
of  variety  in  practice  material. 

Too  many  students  over-practice  in 
attempting  literature  which  is  physical¬ 
ly  too  demanding.  If  too  much  time 
is  devoted  to  practice  on  very  difficult 
literature  which  is  too  taxing  for  the 
student’s  stage  of  development,  un¬ 
desirable  playing  habits  will  result. 
If  the  range  is  too  extreme  or  if  the 
tessitura  is  such  that  the  immature 
embouchure  can  not  frequently  relax. 
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7.  Trontbonn  tiidnt  am  chromn  intidn,  tolid  nicknl  outtidn,  action  it  T 

tmeoth  and  pmcitn. 

•.  Cotnt  orn  Itord  thnfl  construction,  odnquotnly  blocknd,  covnmd  with 
tough  vinyl,  nicknl  hordworn. 

9.  Forts  and  tnrvicn  olwayt  ovoilobln  at  low  prient. 

10.  Each  inttruninni  lifn-timn  factory  guorontnnd. 


'FnHihnd  bmu,  InenvnmS,  litdudinf  hord-ilwll  entn  nnd 
niiclw  ln«.  ChrMM  ptoM  mJnIt  S79.S0.  If  nnl  im- 
■ndlntthf  nvollobln  In  ynnr  IncnlKy,  your  wriltnn  innniry 
will  mcnivn  proapl  ntinntinn. 


»»  GETZEM  CO.,  inc  / 
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AVAILABLE  ONLY 

from  GETZEN 


r 

NEW-TYPE  INSTRUMENTS 

For  nffnett  that  am  impottibln  with  any 
othnr  inttrumnnt,  nvnry  bond  should  hovn 
tnvnral  of  thntn  popular  now  Gntznn  tiidn 
inttrumnntt. 

No.  SOI  Ik  Slidn  Trumpnt . $19.95 

No.  t04  »b  Slidn  Comni .  19.95 

No.  903  |h  Slidn  Flungnihorn .  29.50 

ICInth  bog  fnr  nbnvn,  |I.M.  Cntn  $10.00) 

No.  909  9k  Frofntfional  Dnfuxn  Slidn 

Trumpnt  and  Catn .  49.50 

(Intiructinn  hnnk  inclvdnd  with  nneh  nf  nhnvn.l 
k 


NEW  STYLE  GETZEN 
BUGLES  FOR  BANDS 

No.  490  Hnrald  9ugln,  in  F,  50* 

Inngth,  dntochobln  bnll.  .$24.50 
No.  492  G-D  Hnrald  Piston  Sugln, 

slidn  to  F,  40*  Inngth . . .  69.50 
(GIndtInon  cnint  fnr  nbnvn,  nnch  $15,001 
No.  916CL  G-F  Nnw'improvnd  Rng- 

ulotion  Sugln .  14.50 

tCMh  bug  fnr  nbnvn,  $1.30.  Cntn  $10.00) 

All  G-D  PItfnn  Inglnt  nvnilnbfn  — 
tnnrnnn  thru  bnu. 


Lew  Priced  "HARD-TO-GET" 
INSTRUMENTS 

Gnfznn  Brand  —  writ,  for  compinfn  catalog. 
No.  95  Sk  Flungnihorn  ond  Catn. $139.50 
No.  93  9k  Hnrald  Trumpnt,  39*, 

and  Catn .  139.50 

No.  97  9k  Sots  Trombonn,  F 

Volvo,  Cotn .  1 99.50 

No.  99  Sk  Vahrn  Tmmbonn  and 

Catn  .  199.50 

No.  906  9k  Troinnr  Trombonn....  33.00 
(wilb  cntn.  $49,001 


LOW  PRICED  STANDARD- 
TYPE  INSTRUMENTS 

ELKHORN  9RAND 

No.  E200  Rk  Comnt  and  Catn....$  69.50 
No.  E201  9k  Trumpnt  and  Catn. . .  69.50 

No.  E202  Rk  Trombonn  and  Catn.  69.50 
No.  E41S  Rk  Volvo  Trombonn  and 

Catn  .  139.50 

No.  E41 1  Rk  Singin  Frnnch  Horn 

and  Com .  209.50 

No.  E412  F  and  Ek  Singin  Frnnch 

Horn,  Catn .  209.50 

No.  E413  F  and  Rk  Doubln  Frnnch 

Horn,  Catn .  259.50 

No.  E414  F  ond  Ek  AAnllophonn 

and  Catn .  199.50 

No.  E415  Ek  Roll  Fmnt  Alto  Horn, 

Catn  .  219.50 

No.  E416  Rk  Roll  Frant  Soritonn, 

Com  .  259.50 

No.  E417  Rk  Upright  Soritonn,  no 

catn  .  209.50 

No.  E420  Ek  Soutophonn,  cioth  bag  474.50 
No.  E422  RRk  Soutophonn,  cioth  bog  494.50 
(Snntnpbnnn  entnt  $115,001 
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A  handy  and  distinctive 
binder  for  10  issues  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

Now  you  can  build  on  oosy  rofor- 
enco  library  to  th*  many  fin*  arti* 
cIm  and  clinical  columns  whkb  ap> 
poor  in  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Slip  ooch  monthly  issuo  into  this 
hondsomo  rod  and  gold  bindor. 

Tho  words,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
beautifully  ombossod  in  gold  on 
tho  cover.  It  holds  a  full  year's 
subscription,  and  will  make  a  most 
ottractive  oddition  to  your  office, 
music  room,  school  or  home  library. 

The  binder  hos  10  removable  steel 
rods  which  ore  easily  operated  to 
put  copies  in  (or  to  remove  them 
if  necessary). 

Does  not  require  punched  holes 
which  destroys  the  appearance  of 
a  professional  publication.  The 
binder  has  a  reinforced  stiff  bock 
which  is  lined  for  greater  wear. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER 
$3.00  Postpaid 

Remittanee  with  order  please. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

4  East  Clinton  St.  Joliet,  III. 


characteristic  tone  production  prob¬ 
lems,  intonation  troubles,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  to  force  and  strain  will 
result.  If  technical  demands  in  practice 
literature  are  generally  much  too  great, 
unmusical  and  careless  playing  habits 
will  develop.  Practice  does  not  make 
perfect  —  only  perfect  practice  makes 
perfect.  The  student  should  save  the 
very  difficult  material  and  learn  it 
gradually  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  Every  note  in  a  solo  is  imponant 
and  the  soloist  will  be  much  more 
confident  on  contest  day  if  he  knows 
that  every  detail  of  the  solo  is  well 
within  his  performing  ability. 

After  the  abilities  of  the  young  solo¬ 
ist  have  been  evaluated  and  the  solo 
for  contest  has  been  carefully  selected, 
it  will  then  be  possible  to  revise  the 
exercises  included  in  the  daily  routine 
in  an  effon  to  prepare  the  student  in 
all  technical  and  musical  skilb  de¬ 
manded  by  the  solo.  The  andante-like 
movements  of  a  solo  will  certainly  de¬ 
mand  a  beautiful,  singing  quality  of 
tone.  These  slower  movements  of  a 
solo  will  also  demand  skill  and  musi¬ 
cianship  in  correct  phrasing  and  inter¬ 
pretation.  Faulty  breathing  and  blow¬ 
ing  habits  will  spoil  phrase  endings 
and  cause  unnecessary  changes  in  in¬ 
tonation.  A  little  care  taken  to  develop 
good  breathing  and  listening  habits 
will  help  eliminate  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  common  to  young  soloists  in  their 
attempt  to  interpret  andante  move¬ 
ments. 

Faster  movements  of  solos  may  de¬ 
mand  not  only  correct  breathing  and 
blowing  habits  but  also  accurate,  co¬ 


ordinate  finger  action,  versatility  in 
slurring  techniques,  and  mastery  of 
varied  forms  and  styles  of  articulation. 
Though  many  typical  solos  lack  in¬ 
trinsic  musical  value,  they  serve  an 
impoitant  function  in  the  training  of 
young  soloists  and  should  be  carefully 
prepared.  The  student  should  realize 
that  he  is  not  only  learning  a  solo  but 
that  he  is  also  building  a  background 
of  characteristic  playing  habits.  Bril¬ 
liant  technique  is  the  result  of  slow, 
methodical,  and  accurate  practice. 

Allotment  of  practice  session  time 
should  be  given  careful  attention.  It 
is  advanugeous  for  the  student  to 
practice  about  the  same  amount  every 
day.  Each  person  must  learn  for  him¬ 
self  how  much  to  practice  and  how 
frequently  to  insert  brief  rests  to  insure 
maximum  endurance  and  control  of 
the  instrument.  Spasmodic  practice 
habits  will  usually  serve  to  destroy  self- 
confidence  and  foster  the  development 
of  inferior  playing  techniques.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  soloist 
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learn  to  pace  his  practice  activity  in 
order  to  achieve  maximum  results  with 
a  minimum  of  wasted  effort.  Short, 
well-spaced,  frequent  resu  will  help 
preserve  and  increase  endurance  and 
serve  to  keep  the  embouchure  at  the 
peak  of  efficiency  over  longer  periods. 
Systematic  practice  and  observation  of 
its  results  will  teach  the  soloist  how  to 
plan  to  be  in  his  best  physical  condi¬ 
tion  at  performance  time. 

In  conclusion,  may  1  encourage 
everyone  to  regard  the  accompaniment 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  solo.  The 
soloist  should  spend  a  sufficient 
amount  of  time  in  regular  practice 
sessions  with  the  accompanist.  Usually 
it  is  during  these  practice  sessions  that 
the  solo  takes  on  new  meaning  to  the 
soloist,  and  musical  and  interpretive 
ideas  begin  to  materialize.  At  this  point 
the  solo,  in  effect,  becomes  an  ensem¬ 
ble,  and  the  quality  of  the  overall 
performance  will  be  determined  by 
the  sensitivity  of  musical  interplay  be¬ 
tween  the  soloist  and  the  accompanist. 

Solo  playing  is  a  most  rewarding 
experience  for  any  performer  when  he 
knows  he  is  well  prepared  through 
careful  planning  and  many  hours  of 
wise  practice. 

THE  END 

U.  of  Arizona  Announces 

Regional  Festival 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

to  participate  in  this  Regional  Music 
Festival. 

Some  of  the  organizational  aspecu 
of  the  Festival  have  been  revised  in 
accord  with  suggestions  which  have 
been  received.  Participants  will  be  re¬ 
quested  to  provide  information  which 
will  assist  the  judges  in  evaluating  the 
performances.  Within  budgetary  limits, 
more  than  one  judge  will  be  provided 
for  each  category.  Judges  will  be 
selected  cooperatively  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  faculty  and  organizations  of  music 
educators.  Individuals  and  groups  will 
receive  constructive  criticism  and  sug¬ 
gestions  from  judges,  but  no  ratings 
will  be  given. 

Although  housing  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  on  the  campus,  information  and 
assistance  in  obtaining  housing  will  be 
furnished.  Consideration  will  be  given 
in  scheduling  events  to  those  traveling 
greater  disunces.  To  cover  the  cost  of 
the  festival  a  nominal  fee  will  be 
charged. 

Additional  information  will  be  sent 
out  later  giving  further  details.  Any 
inquiries  concerning  the  Festival 
should  be  directed  to:  Dr,  S.  Fain, 
Festival  Chairman,  School  of  Music, 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 


Three  Year  Music  Program 

Announced  By  University 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

requirements,  a  student  can  graduate 
after  six  regular  semesters  and  three 
summer  sessions. 

Included  in  the  program  are  all 
required  music  education  courses,  plus 
classes  in  English,  history,  physical 
education,  miliury  or  air  science,  edu¬ 
cation,  social  science,  biology  or  phys¬ 
ical  science,  and  art.  Credit  hours 
earned  will  vary  from  15  to  21  for 
each  regular  semester  and  eight  to  13 
for  each  summer  session. 


“The  offerings  have  been  correiatvd 
to  make  each  class  available  when  the 
student  is  ready  to  uke  it,”  Dr.  Dun¬ 
can  explained. 

The  director  also  announced  that  a 
full  schedule  of  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  summer  courses  in  music  will 
be  offered  by  the  school.  Included  are 
several  undergraduate  courses  former¬ 
ly  available  only  in  winter  semesters. 

The  summer  schedule  is  designed  to 
meet  the  following  needs:  (1)  to  en¬ 
able  students  to  accelerate  their  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies;  (2)  to  help  them 
make  up  deficiencies;  and  (3)  to  offer 
educational  opportunities  for  teachers 
who  can  attend  school  only  in  the 
summer. 


James 

CHAMBERS 


Solo  French  Horn, 

New  York  Philharmonic 


“During  Ihe  post  Iwo  years  I  hove 
collaborated  with  Rolh-Reynolds 
skilled  designers  and  French  horn 
craftsmen  in  the  development  of  on 
improved  model.  The  resulting  in¬ 
strument  has  exceeded  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  combines  maximum  playing 
quality,  ease  of  response,  and  full 
rich  tone." 


Please  send  literature  describing  the  new  Chambers 
Model  Reynolds  French  Horn. 
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nUTES 

and 

PICCOLOS 


The  fingering  charts  are  in  the  back 
of  the  lxx>k  following  a  part  on  the 
rudiments  oi  music.  No  fingerings  are 
given  with  any  of  the  exercises.  This 
book  also  includes  all  major  and 
minor  scales,  arpeggios,  thii^,  etc., 
and  some  duets. 

Many  of  the  comments  are  strictly 
British  such  as  “Flutes  are  made  of 
various  meuls,  the  most  common 
being  of  cocus  wood  and  metal.”  I 
find  this  quite  a  fascinating  book  be- 
caa<e  1  am  interested  in  how  people 
of  other  countries  approach  these 
problems.  For  a  flutist  interested  in 
owning  the  world’s  literature  on  flute, 
here’s  one  to  add  to  the  library.  But 
please,  don’t  try  to  use  it  for  a  begin¬ 
ning  flute  class  of  fourth  graders! 

The  End 


{Continued  from  page  14) 

of  incorrect  or  lack  of  teaching.  Many 
persons  who  are  fine  soloists  on  their 
instruments  are  exceedingly  poor 
teachers.  Because  a  person  performs 
well  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  will  teach  well.  He  will  teach  well 
only  if  he  possesses  the  ability  to  an- 
alyie  the  problems  and  then  proceed 
to  correct  them  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

In  past  years  I  have  received  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  come  from  teachers 
they  thought  were  very  good  —  at 
least  they  were  expensive.  But  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  either  these  stu¬ 
dents  were  completely  devoid  of  tal¬ 
ent  or  there  was  a  minimum  of  teach¬ 
ing  done.  After  questioning,  it  was 
revealed  that  this  teacher  seldom  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  student  —  rather  he 
played  with  him  the  majority  of  the 
time.  ^ 

Demonstration  is  a  valuabltfkid  in 
teaching;  imitation  is  an  accejstable 
way  of  learning  some  things.  But  if 
the  teacher  plays  along  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  all  the  time  then  about  the  only 
thing  the  teacher  can  hear  are  the 
wrong  notes  or  rhythm.  There  is  more 
to  flute  playing  (or  any  other  kind) 
than  that. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  from  you 
|Mnd;  directors  concerning  some  spe¬ 
cie  problems  you  have  with  your 
good  and  bad  flute  players.  I  am 
building  a  file  on  your  letters  with 
k  chart  on  the  most  frequently  asked 

Sroblems.  It  is  these,  in  part,  that  I 
X  to  build  clinic  programs  which 
are  directed  to  those  of  you  who  want 
to  learn  to  teach  someone  to  play  the 
flute. 

N«w  Music  Ruviuw 

The  F^ute  by  Rosamond  Saunders, 
publishra  by  Novelo  and  Co.  Lt. 
London,  agents  for  USA  are  British 
American  Music,  19  West  Jackson,' 
Chicago,  Ill. 

This  volume  is  ^a  method  book. 
Whether  one  would  call  it  a  begin¬ 
ning  book  or  an  intermediate  book 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Probably  an 
adult  beginner  would  be  able  to  use 
it,  but  it  is  difficult  to  pin  it  down 
to  a  certain  level. 

Most  ceitainly  the  author  meant 
it  to ,  be  a  beginning  book,  but  per¬ 
haps  '  Britons  approach  things  like 
learning  to  play  an  instrument  from  a 
less  logical  viewpoint  then  we  Ameri¬ 
cans.  There  are,  for  example,  two  and 
a  half  pages  devoted  to  "How  to 
start."  'ITien  two  pages  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  Then  comes  Part  One.  ’This 
oonsuts  of  four  major  scales  followed 
by  arpeggios  with  the  D  major  in  two 
octaves. 
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/  I  I  Oorabte 

I  I  •  B  add  I 

•  Iraagth  <o  I  * 

daok.  I  Noa-GloMy 

■  D«sk  can  ba  pannonant-  I 

ly  adjusted  for  haight  \l  FInteh 

with  lock  washar*  and  ll 

haznute.  No  studant  ad- 
jusUnq  nacassory. 

CAU  daskt  tUtad 
at  same  angla 
for  uniformity. 

Waagar  oU-matal  hoBBar  gray  bmIc  slaada 
ara  boUt  rigid  and  strong  to  withstand  hard 
stndaal  twa.  Pautf  StXgouga  BStal  with 
toUsd  adgas  top  and  bottoa  add  stiangth  to 
dash  eon  ba  odtostod  to  ptopar  haight 

for  iadlvidiial  ployats.  Moasnroa  13"  s  It" 
with  a  1-iBCh  up.  Also  amilnhlo  la  blnch 
Cho^  yoor  stoad  ragnirsaioalB  and  ordor 
now.  iBBSiilfite  dsHvoty. 

Ask  Aoot  oar  Botohing  eoadnetor  stands. 


The  School  Mus'ic  Director's 


Mary  Lou’ise  Nigro  Poor 

$1.50 

427  North  Second  Street 
DeKolb,  Illinois 


Double  Reed  Clossl^oom 

(Continued  from  page  SO) 

composition.  Not  only  must  a  com¬ 
poser  study  the  art  of  composition  to 
compose  but  the  player  interpreting 
the  composition  should  have  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
music  he  is  playing.  One  item  is  a 
requisite  pertaining  to  the  control  of 
our  instrument  while  the  other  item 
is  a  requisite  to  music  itself. 

Reviews 

Impromptu.  Trio  for  two  Oboes 
and  Bassoon.  Robert  Organn.  Rebo 
Music  Publications.  $1.25  —  1956. 

Not  new  but  used  a  great  deal  as 
contest  material.  Requires  a  finesse 
in  phrasing  in  a  very  legato  style.  Not 
demanding  technically.  Grade  III. 
Fine  training  and  performance  mater¬ 
ial. 

Minuet  (G  major).  Double  Reed 
Quartet  (two  Oboes  and  two  Bas¬ 
soons).  Bach-Organn.  Rebo  Music 
Publications.  $2.00  —  1959.  A  tran- 
sa'.ption,  of  a  charming  Minuet,  for 
two  Oboes  and  two  Bassoons.  Lies  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  for  all  four  parts  and 
is  very  practical  concert  and  teaching 
material  for  young  and  old  alike. 
Grade  III. 

Divertimento  No.  1  in  B-flat.  Wood¬ 
wind  Quintet.  Joseph  Haydn.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Philadelphia  Wood¬ 
wind  Quintet.  Theodore  Presser  Co. 
$S.50  -  1958. 

In  four  movements:—  1)  Allegro 
con  Spirito  —  2)  Andante  S)  Minuetto 

—  4)  Rondo.  Excellent  music  for  the 
development  of  the  classical  period. 
Grade  IV.  As  is  all  of  Haydns’  music 

—  very  demanding  musically.  The 
Philadelphia  Woodwind  Quintet  has 
made  a  recording  of  the  Divertimento 
No.  1  in  B-flat  on  Columbia  Records. 
LP/ML  509S.  A  very  worth  while  col¬ 
lection. 

Air  and  Variation.  Double  Reed 
Quartet  (two  Oboes  and  two  Bas¬ 
soons).  Robert  Organn.  Rebo  Music 
Publications.  $1.75  —  1956.  Not  new, 
but  continues  to  be  very  popular  as 
contest  music.  It  is  demanding  phrase- 
wise,  but  lies  well  for  all  four  instru¬ 
ments.  Fine  music  for  both  training 
and  program.  Grade  III. 

The  Winter’s  Passed.  Oboe  and 
Strings.  Wayne  Barlow.  Carl  Fischer, 
Inc.  $1.25  -  1940. 

.\  delightful  piece  of  music  for 
Oboe  and  Strings,  .\lthough  this  mu¬ 
sic  was  copyrighted  in  1940  by  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music;  Carl  Fisch¬ 


er,  Inc.,  Sole  agents  for  the  World, 
has  recently  come  oht  with  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  Oboe  and  Piano  Reduction. 
Grade  UI. 

A  short  review  of  the  essential 
knowledge  of  double  reed  instruments 
is  often  of  great  assistance  to  the  new¬ 
ly  initiated  in  the  art  of  double  reed 
playing.  The  Oboe  is  commonly  called 
a  “C  —  instrument”  but  fundamen¬ 
tally  it  is  constructed  in  the  key  of 
D-major.  A  knowledge  of  the  natural 
tones  and  the  overtone  series  on  the 
instrument  are  essential  for  complete 
control  of  the  instrument. 

For  the  Bassoonist,  the  student 
should  realize  that  the  Bassoon  is 
called  a  “C  instrument”  because  the 
tone  C  is  a  natural  tone.  Although 
the  tones  are  produced  through  a  G 
length  tubing  —  the  fundamental  tone 
holes  are  all  natural  tones  from  the 
scale  of  C-major.  The  overtone  series 
of  the  Bassoon  are  discussed  at  length 

in  the  Double  Reed  Clinical  - 

“The  Bassoon,  Performance-Teaching” 
published  by  Rebo  Music  Publica¬ 
tions.  Also  “The  Oboe,  Performance- 
Teaching”  is  available. 

Style,  technic  and  tone  production 
are  often  uught  to  the  student 
through  imitation.  The  student  can 
raise  his  proficiency  as  a  performer 
and  his  worth  as  a  future  instructor 
by  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his 
instrument,  the  control  of  the  over¬ 
tone  series  and  peculiarities  of  the 
double  reed  instrument.  This  in  turn 
will  control  inadequacies  concerning 
embouchure,  type  of  tone,  maintain¬ 
ing  pitch,  tongueing,  etc  It  is  well  to 
open  the  eyes  and  ears  and  learn  from 
observation,  but  it  too  often  limits 
the  student  to  a  repertoire  of  studied 
pieces.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  the  instrument,  control 
(Turn  to  page  78) 
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THE  STRING  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Violin  Trio  WMi  Piano 


(Continued  from  page  20) 


confusing  to  students.  The  three  move¬ 
ments  are  typical  of  the  period,  with 
interest  in  all  parts.  Print  is  large  and 
clear.  Both  parts  include  the  fourth 
position.  GRADE  III  and  IV. 

String  Trio 

Fantasia  —  Irving  Fine  —  Pub.  Mills 
Music  —  Price  complete  with  score 
$4-30:  Set  of  Parts  $S.00:  Score  (Sep¬ 
arately)  $2.50. 

Commissioned  by  the  Fromm  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  University  of  Illinois 


for  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello,  this  Trio 
in  three  movements  utilizes  the  tone 
row  but  is  not  possessed  by  it.  The 
music  is  interesting  to  the  lutener 
as  well  as  the  performers.  It  is  well 
within  the  abilities  of  advanced  high 
school  players,  and  most  college  play¬ 
ers.  The  score  is  helpful  for  rehearsal. 
The  position  work  is  not  extreme:  the 
parts  lie  under  the  hand.  Violin  —  ex¬ 
cept  for  two  measures  —  calls  for  7th 
position;  Viola  4th  position;  Cello  — 
7th  position.  GRADE  V. 


Bon  Vivant,  Jaques  Dont  arr.  Clifford 
P.  Barnes,  Pub.  Ludwig  Music  Pub. 
Co.  Price  $1 

,\n  effective  violin  trio  arrangement, 
from  Dont’s  Etude  #24,  in  the  first 
position.  The  parts,  about  of  equal 
difficulty,  require  players  of  moderate 
ability  in  order  to  give  the  selection 
the  desired  lightness  and  polish.  The 
piano  part,  which  adds  to  the  effective¬ 
ness,  also  indicates  the  S  violin  parts. 
Nicely  edited  with  large  clear  print  on 
good  stock.  Time  1:20  GRADE  II. 

Viola  and  Piano 

Forty-four  Easy  Tunes,  Joan  Lovell, 
pub.  Oxford  University  Press,  Price 
$1.50,  extra  viola  45# 

Forty-four  short  easy  selections  us¬ 
able  with  any  beginning  method  which 
use  the  major  tetrachord  on  each 
string.  The  first  five  selections  are  for 
the  open  strings,  in  varioiu  meters. 
Each  of  the  eight  pages  introduces  new 
finger,  bow  and  rhythm  problems.  The 
parts  are  large,  clear  and  well  edited. 
The  piano  accompaniment  is  effective. 
GRADE  I 

English  Reel,  Freda  Swain,  pub.  Mills 
Music,  Price  Ibi 

A  fine,  lively  reel  for  intermediate 
performers.  The  piano  part  adds  much 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  work.  The 
viola  part  has  been  edited  by  Herbert 
Kinsey.  A  good  student  recital  piece 
in  the  first  three  positions.  Key  of  C. 
Time  1:30  GRADE  III 

Song  at  Evening,  Freda  Swain,  Pub. 
Mills  Music,  Price  Ibi 
A  lovely  solo  for  intermediate  per¬ 
formers.  The  viola  part  has  been 
edited  by  Herbert  Kinsey.  The  entire 
range  of  the  instrument  to  the  Vth 
position  is  used  most  effectively.  Good 
study  for  vibrato.  Key  in  G.  Time 
2:45.  GRADE  HI 

Viola  or  Collo  and  Piano 

Bachianas  Btasileiras  No.  5,  Aria,  Heit¬ 
or  Villa-Lobos  Arr.  William  Primrose, 
pub.  Associated  Music,  Price  $1.50 
A  fine  arrangement,  of  the  lovely 
Aria  for  Voice  and  8  celli,  for  viola 
and  piano.  Optional  parts  for  solo 
cello  is  also  included.  The  changes  of 
meter  and  rhythm  will  make  thu  an 
excellent  teaching  piece  as  well  as 
solo.  An  eight  measure  passage  in 
descending  chromatic  thirds  places  this 
arrangement  in  a  higher  grade.  Well 
edited.  Includes  the  V  position.  Cello 
part  arranged  by  Seymour  Barab. 
GRADE  IV 

Editor's  Note:  Ludwig  Music  Corp¬ 
oration  informs  me  that  the  metronone 

(Turn  to  page  78) 
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Band  Music  Laboratory 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

not  really  demanding.  The  score  is 
clear  but  some  of  the  parts  are  crowd¬ 
ed;  the  paper  is  certainly  not  top 
quality.  A  march  for  the  Class  C  band. 
No  duplicate  parts. 

Epaminondas,  Dramatic  Overture,  Gus¬ 
tav  De  Roeck,  Schenando  (Band  As¬ 
sociates),  9.00,  1957. 

The  Overture,  some  12  minutes  long, 
again  has  the  Bb  score.  The  size  of  the 
parts  you  will  find  interesting.  Actual¬ 
ly  they  are  lOi/j"  wide  and  14*  long 
but  they  are  folded  in  half.  Instead 
of  turning  pages  you  just  flip  over 
the  part.  As  is  the  case  with  so  many 
of  these  foreign  publications  there  are 
no  duplicate  pans.  The  Bb  tuba  will 
have  to  be  transposed  down  a  ninth. 
The  music  begins  Allegro  alla-breve 
in  Bb  minor  followed  by  a  4/4  lyric 
Andante  in  Db.  An  Allegro  con  fuoco 
enters  (Db  m)  to  be  followed  soon  by 
a  piu  mosso  6/4.  There  are  some  chal¬ 
lenging  moments  for  the  woodwinds 
and  brass,  some  of  this  due  to  the  not 
too  clear  printing.  This  is  certainly 
demanding  music  for  the  very  good 
Class  B  bands. 

Done*  Bond  Matvrials 

The  Kendor  Company  of  East 
Aurora,  New  York  has  recently  come 
forth  with  a  number  of  publications 
for  dance  band.  The  Promette  Series 
is  designed  for  small  combos,  6-9  play¬ 
ers.  The  Prom  Series  is  designed  for 
the  full  dance  band  of  5  saxes,  6  brass 
(S  &  3),  and  5  rhythm  (including 
tuba).  The  arrangemenu  are  quite 
clearly  printed  and  being  of  moderate 
difficulty  are  easily  playable  by  Class 
C  groups. 

It’s  So  Peaceful  In  The  Country,  Alec 
Wilder,  arr  by  Art  Dedrick,  Kendor, 

2.50,  1958. 

There  are  16  parts  plus  a  conductor’s 
guide  and  vocal  score.  This  pleasant 
music  by  Wilder  is  in  a  slow  4/4,  F 
and  Ab.  Not  difficult  Class  C. 

Latinette,  Art  Dedrick,  Kendor,  2.50, 
1958. 

Another  in  the  Prom  Series  is  this 
pleasant  enough  rhumba,  keys  of  Bb 
and  C.  No  difficulties  after  basic 
rhythms  are  learned.  Class  C. 

Claristhenics  for  Bb  Clarinet  Trio  and 
Band,  Alden  Estes,  Kendor  Music, 

3.50,  1958. 

The  number  is  one  of  a  series  designed 
for  young  bands.  The  Cadet  Series 
will  be  discussed  here  at  another  time. 
The  number  is  also  available  as  a 
clarinet  trio  with  piano  accompani¬ 


ment.  The  trio  parts  are  very  easy, 
grade  2,  and  the  accompaniment  parts 
offer  no  difficulties.  Written  for  the 
young  junior  high  group  or  elemen¬ 
tary  band.  Class  D. 

Titoro,  Billy  Taylor,  arr  Eric  Oster- 
ling,  Hansen  (119  W.  57th  St.,  New 
York),FB  5.00,  1957. 

Here  is  a  short  one  {Mge  mambo,  alla- 
breve.  key  of  F  minor.  The  parts  are 
not  difficult  with  the  comet  extending 
to  G*,  the  clarinet  to  D*.  The  percus¬ 
sion  calls  for  timbales,  maracas,  claves, 
etc.  Class  C. 

Montmartre  March,  Haydn  Wood,  arr 


by  Robert  Hawkins,  Robbins  Music 
Corp  (799  7th  Ave.,  New  York  19) 
FB  6.00,  SB  9.00,  1958. 

Here  is  a  work  by  the  author  of  Manx 
Overture  and  King  Orry.  The  music 
begin  in  £b  (2/4)  changing  later  to 
Db  and  back  to  £b.  The  cornet  has 
only  a  few  technical  spots  (up  to  high 
A),  and  the  clarinet  reaches  to  F*. 
Interesting  march  for  Class  C  plus. 

A  Bicycle  Built  for  Three,  Joe  Berry¬ 
man,  Band  Shed,  1.00. 

Here  is  an  easy  novelty  for  a  stunt  or 
assembly  performance.  The  soloists  are 
bassoon,  tom-tom,  and  bicycle  horn. 
Class  C. 
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Summer 
Music  Camp 

WESTERN 
STATE  COLLEGE 

Gunnison,  Colorado 

August  8  to  22. 1959 

One  of  the  nation's  oldest,  larg¬ 
est,  and  most  distinguished  music 
camps. 

FMturinf  an  eutMandHig  ctaff  at  difcctor* 
and  toackors,  indoding: 

Dr.  Hanry  Void  Glann  C.  Bainwm 
Or.  Robart  Kuggart  Jama*  Karr 
Cdr.  Chariot  Rrondlor  Jock  Loo 
Max  Pottog  G«y  Frotor  Harrison 

Goorgo  Roynoldt  Alko  Sckoonfold 
Don  Durand  Eloonoro  Sckoonfold 

Dr.  Wm.  D.  Rovolli  Harold  Wahors 
Chariot  Minolli  Rill  Boll 
Mark  H.  Hindtioy  Dr.  Loo  Kiohon 
Harold  B.  Bachman  Robort  Von  Nuyt 
Al  G.  Wright 

Lt.  Col.  Wm.  F.  Sontolmann 


1^  Cainp  Wbrkshop 

August  3  to  7,  1959 

Instructors: 

Mark  H.  Hindsiey  and  Jock  Lee 


Write: 

Director,  Summer  Music  Camp 
for  detailed  information 


Send  us  your  NEWS 


Big  Savings  on  New 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
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wlUi  or  without  automatic 

k*y)  . tste. 

Doublo  Fronch  Homa  (Lidi, 
in  gold  laoquor  . ptis  sg 


Olhoi  inatrumonta  pioportionatoly  low. 
Thoao  imported  inatrumonta  oro  ei  pto- 
fooaioaal  quality  and  oro  mado  by 
croftamon  oi  tho  iormor  Kohlorl  com- 
pemy.  Pricoo  include  cemo.  Guarantood 
to  plooao  in  OTory  roopoct 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hummel 

SIS  Collogo  Avo.  Cokmibia,  Me. 


- JUST  OFF  THE  PRESSF— — 

THIS  OLD  MAN 

March 

FvN  Bond  $2.00 
Send  For  FREE  CondacFor 

STAFF  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO. 

374  eraoi  Mask  M.  Craol  Natk.  N.  V. 


Look  Ma!  One  Hand,  Joe  Berryman, 
Band  Shed,  2.50. 

Here  is  a  trick  comet  trio  with  wood¬ 
wind  choir  accompaniment.  The  first 
comet  has  the  first  valve  tied  down, 
the  second  player  has  the  first  and 
second  tied  down,  while  the  third  part 
is  completely  open.  Easy  novelty.  Class 
C  minus. 

Briefly  Noted 

Marche  Officielle  De  La  Police  Beige, 
Gustav  de  Roeck,  2.75,  1957.  Magda 
Overture,  Constant  Moreau,  7.00,  1957. 
Diest  Kermis  Marche,  Constant  Mor¬ 
eau,  2.75,  1957. 

These  are  all  Belgian  publications  of 
Scherzando  of  Bmssels,  handled  in  the 
US  by  Band  .Associates.  With  only  the 
scores  to  guide  me  only  brief  comment 
is  possible.  All  scores  are  in  Bb.  The 
first  march.  2/4  in  Bb  and  Eb,  is  not 
difficult,  probably  Class  C.  The  Over¬ 
ture,  in  Em,  looks  fairly  easy,  also 
Class  C.  The  last  march,  in  2/4  Bb  and 
Eb.  should  offer  no  difficulties,  again. 
Class  C. 

Elements  of  Band  Technic,  E.  C. 
Moore,  Summy-Birchard  (1854  Ridge 
Ave.,  Evanston,  Illinois)  Full  score 
2.50,  parts  1.00,  1958. 

Mr.  Moore  was  long  associated  with 
the  public  school  movement;  he  knew 
of  what  he  spoke.  With  only  one  single 
part  before  me  I  can  only  mention  that 
the  text  is  an  interesting  17  page  book¬ 
let  containing  162  scale,  chord,  and 
rhythm  studies.  The  tone  studies  are 
based  on  Moyse  (the  celebrated  French 
flutist  and  teacher).  The  text  appears 
to  be  very  useful  in  teaching  the  im¬ 
portant  ingredient  —  reading. 

The  Basic  Way  to  the  Band,  Bk  1 
Elementary,  David  Gomston,  Palmer 
Myran  Consulting  Editor,  B.  F.  Wood 
Music  Co.,  (24  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston 
15),  Score  2.50,  pts  .85,  1958. 

Mr.  Gomston,  well  known  for  his 
many  woodwind  publications,  and 
Palmer  Myran,  head  of  the  Michigan 
City  (Indiana)  Music  Department, 
have  come  up  with  several  good  ideas. 
The  book  is  not  slow  moving.  There 
are  a  number  of  good  things  about  the 
text  but  with  just  a  score  to  study  a 
thorouj^  review  is  hardly  possible. 
Worth  investigating. 

H«r«  &  There 

Mills  is  now  distributing  the  woodwind 
and  brass  ensemble  publications  of  J. 
Williams  of  London.  Received  thus 
far  are  two  numbers; 

Three  English  Keyboard  Pieces,  arr 
Adrian  Cruft,  for  two  trumpets,  two 
trombones,  bass  trombone,  4.00  about 
6  minutes. 


Music  of  Holbome  and  Gibbens.  Very 
nice,  probably  Grade  4. 

Poco  Adagi<f  Cantabile,  Haydn  arr  by 
D.  Aterson-Moore ,  for  two  clarinets, 
horn,  and  bassoon,  3.25,  about  6  min¬ 
utes. 

Needed  music  for  this  unusual  com¬ 
bination.  Nice  music.  Grade  4. 

THE  END 


They  Are  Making 

America  Musical 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

committmants,  ka  (till  takot  tiow  to  anjoy  kit 
Favorila  kobbiot  which  eomitt  of:  gotfing, 
hunting.  Fishing,  twimming,  boating,  troval- 
ing,  and  listuning  to  Fin#  nNitk.  Ha  h  uxtrumu 
ly  proud  oF  kit  wondorFul  litHa  Family;  Halan 
Louisa,  kit  twoot  wiFo,  and  two  tons,  Joequa 
Jamas,  and  Roban  Forbot. 

It  it  with  groat  prida  that  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  protants  this  youngar  oF  tha  groat 
music  diroctort  oF  our  notion.  Bocauta  oF  kit 
intogrity  to  hit  convictioiu  in  tka  FiaM  oF 
musk  oducotion,  ka  it  truly  halping  in  tka 
groat  movomant  oF  "Mokiitg  Amorico  Musical." 


THE  UNIVERSmr  OF  WISCONSIN 
SUMMER  SESSIONS  1959 

SUMMER  MUSIC  IN  WISCONSIN 

•  SUMMER  MUSIC  CLINIC 
Band,  Orchottro,  Chorus 
Junior  Sottion— Juno  14-20 
Bond,  Orchottra,  Chorus 
Senior  Sottion— Juno  22-Juty  1 1 

•  SUMMER  MUSIC  DIRECTORS' 
CONFERENCE 

July  9,  10,  11 

•  CHURCH  MUSIC 
CONFOtENCE 
July  29,  30,  31 

•  KNINSUIA  CONDUCTORS' 
SYMROSIUM 

Dr.  Thor  Johnson 
August  23-29 

•  BEMENTARY  MUSIC 
INSTITUTE 

August  5,  6,  7 

For  inFormotion,  writo:  Emmott 
Sarig,  Doportmont  oF  Musk, 
UW  Extonsion  Dhr.  Madison  6. 


on  the  shores  ot  lake  mendoia 


“MUSIC  TALENT  SCOUT" 

•  Nor  art-kaaO  ■•UnO  at  iMtruoMotal  io- 
sOmtlsa 

•  Mi»  ks  mti  wlfli  any  sro-kanO  iastraaiat 
•  Dinaras  talort  aaO  laSsrsat  la  aoslt 


•  Ooraiaat  camaatmt  Mtt«  rtoklai 
•  Ptlas  4k  nots 

•  Fa  sampllasntay  tsfv,  sirlti  to. 


ROSS  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 

IM7  N.  Ohrarwy  DM.  Mlliraaksa,  Wit. 
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The  Clarinet  Corner 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

Baermann  Method,  Third  Division 
(1917,  2.50,  Carl  Fischer).  One  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  valuable 
hooks  I  know  for  acquiring  fundamen¬ 
tal  technique  is  this  3rd  Division. 
Scales  and  chords  of  every  kind  are 
herewith  included.  Without  doubt 
this  text  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  clarinet  player  who  aspires  to  do 
good  work.  It  is  the  kind  of  book  that 
will  always  be  of  great  use.  Grade  4-5. 
The  three  Divisions  also  come  in  a 
complete  edition  at  5.00.  The  valuable 
training  gained  from  the  2nd  and  Std 
books  cannot  be  overestimated.  Next 
month  we  conclude  the  technical  stu¬ 
dies  with  the  Langenus  method. 

New  Music  Reviews 

Petite  Suite  for  Bb  Clarinet  and  Pi¬ 
ano,  Clarence  Cameron  White,  Sam 
Fox  (RCA  Bldg.,  Radio  City,  N.Y.^iO). 
1.25,  1958. 

Interesting  new  things  appear  to  be 
happening  at  Fox.  Mr.  Lewis  Roth, 
the  new  editor,  has  promised  a  num¬ 
ber  of  solo  and  ensemble  publications. 
We  look  forward  to  these  new  editions. 
The  Suite  is  also  arranged  for  bass 
clarinet  (with  the  Bb)  and  alto  clari¬ 
net  (with  the  Eb.)  In  three  movemenU 
the  Suite  opens  with  the  Shepherd's 
Serenade.  This  is  a  slow  cantabile  6/8 
in  Ab.  The  music,  entirely  in  the 
chalumeau  range,  is  lyric  and  not 
difficult.  Slumber  Song  is  a  slow  An¬ 
dante  in  2/4,  key  of  Db.  The  music  is 
again  in  the  lower  range;  the  Bb  clari¬ 
net  may  play  the  movement  an  octave 
higher.  A  little  more  technical  is  the 
third  movement,  Capriccietto,  a  2/4 
moderato  in  Eb.  A  higher  register  is 
used,  but  only  to  D^  and  there  is  some 
tonguing.  Here  is  pleasant  music  for 
the  Grade  3  player. 

March  of  the  Dwarfs  for  Bb  clarinet 
and  piano.  Jack  End,  Kendor  Music 
Inc.,  (East  Aurora,  N.Y.),  1.00,  1958. 
The  Kendor  company  has  recently 
issued  a  number  of  band  works  and 
solos  for  winds  in  their  Cadet  Series. 
The  March  is  an  easy  2/4  moderato 
(Eb)  in  the  chalameau  range.  The  mu¬ 
sic  has  been  written  with  the  young¬ 
ster  in  mind.  Grade  1. 

False  Cantabile  for  clarinet  and  pi¬ 
ano,  Jack  End,  Kendor,  1.00,  1958. 
Another  in  the  Cadet  Series  is  this 
Valse,  slightly  longer  and  a  bit  more 
demanding.  The  keys  for  clarinet  are 
F  and  C  in  a  moderato  3/4.  The  mu¬ 
sic,  again  in  the  chalameau  range,  is 
all  slurred.  Grade  1-plus. 


Reverie  for  clarinet  and  piano.  Jack 
End,  Kendor,  .75,  1958. 

Easiest  of  the  three  is  this  4/4  modera¬ 
to  in  Bb.  The  music  is  in  whole,  half, 
and  quarter  notes.  Grade  1 -minus. 

Claristhenics  for  clarinet  trio  and  pi¬ 
ano,  Alden  Estes,  Kendor,  1958. 

With  a  rhythm  a  little  like  Jingle 
Bells  this  easy  trio  is  an  alla-breve 
moderato  in  Bb.  There  are  no  real 
difficulties  here  with  first  part  extend¬ 
ing  only  to  C*  and  the  others  corres¬ 
pondingly  lower.  This  number  is  also 


published  with  a  band  accompani¬ 
ment  Grade  2. 

The  End 

•  Chicago  Concertmaster 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

bert  Elwell  Concert  Suite. 

Mr.  Harth  took  part  in  the  Casals 
Bach  Festival  in  Prades  in  1950  and 
was  chosen  to  be  assistant  concert- 
master  of  his  mostrecent  festival  in 
Puerto  Rico. 


jj 
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STRAIGHTEN  OUT 

All  Your  Tuning  Problems 
3 


THESE 


BETTER  WAYS 


Here  are  the  three  best  known  ways  to  quickly  solve 
your  tuning  and  intonation  problems — group  or  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  Conn  STROBOCONN,  STROBOTUNER,  and 
LEKTRO-TUNER  enable  you  to  solve  quickly  and  surely 
— problems  in  all  phases  of  tonal  dynamics.  This  in¬ 
cludes  pitch,  intonation,  ea^i^aining,  and  tuning.  These 
sensational  electronic  deviccY^^iS'^cd  and  developed 
by  Coim  are  ponable,  accurate  and  easy  to  operate.  You'll 
find  any  one  of  th^  a  valuable  tool  in  building  a 
finer-sounding  instrumenul  and  choral  organization. 
Ideal  for  the  individual  artist  as  welL  ^ 


STROBOCONN — The  world's  best  and  fastest 
way  to  correct  vocal  or  instrumental  perform¬ 
ance.  Corrects  intonation  of  entire  chords  by 
letting  you  see  as  well  as  hear  deviations  within 
1/lOOth  semi-tone  accuracy.  Retails  for  $693.00. 

The  STROBOTUNER  is  ideal  for  sectional  and 
individual  student  use  to  "clean  up”  tough 
intonation  problems.  Full  84  semi-tone  range. 
Completely  poruble.  Retails  for  $197.50. 

The  versatile  LEKTRO-TUNER, is  the  swift,  sure, 
practical  way  to  tune  bands  and  orchestras  and 
keep  them  in  tune  during  concerts  and  rehears¬ 
als.  Portable.  Retails  for  $59.75. 

For  complete  information  about  the  STROBO¬ 
CONN,  STROBOTUNER  and  LEKTRO-TUNER, 
see  your  music  dealer  —  or  write. 


Addms  Dtpc  >-«rM 

*p%ee  Without  obligation, 
send  complete  informatioo 
on  □  STROBOCONN 
□  STROBOTUNER 
D  LEKTRO-TUNER 


CONN  CORPORATION 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Audio-Visual  Aids 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

Here  we  have  three  musicians  playing 
a  battery  of  more  than  forty  percus¬ 
sion  instruments.  The  sound  on  the 
monoral  is  great  but  on  stereophonic 
it  is  amazing. 

Famous  French  Fanfares  and  Marches. 
Band  of  the  French  Navy  conducted 
by  Jules  Semler-CoUery.  One  12  inch 
Epic  disc  BC1005  Stereo  $5.98,  LC- 
3516  (Mono)  $4.98. 


Contenu;  **Le  Regiment  de  Sambre  et 
Meuse”;  “Marche  Lorraine";  "Le 
Reve  Passe”;  “Le  Caid”;  "Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine”;  “Le  Grognard”;  “Le  Pere  de 
la  Victoire”;  “Saint  Cyr”;  “La  Fille 
du  Regiment”;  “Brave  95*”;  “Les 
Dragons  de  Noailles”;  “Cherbourg”; 
“La  Marseillaise.”  Epic's  collection  of 
French  band  music  is  very  fine;  the 
recording  neat,  the  performance  is 
good  and  can  serve  for  study  for 
music  to  be  performed  and  for  the 
general  music  and  music  appreciation 
classes.  The  stereophonic  version  adds 
depth  and  power  to  the  recording.  Of 


WRITE  US  FOR  DESIGN  SUGGESTIONS 


Jack  K. 

Director  of  Bands 


special  interest  to  inurumental  music 
people,  the  instrumentation  of  the 
typical  French  Band,  and  the  tone 
quality  of  the  reed  instruments  as  well 
as  tempi  used.  Highly  recommended. 

The  Queen’s  Birthday  Salute.  The 
Royal  Artillery  Band  conducted  by 
Major  S.  V.  Hays.  One  12  inch  Van¬ 
guard  disc  F7{$-90S8  {mono)  $4.98. 
Stereo  PSD  2011  $5.95. 

Contents:  “The  Royal  Regiment”; 
“The  Royal  .\rtillery  Slow  March”; 
“The  Post  Horn  Galop”;  "Rule  Brit- 
tania”;  “Greensleeves”;  “Loch  Lo¬ 
mond”;  “Cornin'  Thru  the  Rye”; 
“Londonderry  Air”;  and  thirty-one 
other  selections. 

This  British  band  concert  was  given 
in  Hyde  Park,  London,  as  it  is  every 
year  to  commemorate  the  Royal  Birth¬ 
day.  Regimenu  go  dashing  from  one 
end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  the  band 
marches  to  and  fro,  a  twenty-one  gun 
salute  is  fired;  and  then  everyone 
settles  down  to  a  pleasant  half-hour 
of  well-known  Briti^  melodies.  High¬ 
ly  recommended. 

Dvoark:  Serenade,  in  D  minor.  Op. 
44.  Samuel  Mayes,  cello;  George  Mo- 
leux,  double  bass;  with  the  Boston 
Woodwind  Ensemble.  One  12  inch 
BOSTON  disc  BST  1004  Stereo  $5.95. 
This  is  the  third  recording  of  the 
melodic  serenade  for  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  three  horns, 
cello  and  double  bass.  Boston  records 
gives  us  a  beautiful  stereophonic  ver¬ 
sion  with  a  high  degree  of  separation, 
with  higher  winds  from  one  speaker, 
lower  winds  from  the  other.  Well  per¬ 
formed  in  every  respect  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  lush  sound.  An  amazingly  fast 
tempo  is  found  in  the  second  move¬ 
ment,  yet  all  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Bohemian  (Czech)  style  and  spirit. 
Highly  recommended. 

Tchaikovsky:  Overture  Solennelle 

“1812”,  Op.  49.  {Original  scoring). 
University  of  Minnesota  Brass  Band 
directed  by  Gale  Sperry;  Bronze  Can¬ 
non  from  Douay,  France,  1775;  Bells 
of  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial  Carillon,  Riverside  Church; 
and  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Antal  Dorati,  with  spok¬ 
en  commentary  by  Deems  Taylor.  One 
and  one-half  sides,  and  Tchaikovsky: 
"Capriccio  Italian,  Op  45,  with  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  con¬ 
ducted  by  Antal  Dorati.  One  12  inch 
disc  Stereo  Mercury  $71-90054,  $5.98. 
Recorded  some  time  ago  in  a  mono¬ 
phonic  edition.  Mercury  now  has 
gathered  similar  forces  for  a  new  re¬ 
cording  in  stereo.  A  real  treat  is  in 
store  for  the  listener  of  this  new 
recording.  By  far  the  most  thrilling 
with  a  high  quality  musically  speak- 
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ing.  Great  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  authenticity  as  mentioned  in 
the  spoken  word  by  Deems  Taylor  on 
the  disc  and  in  the  jacket  notes.  The 
carillon  sounds  are  superb.  This  re¬ 
cording  must  be  heard  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Words  cannot  express  the 
esoteric  experience  awaiting. 

Mozari:  Serenade  for  Winds,  So.  10, 
in  B  flat,  K.  361.  Eastman  Wind  En¬ 
semble,  Frederick  Fennell,  conductor. 
One  12  inch  Mercury  MG  50176  LP 
Disc  $3.98. 

.\lthough  several  (3)  other  recordings 
are  available,  the  playing  here  is  clean 
and  exact  with  perfect  precision  and 
excellent  balance.  Good  interpreta¬ 
tion,  virtuosity  with  clear,  yet  bright 
orchestra  color. 

Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  So.  4  in  F 
minor.  Op.  36.  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham.  One  12  inch  LP  disc  Capitol 
CL-G-7139,  $4.98. 

Many  versions  are  available,  but  I 
chose  this  recording  because  I  feel  it 
represents  the  top  recording.  The 
work  moves  along  at  a  thoughtful 
pace,  with  stature,  and  freshness.  The 
greatness  of  Conductor  Beecham  is 
evidenced  here  again;  letting  the  music 
speak  for  itself,  yet  with  the  steadying, 
refining  hand.  Highly  recommended. 

Beethoven:  Concerto  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  So.  5,  in  £  flat,  Op.  73 
(“Emperor”).  Eugene  Istomin,  piano; 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Or- 
mandy,  conductor.  One  12  inch  Co¬ 
lumbia  ML  5318,  LP  $4.98. 

.\n  outstanding  recording  with  an  im¬ 
pressive  display  of  the  developing 
talents  of  a  young  American  pianist. 
Ormandy's  accompaniment  is  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  one,  solid  and  satisfying. 
Recording  and  performance  both 
above  average. 

Films 

Youth  and  Music  in  Detroit.  Wayne 
University,  Detroit,  Michigan.  1956. 
One  16mm  Sound  Film  in  Color. 
Twenty-four  minutes,  $175.00.  Rent 
$3.50. 

Sponsored  by  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education  and  highlights  the  Detroit 
Cooley  High  School’s  annual  spring 
music  festival.  Includes  choral,  instru¬ 
mental  and  modem  dance  numbers. 
Recommended  for  all  ages. 

Music  for  Everyone.  AMI,  Inc.,  1500 
Union  St.,  S£.,  Grand  Rapids  2, 
Michigan.  One  16mm  sound  color 
film.  1956.  Free-loan,  22  minutes. 
Detaib  the  degree  to  which  music 
affects  our  daily  lives  and  the  means 
by  which  we  satisfy  our  need  for 
music.  Describes  the  automatic  music 
machine  as  a  prime  source  for  mil¬ 


lions  of  people.  Shows  how  these 
machines  are  made  and  the  influence 
of  high  fidelity  sound  on  their  manu¬ 
facture.  Recommended  for  all  ages 
elementary  thru  adult.  Produced  by 
Video  Films.  Available  also  in  Span¬ 
ish.  French,  German  or  Italian  narra¬ 
tions. 

It's  Official  Say  “Busbar" 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
grew  out  of  our  company’s  rejuvena¬ 
tion  program.” 

Mr.  Wagner  goes  on  to  describe  the 
18-month  program  which  has  biought 
about  a  complete  new  operation  at 


Buescher.  Manufacturing  techniques 
have  been  examined,  evaluated  and, 
in  most  instances  improved.  Drastic 
quality  control  innovations  have  been 
introduced  all  through  Buescher’s  pro¬ 
duction  line. 

“The  decision  to  finalize  on  the 
‘Say  Busher’  phrase,"  Mr.  Wagner, 
sutes,  “is  important  in  that  it  com¬ 
pletes  the  ‘new  look’  at  Buescher.  We 
have  undergone  an  intensive  internal 
reorganization  to  provide  our  dealers 
and  musicians  with  better  instruments 
—  the  ’Say  Busher’  phrase  is  part  of 
the  new  look  in  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  materials.” 
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INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 


RECORDERS,  VIOLA  da  GAMBAS.  CATA* 
log.  Recorder  Shop,  309  W.  4tli  Street,  Los 
Angeles  13.  California. 

THOUSANDS  OF  GUARANTEED  cartifUd 
rebuilt,  new  instruments  and  new  acces¬ 
sories.  Rental  plan-School  budget  plan- 
Music  aptitude  test.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  Send  your  old  instruments  today 
for  highest  trade-in  or  csish  allowance. 
Meyers  Music  Company,  454-L  Michigan 
Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Mlcttlgan. 

REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  BT  FERRELL,  NatiaBally 
known  for  their  satisfactory  service,  nuule 
from  fine  quality  genuine  French  cane  of 
my  own  direct  Importation.  A  really  profes¬ 
sional  reed  especially  prepared  for  the 
school  bassoonist.  Enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
fine  reed  performance.  3  reeds  $5.00:  $18.00 
per  doaen.  John  E.  Ferrell,  4309  Lindell 
Blvd.,  ApL  706,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri.  (Bas¬ 
soonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra) 

BASSOON  REEDS:  $1A5  EACH.  PROFES- 
sionally  made  and  tested  hy  William  Koch, 
22  years  solo  bassoonist  U.  S.  Marine  Band. 
6238  14th  Ave.  South,  SL  Petersburg  7, 
Florida. 

I  HELP  WANTED 

wLnTED:  men  a  WOMEN  TO  CONTACT 
scllpols  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Prefer 
semi-retired  teachers  or  school  administra¬ 
tors.  Experienced  school  salesmen  con¬ 
sidered  for  full  time.  Ideal  situation  for 
band  and  choral  directors  to  supplement 
Income.  Contact  Mr.  Jack  S.  Salmons,  Jr., 
1.39  Columbia  Avenue,  Rehoboth  BMch, 
Delaware. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I  AM  CONSIDERING  RETIREMENT  la  Okie 
and  teaching  in  another  state.  Will  accept 
position  In  Northwest,  California,  South¬ 
west  or  Florida.  Graduate  of  Oherlln  Con¬ 
servatory,  Charter  Member  of  A.S.B.D.A. 
My  band  has  28  consecutive  ratings  In  Class 
A-1.  Can  qualify  from  pre-band  and  re¬ 
cruiting  in  grades  to  instrumental  super¬ 
visor.  References  furnished.  Supervisors  or 
Superintendents  Interested,  write  Walter 
Sells,  227  N.  Collinwood,  Fremont,  OUo. 

FOR  REHEARSALS  USE  OUR  POCKET 
Metronome,  size  of  pocket  watch  —  $21.95. 
Breno  Stop  Watch,  7  Jewel,  non-magnetic 
—  $18.00.  Highland  House,  Box  M,  Itteca, 
New  York. 

SOUSAPHONB  BELL  COVERS  COMPLETE 
with  School  Letter  $5.00.  Specify  odor  (send 
sample)  and  hell  size.  Design  covers  on 
siK^l  order.  Musical  SpeelalHes  Mfg.  Co.. 
1435  B  West  50th  St.,  Norfolk.  Virginia. 

PRECISION  MADE  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FOR 
writing  music,  two  point.  $3.50:  Hiree  point. 
1^96.  Sent  postpaid.  Elcone  Pen  Co..  16$ 
Fifth  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y, _ 

SWANSONS  POCKET  GUIDE  TO  HAR- 
mony  chord  don’t  discord.  IMal  once  for  all 
Major  Chords.  Transpose  Immediately  with 
this  amazing  plastic  device.  Simple  direc¬ 
tions  for  ten  different  functions  clearly 
marked  on  the  unit.  Set  dial  only  once  for 
each  complete  function.  3.00  PostiMid.  Alvin 
Swanson,  2116  —  73rd  Court,  Elmwood  Park, 
Illinois. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 

BARGAINS.  SCHOOL  BANDS  It  CHORAL 
Groups,  Orchestras.  Ivory  color  singlebreast¬ 
ed  shawl  collar  formal  coats,  like  new,  sizes 
30  to  50,  cleaned,  pressed,  $5.00.  Wonderful 
bargains,  tuxedo  tronsers,  all  sizes,  cleaned, 
pressed  $4.00,  $5.00  pair.  Cool  cloth  mid¬ 
night  blues,  $3.00,  $4.00,  excellent  condition. 
Cummerbund  sashes,  blues,  blacky  whites, 
like  new,  $1.00.  Tuxedo  suits,  singlebreasted, 
shawl  collar,  midnight  blue,  $15.00.  New 
style  formal  ties,  assorted  colors,  wide,  nar¬ 
row,  $1.00,  used  50f.  Tuxedo  shirts,  ^.00 
each,  three  for  $5.00.  Forty-five  powder 
blue  Joublebreasted  coats,  like  new,  school 
band  sizes,  $90.00.  Fifty  white  coats,  shawl 
collars,  like  new,  $100.00.  Leaders  coats, 
$7.00.  Twenty  minstrel  coats,  douhlebreast- 
ed,  $20.00.  Majorette  co^umes,  assorted, 
colors  flashy,  $6.00  and  $7.00.  Shakos,  as¬ 
sorted  $3.00,  $4J>0.  Drum  majors  costumes, 
$10.00.  Bar^n  35  red  uniform  tall  coats, 
trtnuned  gmd  braid,  silver  buttons,  $125.00. 
Thirty-five  midnight  blue  tuxedo  formal 
trousers,  cleaned,  pressed,  $100.00.  Approvab 
sent  on  requesL  Free  Ust^  A1  WaUace,  2453 
North  Halsted,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE:  SIXTY-EIGHT  MAROON  WHIP- 
cord  doublehreasted  coats,  white  trim,  over¬ 
seas  type  hats.  In  excellent  condition, 
U.0O  per  coat  and  hat.  Write  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Beal,  Basid  Director,  John  Sevier  Jr.  High 
School,  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 

FOR  SALE:  NAVY,  GOLD  AND  WHITE 
West  Point  tailed  uniforms,  14  ounce, 
100%  wool  whipcord,  consisting  of  54 
coats  at  $5.00  each,  40  trousers  at  $5.00 
each,  32  blouses  at  $5.00  each,  9  white 
majorette  uniforms  at  $10.00  each,  1  white 
with  gold  stripe  adult  trousers  at  $3.00,  1 
pair  white  small  boy  trousers  at  $2.00,  6 
long  blur  skirts  at  $1.00  each,  33  hats  at 
$2.00  each,  plus  epaulets,  citation  cords,  etc. 
Good  condition.  $700.00  for  entire  lot. 
Write  for  sample  uniform  to  Dr.  Willard 
M.  Stevens,  Superintendent,  Scotland 
School  for  Veterans  Cbildren,  Scotland, 
Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE:  ONE  HUNDRED  FORTY- 
four  Girls  Band  or  Drill  Tram  Uniforms 
at  $5.00  each,  consisting  of  Elsenhower 
Jacket  and  skirt  of  black  wool  gabardine. 
Wide  range  of  assorted  sices.  107  French 
overseas  caps  to  match  uniform,  107  extra 
white  skirts,  57  extra  skirts  of  regular 
uniform.  $^.00  for  entire  lot.  Write  for 
sample  uniform  to  Dr.  Willard  M.  Stevens, 
Superintendent,  Scotland  School  for  Veter¬ 
ans  Children,  Scotland,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE:  SIXTY-NINE  NAVY  BLUE, 
red  and  white  all  wool  West  Point  cadet 
uniforms  at  $15.00  each.  Eight  extra  shakos 
at  $2.00  each  and  ten  extra  coats  at  $10.00 
each.  One  Rand  Director's  Uniform,  blue 
and  red  stripe,  plus  citation  cord  and  cap, 
$15.00  Go<^  condition.  $1000.00  for  entire 
lot.  Write  for  sample  uniform  to  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lard  M.  Stevens,  Superintendent,  Scotland 
School  for  Veterans  Children,  Scotland, 
Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE:  BLACK  WOOL  WHIPCORD 
uniforms,  trimmed  in  gold.  Military  style, 
double-breasted  Jackets,  peaked  military 
cap.  55  Jackets,  35  ski^,  22  trousers,  66 
hats.  Also  white  and  gold  conductors  uni¬ 
form.  Price  $500.00.  Write:  Charles  H. 
Quigley,  Music  Director,  Hand  High  School, 
Madison,  Connecticut. 

FOR  SALE:  THIRTY  BLUB  AND  GOLD 
uniforms.  Fair  condition.  Inquire,  Robert 
A.  Elliott,  Dodson  Public  Schools,  Dodson, 
Montana. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimam  ad  15  words,  $5.50  (25c 
each  addidooal  word);  25  words 
for  $4JM)  (20c  each  additional 

word);  50  words  for  $6.75  (15c 
additional  word). _ 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  TO  OUTFIT 
your  band.  Fifty  maroon  wool  cadet  style 
uniforms  available  complete  with  shakos 
and  citation  cords.  In  good  condition.  For 
information  write  to  Alexander  A.  Mack- 
immie,  Jr.,  Principal,  Bulkeley  High 
School,  470  Maple  Avenue,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  HUNDRED  COMPLETE 
wool  whipcord  uniforms,  dark  blue  with 
gold  trim,  cleaned,  good  condition.  Sizes 
for  7th  thru  12th  grades,  entire  lot  $800.00. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  (fontact 
Forrest  A.  Hale,  141  Meclmnic  Street,  Clyde, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  FIFTY-FIVE  WOOL  BAND 
uniforms,  green  with  white  belts  and  trim. 
Includes  drum  major  and  seven  majorette 
uniforms.  Any  reasonable  offer  considered. 
Write:  Dorothy  Roberts,  Goshen  High 
School,  Damascus,  Ohio. 


FOR  BALE:  SIXTY -SEVEN  WOOL  band 
uniforms.  Blue  trousers  gold  stripe,  gold 
coats,  high  collar,  belt,  citation  cord.  As¬ 
sorted  sizes,  reasonable  price.  Paul  L. 
Maxwell,  Superintendent,  Crafton  .Schools, 
Pittsburgh  5,  Pa. 


Double  Reed  Classroom 

(Continued  from  page  71) 

of  tone  production,  knowledge  of  the 
reed,  etc.,  the  student  may  enlarge  his 
repertoire  by  carrying  such  knowledge 
from  one  piece  to  another  and  with 
such  information  he  is  in  a  position  to 
conquer  the  technical  passages  found 
in  each  new  composition.  Better  by 
far  to  know  what  you  are  doing  —  it 
is  a  time  saver  for  student,  teacher  and 
your  band  director.  So  long  for  now. 
See  you  next  month? 

The  End 


The  String  Clearing  House 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

marking  for  Fiddl’osophy  —  Clifford 
P.  Barnes  has  been  corrected.  The  copy 
sent  to  me  for  review  purposes  un¬ 
fortunately  was  one  of  the  few  that 
was  not  corrected. 

See  you  next  month? 

THE  END 
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Music,  speech,  and  art  wiihoui  additional  cost 
above  regular  academic  tuition.  Institute  of 
Christian  Service,  academy,  and  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  connection. 


Sedan  hindered.. 


I  TMISS.  t-.rt 


SHOULD  YOU  PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THE  USUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION,  YOU  WILL  MEET 
WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  OPPOSITION;  BUT 

you  are  one  of  the  many  discerning  young 
people  who  choose  Bob  Jones  University^ 
Satan  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
discourage  and  prevent  your  coming  to  the 


I0t9-/iik  OntAJiUJaX 

The  devil  knows  that  you  will  not  only  receive 
the  finest  academic  and  cultural  training  at 
BOB  JONES  UmVERSITY- 

bul  that  you  will  also  acquire  a  Christian 
philosophy  of  life  and  a  zeal  for  soul  winning. 

Besides  this— at  Bob  Jones  University— you  will 
develop  a  stalwart  Christian  character  that  re¬ 
fuses  to  compromise  with  unbelief  and  evil. 


Satan’s  opposition  to  your  attending  Bob  Jones  University 
is  a  strong  evidence  that  God  wants  you  here. 

Christian  young  women  should  especially  consider  the 
opportunities  Bob  Jones  University  offers  in  secretarial 
training,  home  economics,  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  sacred  music,  child  evangelism,  etc. 


SUMMER  SESSION:  JUNE  I -JULY  4 
SUMMER  POST-SESSION:  JULY  6-25 


BOB  JONES  UNIVERSITY 


MEN  OF  MUSIC  DEFINE  THE  8EI.MER  SOUND 


MARK 

HINDSLEY 


Director  of  Bands, 
University  of  Illinois 


"Our  concept  of  clarinet  sound 
is  the  Selmer  sound.” 

Ther*  ar«  28  Selmer  clarinets  in 
the  University  of  Illinois  Concert  Band. 
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